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SOME REMARKS ON EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
“DELICACY,” WITH A NOTE ON HUGH KELLY’S 
FALSE DELICACY (1768) 


C. J. Rawson, King’s College, University of Durham 


I 


“Delicacy” is a frequent term in the vocabulary of eighteenth-century 
sentimentalism. It is hard to define exactly, because it has an infinite 
number of subtly differing usages. It is closely allied in meaning to 
“sensibility” but refers particularly to fineness rather than intensity 
of feeling, while “sensibility” might cover both.' Sentimentalists 
valued “un sentiment délicat et fin” and “sentiments . . . tender and 
refined’” quite as much as violent passion and in some cases more; 
accordingly, “delicacy,” whatever its contextual shade of meaning, 
was a common term of praise during the sentimental period. Some- 
times, indeed, it was synonymous with “sensibility.”” When the OED 
defined it as “exquisite fineness of feeling,” the definition, if it did not 
fully cover either word, might apply equally well to certain usages of 
both. Polly Honeycombe’s words, when she said her father had no 
notion of the “‘sensibility of delicate feeling,’ were virtually tauto- 
logical. And if sensibility and delicacy were not always the same thing, 
they were nearly always inseparable. “There is everything to be ex- 
pected from sensibility, and delicacy, joined; but, indeed, I have 
scarce ever known them separated, in a female heart.’” 

If “sensibility,” then, is the term for that compound of qualities 

1 According to the Monthly Magazine, 1 (1796), 706-707, a person of sensibility 
was “susceptible of every impression of joy or grief” and capable of “experiencing end- 
less varieties of warmth.” Sensibility was thus a more inclusive quality than delicacy. 
It could be effusively generous, as in Henry Brooke’s Fool of Quality (1765-70), gently 
melancholy, as in Mackenzie’s Man of Feeling (1771), passionate and intense, as in the 
novels of Mary Hays or Mary Wollstonecraft, or more “delicate” and “refined,” as in 
those of Frances Brooke or Mme. Riccoboni. These are of course only rough descrip- 
tions, aiming less at exact assessment of the works mentioned, than at indicating the 
extreme inclusiveness of the period’s conception of sensibility. 

2 Nouvelle Héloise (1760), Editions Garnier, 1, 32; Critical Review, xxiv (1767), 143. 

* George Colman, Polly Honeycombe (1760), p. 2. 

* Elizabeth Griffith, The Delicate Distress (1769), 1, 105 (quoted from B. G. Mac- 
Carthy, The Later Women Novelists [1947], p. 76). On the difficulty of distinguishing 
between “delicacy” and “sensibility,” see J. M. S. Tompkins, The Popular Novel in 


England 1770-1800 (1932), pp. 93-94. This work has a number of brief discussions of 
“delicacy” in scattered places (see its Index), to which I am indebted. 
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most cherished by the eighteenth-century woman, “delicacy” is the 
term for some of sensibility’s most important attributes. Closest to 
the meaning of “sensibility” is the conception of delicacy as a height- 
ened emotional susceptibility.6 Such a susceptibility is modesty 
(a form of delicacy), as defined by Addison in a famous passage: 

Modesty . . . is a kind of quick and delicate feeling in the soul . . . It is such 


an exquisite sensibility, as warns [the soul] to shun the first appearance of 
every thing which is hurtful.® 


Modesty, a manifestation of delicacy, was often explicitly thought 
of as its equivalent. In Garrick’s Epilogue to Kelly’s False Delicacy 
(1768), the phrases ‘False Modesty” and “False Delicacy” are 
pointedly implied to be interchangeable. So also when, reviewing 
Hawkesworth’s Almoran and Hamet (1761), the Monthly Review 
speaks of the “vast indelicacy and indecorum”’ of the heroine Almeida 
in 


courting Almoran, and making him a voluntary offer of that for which she 
might be sure he would be forward enough to sue. In short, her behaviour, 
in that scene, is not answerable to that softness, and refined sensibility we 
might expect from her character,’ 


the word “indelicacy” refers to a lack of punctilious modesty on 
Almeida’s part. Her case is complex; but modesty is often concerned 
with checking certain feelings, or at least their display. So seen, it 
might appear incompatible with sensibility, which, interested in ‘“ex- 
periencing endless varieties of warmth,” theoretically cherished the 
feelings as such and would give them free rein. The conception of 
delicacy as a restraint was moreover not restricted to those aspects of 
it which might be identified with modesty. Thus, in the Nouvelle 
Héloise we read that Saint-Preux has “‘plus d’amour que de délica- 
tesse’”’ (meaning here ‘more love than tact, impetuosity than self- 
control’’), a phrase which echoes, though it refers to other things, an 
earlier description of his love as consisting of “plus de transports que 


5 E.g., “I have a delicacy that takes alarm at the veriest trifles” (Frances Sheridan, 
Memoirs of Miss Sidney Bidul ph [1761-67], 1796 ed., 1, 282). 

® Spectator, No. 231, 24 Nov. 1711. In the first edition of Johnson’s Dictionary 
(1755), this quotation is used to illustrate “Sensibility, 1,” defined as “Quickness of 
sensation.” The definition under “Sensibility, 2,” unsupported by quotation, was 
“Quickness of perception.” In the fourth edition (1773), the word “delicacy” was 
added to “Sensibility, 2,” which now read “Quickness of perception; delicacy,” and the 
Addisonian definition of modesty was transferred here from “Sensibility, 1,” providing 
us with a nice lexicographical collocation of “sensibility,” “delicacy,” and “modesty.” 

7 Monthly Review, xxtv (1761), 435. 
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de sagesse.’’® Delicacy is often a kind of regulator of sensibility, check- 
ing it when it is excessive or verges on impropriety. Interestingly, 
however, one of the best contemporary descriptions of delicacy as 
restraint uses the word “sensibility” instead, in spite of the fact that 
the two are not only different but in some sense at odds—a measure 
of the close semantic connection between the two words, though they 
are not strictly interchangeable here: 

That quick sensibility to the beautiful, the becoming, in the intercourse of 
life; that spontaneous feeling of 


“‘A grace, a manner, a decorum,” 
in morals; to which women owe half their virtue. . . .° 


The difficulty of reconciling delicacy, which restrains the feelings, 
with sensibility, which indulges them, is in fact only apparent. For 
it was possible to see the restraint itself as a feeling in its own right, 
and a “sensibility.” The frequent interconnected use of the two terms 
may be a result, or a cause, of this way of looking at the question, 
insofar as it was at all conscious. Probably it was both result and 
cause, though linguistic and semantic factors cannot have been the 
only ones involved. If sensibility is set up as an ideal of womanhood, 
and if it implies emotional libertarianism, formulas must be devised 
whereby the more enduring ideals of female modesty and even chastity 
may be preserved. There were several formulas for the preservation 
of chastity within the sentimental code. One was that sensuality, 
inferior to the pleasures of the mind, was outside the pale of sensi- 
bility. Another was that sensibility comprised by definition a ‘moral 
sense,” an instinctive sense of moral rectitude, which automatically 
kept those endowed with it in the path of virtue.’® Later in the cen- 
tury, such a novelist as Mary Wollstonecraft found less need for such 
formulas, for she tended to reject, in the name of the holiness of the 
heart’s affections, conventional standards of chastity, thus pursuing 
the theoretical doctrine of sensibility a little further toward its logical 
conclusion. But that, in England, seems on the whole a late and a com- 
paratively rare development, and outside our present scope. Generally 
the restraints remained and the formulas served to uphold them within 


8 Nouvelle Héloise, ed. cit., 1, 207, 23. 

*. Frances Brooke, The Excursion (1777), u, 156. Cf. the same author’s History of 
Emily Montague (1769), 1, 225, for a similar passage, in which the phrase “‘delicacy of 
moral taste” is used. 

10 Hannah More, in her poem on “Sensibility” (1782), called it “Unprompted 
moral! sudden sense of right!” (Works [1834], v, 336). 
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a code which seemingly advocated full emotional liberty." Indeed, 
the whole position of Mary Wollstonecraft herself was far from being 
a simple one, in this matter. 

The formula with which we are immediately concerned was en- 
listed in the cause not of chastity but of delicacy and modesty, inso- 
far as they were restraints upon the feelings. By this formula (which, 
as a formula, was needless to say unacknowledged and probably un- 
conscious) the restraints themselves became feelings. Modesty, in 
Addison’s phrase, was a “delicate feeling” and an “exquisite sensibil- 
ity” and a heroine of the 1760’s came to be praised for her “sweet 
impulsive modesty.” Delicacy and modesty, thus seen, are not merely 
checks to love or the improper display of affection: they are emotions 
competing with them and also requiring expression. Thus delicacy re- 
mains a part of sensibility even in seeming opposed to it. 

Another meaning of “delicacy” is “tact, tactful considerateness.” 
This, like other kinds of delicacy, is a quality which persons of sensibil- 
ity have in great abundance. Thus in the early part of the last volume 
of Frances Sheridan’s Sidney Bidulph much is made of the “extreme 
delicacy” of Lord V. toward Cecilia Arnold. But supreme in point 
of delicacy, in this sense, is Richardson’s Sir Charles Grandison. His 
tactfulness achieved standards of benevolent subtlety seldom equalled 
by other heroes. It manifested itself as much in what he omitted to 


The phrases “formula” and “code” are misleading if they suggest any single 
book of rules or sentimental “system.” But it is true to say that sentimentalists shared 
a large body of standardised attitudes and prejudices (of which a dislike of “systems” 
was one), to which they paid great lip service, for which they were often satirised, and 
of which, cumulatively, the phrase “sentimental code” seems a convenient description. 
Similarly with the “formulas” outlined above. They were not thought of as formulas. 
But, for example, both antisensualism and the doctrine of “moral sense” were basic 
to sentimentalism, and they would both obviously tend to counter any implication 
that the cult of sensibility, in favouring the indulgence of the feelings per se, might be 
extended to justify free sexual relations. (The argument for free love on sentimental 
premises in fact often occurs in novels of the midcentury, only to be met with dis- 
approval from the truer sensibility of the author or of the “good” characters.) It seems 
a not unreasonable piece of verbal shorthand to call these theoretical counterarguments 
“formulas” in such a discussion as this, as long as one bears in mind that they were 
qualifying assumptions rather than matters of explicit ratiocination. Sentimentalists 
took their assumptions for granted, without always bothering to enquire into them 
analytically: but the literary historian can hardly hope to disentangle the lurking 
complications and unexpected congruences of these assumptions without bringing 
them out into the open with an explicitness which is in a sense factitious. 

2 Frances Brooke, The History of Lady Julia Mandeville (1763), sth ed. (1769), 1, 
213. Italics mine. 

8 Sidney Bidul ph, ed. cit., v, 35, et passim. 
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say or do as in what he said or did. Thus Harriet Byron, in love with 
Sir Charles, knows that the Italian Lady Clementina is also in love 
with him—literally to the point of insanity. Herself greatly endowed 
with delicacy, she disinterestedly approves that he should go to Italy 
to see what can be done for the unhappy lady. She describes Sir 
Charles’s reaction: 

Had he praised me highly for this my address to him, it would have looked, 
such was the situation on both sides, as if he had thought this disinterested 
behaviour in me, an extraordinary piece of magnanimity and self-denial; and, 


of consequence, as if he had supposed I had views upon him, which he won- 
dered I could give up. His is the most delicate of human minds.“ 


But delicacy, whether as tact, considerateness, modesty, or merely 
as general emotional susceptibility or refinement, did not exhaust its 
commendability to persons of sensibility in moral or ethical qualities. 
Delicacy as a physical attribute (and as such, it would seem, the 
furthest removed from sensibility’s sphere of interest) was also highly 
commended. Many heroines were endowed with it, whether it was 
conceived of as a graceful slenderness (‘‘the exquisite delicacy of Miss 
Arnold’s figure’), a susceptibility to illness (“the slightest attack 
would shatter so delicate a frame”), or a nervous frailty (many 
heroines, like Smollett’s Lydia Melford, had “delicate nerves’’). The 
cult of physical delicacy may owe something to the esteem in which 
delicacy in general was automatically held by sentimentalists. We 
may also connect it with the even more general fondness of men of 
feeling for frailty and weakness. Hannah More complained in 1799 
of the sentimental ladies who, being told “that their strength consists 
in their weakness,” would “pride themselves on that very weakness, 
and... become vain of their imperfections.’”"’ On another level, 
speaking of her love for Mr. Clinton, the hero’s uncle in Henry 
Brooke’s Fool of Quality, Matilda Golding calls the feeling a weakness, 
but one “which I account my chiefest merit, and which is my chiefest 

“4 Sir Charles Grandison (1753-54), Shakespeare Head ed., 1m, 297. Sir Charles’s great 
delicacy again shows itself (though the word in this case is not used) when, arriving 
late at the Selby residence, where the family is expecting him, he apologises to all, and 
not singly to Harriet, so as not to appear to presume her to have been “disappointed by 
his absence” (v, 100). For delicacy as tactful considerateness, cf. also Evelina (1778), ed. 
F. D. MacKinnon (1930), p. 120: “How grateful did I feel for a proposal so considerate, 
and made with so much delicacy!” 

1 Sidney Bidulph, tv, 15, 17. 

% Humphry Clinker (1771), Navarre Society ed., m1, 202. 

17 Works (1834), m1, 258. The words appear in the chapter “On the Danger of an 


Ill-Directed Sensibility” in Hannah More’s Strictures on the Modern System of Female 
Education (1799). 
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pride.’’'* But whether owing more to the general cult of delicacy, or to 
the general cult of weakness, the fact was that physical delicacy 
(frailty or weakness) was at a premium. As the Rev. James Fordyce 
put it, “‘men of sensibility desire in every woman soft features, and a 
flowing voice, a form not robust, and demeanor delicate and gentle.’”® 

A multitude of reasons thus made delicacy, in almost any sense of 
the word, a highly acceptable quality to the sentimentalist, whether 
defined as a part of sensibility, as its near-equivalent, or as its phys- 
ical attribute—even when, as we have seen, delicacy would at least 
superficially seem to militate against the emotional libertarianism 
implied by sentimentalism. 


II 


A work which deals thematically with the concept of delicacy is Hugh 
Kelly’s comedy, False Delicacy (1768). In it, “delicacy” is a key-word, 
in something like the sense in which “‘prudence” is a key-word in 
Pamela or “‘benevolence” in Tom Jones. Around multiple usages of the 
key-word is built such moral framework as the play possesses. An 
examination of “delicacy” in Kelly’s comedy thus provides the two- 
fold opportunity of studying some connotations of the word, and of at- 
tempting a reinterpretation of a now little-read play. 

Delicacy (whether or not the word itself is used in each instance) 
motivates the whole action of the play. Usually, here, it assumes the 
form of an extreme scrupulousness and considerateness. In the subplot, 
Colonel Rivers, an obstinate keeper of his word, and opposed to mer- 
cenary marriages, refuses his daughter to the rich Sir Harry, having 
promised her to the poorer Sidney. The couple, however, are genuinely 


18 Fool of Quality (1765-70), M1, 37. 

19 Quoted in R. P. Utter and G. B. Needham, Pamela’s Daughters (1937), p. 207. 
Quoted also are Mary Wollstonecraft’s comments, in the Vindication of the Rights of 
W oman (1792), on Fordyce’s description of the ideal woman, in her domestic character. 
“Such a woman ought to be an angel—or she is an ass—for I discern not a trace of the 
human character. ...” Mary Wollstonecraft also pours scorn on the low status of 
“bodily strength” among both men and women of the day, “the latter as it takes from 
their feminine graces, and from that lovely weakness, the source oi their undue 
power; and the former, because it appears inimical with the character of a gentleman.” 
Burke, in his treatise on The Sublime and Beautiful (1757), had stated as a sober fact 
of aesthetics that “The beauty of women is considerably owing to their weakness, or 
delicacy, and is even enhanced by their timidity, a quality of mind analogous to it.” 
He distinguished between the attractive sort of physical delicacy or weakness, and that 
caused by ill-health, but even “the ill effect of this is not because it is weakness” (111, 
xvi; cf. also m1, ix). The foppish Mr. Lovel in Evelina has “an insuperable aversion to 
strength, either of body or mind, in a female” (ed. cit., p. 453). 
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in love, and plan to reward the Colonel’s delicacy by eloping. This 
delicacy then displays a further refinement. The Colonel decides not 
to prevent the elopement by force (as a wicked antisentimental parent 
in a novel would), nor does he intend to hinder the lovers by with- 
drawing the promise of £20,000 which he had once made to his 
daughter for the time of her marriage. Instead, he gives her security 
for the money (“‘but never see me more”). This moves her so, that 
her own delicacy is brought into play, and she cancels the elopement. 
This subplot is taken fairly seriously, though it has comic elements, 
and is infected by the main plot, where the comic element predomi- 
nates. 

In the main plot, further convoluted interplay of delicacy is de- 
scribed by Mark Schorer: “Lady Betty loves Winworth but rejects 
him because it is indelicate to accept a man’s first proposal; Winworth 
turns therefore to Miss Marchmont, Lady Betty’s companion, and 
asks Lady Betty to speak a word in his favor to the lady in question. 
Bound by honour and again, by delicacy, Lady Betty implores her 
friend to marry the man she herself wishes to marry. Miss March- 
mont, in love with Mr. Sidney, who is contracted to Miss Rivers, who 
in turn loves Sir Harry, feels duty bound to accept Sir George’s pro- 
posal.’° This account is not quite as accurate as it might be (Lord 
Winworth, for instance, is not called Sir George), but it does convey 
well the atmosphere of frenzied complication created by the charac- 
ters’ exercise of “false” or exaggerated “‘delicacy.”’ The whole story, as 
the title suggests, is motivated by this: it is the reductio ad absurdum 
of fastidious scruple and misguided tact. 

In specific instances in which the word “delicacy” itself occurs, it 
is often either the equivalent of “sensibility” or refers to qualities 
which would be automatically associated with it. In Act II, Lady 
Betty gives reasons for her initial refusal of Lord Winworth’s addresses: 
they were ignorance of her own real fondness for him, ‘‘my unhappi- 
ness in my first marriage,” and her belief, which “I have frequently 
argued, that a woman of real delicacy shou’d never admit a second im- 
pression on her heart.’ This latter doctrine, applicable, we are told 
here, to women of “real delicacy,”’ was a recognised standard element 
of the sentimental code. It is shared by the heroes and heroines of some 
of the novels I have cited, and by many more; and in her satire of sen- 

20 Mark Schorer, “Hugh Kelly: His Place in the Sentimental School,” PQ, xm 


(1933), 304. 
2! Hugh Kelly, Works (1778), p. 16. 
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timentalism, Sense and Sensibility, Jane Austen made a point of in- 
cluding it for ridicule along with the rest of her heroine’s sentimental 
baggage. Marianne Dashwood did “‘not approve of second attach- 
ments” (indeed “she considers them impossible to exist”) and her 
“favorite maxim” is “that no one can ever be in love more than once 
in their life.” Lady Betty’s “real delicacy” in the quoted passage 
implies a type of emotional perfectionism directly associated with 
sentimentalism; the quality seems to consist partly of the strict ob- 
servance of a standard sentimental rule. “Delicacy” is here almost the 
equivalent of “sensibility” and the latter word might have been 
used instead without perceptible change of meaning. 

To continue with the story, the genial Mrs. Harley, who has her- 
self been married twice, cannot accept Lady Betty’s scruples. Mrs. 
Harley stands for good-humoured common sense, and is a cross be- 
tween Jane Austen’s Elinor and a sort of virtuous Pandarus. She sug- 
gests a scheme whereby she will tactfully inform Winworth that Lady 
Betty is not really ill-disposed toward him. Winworth would then re- 
new his suit, and Lady Betty’s happiness would be achieved. Lady 
Betty, invoking the “laws of delicacy,” will not hear of it at first. Mrs. 
Harley sacrilegiously calls these laws “‘trifles’”’ and exclaims: 

. .. What a work there is with you sentimental folks . . . thank heav’n, my 
sentiments are not sufficiently refin’d to make me unhappy ... the devil 


take this delicacy; I don’t know any thing it does besides making people 
miserable:—And yet somehow, foolish as it is, one can’t help liking it... .* 


Three points emerge. “Sentimental folks” is synonymous with 
“persons who obey the ‘laws of delicacy.’”’ Delicacy is associated 
specifically with the “refin’d” kind of “sentiments.” And finally, 
“foolish as it is, one can’t help liking it.” The latter, we may remark, 
is Jane Austen’s attitude to Marianne, made explicit.™ 


% Sense and Sensibility, ed., R. W. Chapman, pp. 55-56, 93. A character in Kelly’s 
novel Memoirs of a Magdalen (1767) believed that “she who can love a second time is 
utterly unworthy of being ever loved at all’’ (““Cooke’s Edition” [n.d.], 1, 40. The lady, 
oddly, has just turned down a Lord Winworth). 

% Works, pp. 17-18. 

* With some differences of emphasis, it is true. The “foolishness” is made more 
of in Jane Austen than in Kelly, where it is partly seen through the eyes of characters 
themselves comic. But there is in both an evident liking for “sensibility” coupled 
with a satirical awareness of its extravagance. (I refer to Sense and Sensibility rather 
than the early burlesques, where the satire is more uncompromising.) It is no part of 
my argument to deny Kelly’s allegiance to sentimentalism; but his critics have made 
too much of it, and such playing down of it as there is in this paper seems to me neces- 
sary to restore a correct perspective. 
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By Act IV, Lady Betty, though herself deeply in love with Win- 
worth, has conducted a suit to Miss Marchmont on his behalf, and at 
his request, though he still loves Lady Betty. Miss Marchmont, in 
love with another, refuses, and Lady Betty expresses her relief to Mrs. 
Harley.* Mrs. Harley, after a reference to the “delicate absurdities” 
of the ladies’ “elevated minds,” gives Lady Betty renewed assurances 
that it is with her and not Miss Marchmont that Winworth is still 
in love. Meanwhile, Miss Marchmont’s delicacy leads her to imagine 
that she has offended Lady Betty by refusing Winworth, and she en- 
dures a conflict between the delicacy which forbids her to marry a man 
she does not love, and the delicacy which makes it difficult for her to 
cause pain to her friend. She decides to sacrifice her inclination by ac- 
cepting Winworth’s proposal after all. 

By this time Lady Betty is convinced that Winworth is really in 
love with her, and Miss Marchmont’s decision causes alarm. Much 
delicacy is exercised by both ladies. Mrs. Harley is afraid lest Miss 
Marchmont’s new decision should upset her plan for bringing Win- 
worth and Lady Betty together (‘‘Now will I be hang’d if she doesn’t 
undo every thing by a fresh stroke of delicacy. . . O the devil take this 
elevation of sentiment ... Now her delicacy is willing to be miser- 
able’’).** Lady Betty assures Miss Marchmont that she is not hurt by 
her refusal of Winworth—on the contrary. Miss Marchmont takes 
this as a further sign of Lady Betty’s considerate magnanimity, and 
is all the more determined to sacrifice herself by accepting Winworth 
(“Did ever two fools plague one another so heartily with their delicacy 
and sentiment?”’).”? 

Eventually, however, all complications are resolved and all the 
lovers correctly paired. Mrs. Harley declares “‘the triumph of good 
sense over delicacy,” and Cecil, another character, considers it “ex- 
tremely happy for your people of refin’d sentiments to have friends 
with a little common understanding.’** It seems almost superfluous 
by now to note in nearly all these passages the collocation and identi- 
fication of “delicacy” with “refined” or “elevated sentiments.” That 
is, with “sensibility” in one of its primary forms. 


% Miss Marchmont’s delicacy in refusing a prudentially acceptable proposal 
ranks her with many a heroine of true sensibility. The commonsensical Mrs. Harley 
records this reflection: ‘““That a woman without a shilling shou’d refuse an Earl witha 
fine person and a great estate, is the most surprising afiair I ever heard of” (Works, p. 38). 

% Works, p. 30. 

27 Works, p. 40. 

%8 Works, p. 57. 
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False Delicacy has frequently been thought of as a “sentimental 
comedy” par excellence, of the kind which Goldsmith attacked in his 
famous essay of 1773, in the Preface to The Good-Natured Man 
(1768), and, in a glancing reference, in the Dedication to Dr. Johnson 
of She Stoops to Conquer (1773).2* Goldsmith may well have borne 
Kelly’s play (of course among others) in mind when he made these 
attacks, for it was a much envied (and very successful) rival of his own 
first play on the London stage early in 1768. Goldsmith’s biographer 
Forster, in his account of the rivalry,*® remarks that “Kelly had 
sounded the depths of sentimentalism.’** Mark Schorer, though he 
considers that Kelly’s attitude toward sentimentalism was dichoto- 
mous and that even in this play there are elements critical of senti- 
mentalism, nevertheless implies that False Delicacy depends “en- 
tirely ...on the sentimental interest” and that this “sentimental 
interest” overshadows everything else.” 

This is surely a tradition which needs rectifying. The title alone 
should set us on our guard. Moreover, the deliberately complicated 
absurdity of a plot motivated entirely by ‘‘false delicacy” does not 
make for a straightforwardly sentimental play.* Goldsmith’s view of 
sentimental comedy as intended to draw tears rather than laughter 
does not apply; whether Kelly’s play is funny or not, it is meant to be. 
Of course the action of False Delicacy was capable of drawing the 
sympathetic tear not only from its audience but even from such a 
character within the plot as Cecil, who with Mrs. Harley forms a 
kind of puncturing, antisentimental chorus to the over-delicate goings- 
on.® But if one is really disposed to weep, Honeywood’s tender benev- 
olence in The Good-Natured Man might be as likely to arouse tears 
by its extreme amiability as laughter by its absurd excess. The element 
of sentimentalism in Goldsmith has more than once been noticed, 

29 In his Prologue to She Stoops to Conquer, Garrick (who also, incidentally, had 


written the Prologue and Epilogue to False Delicacy) attacked the muse who “deals in 
sentimentals.” 

%® John Forster, The Life and Times of Oliver Goldsmith, 2nd ed. (1854), u, 115 ff. 

* Forster, 1, 116. Goldsmith’s biographers usually take this view unquestioningly. 

* Schorer, p. 397; cf. also p. 302. 

*% Some of the characters are given “novelistic’” names. Miss Marchmont is called 
Hortensia, Miss Rivers, Theodora. This was a common feature of sentimental novels, 
taken over from the older romances. It is mocked within the play itself: “Theodora!— 
what a charming name for the romance of a circulating library! ...”” (Works, p. 13). 

“ Works, p. 34. 

* Schorer, pp. 390-91, points out the function of this chorus, but his subsequent 
remarks on the play show, I think, that he undervalues the element of satire with 
which it is identified. 
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and on a proper sentimental calculus The Vicar of Wakefield would 
surely be found a more thoroughgoing piece than any of Kelly’s three 
best-known comedies.* Arthur Sherbo notes the tendency of senti- 
mental dramatists to satirise sentimentalism, even to make fun of 
their own conformity to it.*” I think there is more than mere occasional 
self-deflation in False Delicacy. The play’s sympathetic characters do 
, not just happen to be, in the style of the time, persons of sensibility. 
Their extreme delicacy is isolated as their chief characteristic and as 
the basis for the whole absurd complication of plot; the dénouement, 
however attractive the delicate characters may be in their way, has to 
be brought about by those few persons who have “a little common un- 
derstanding”; it is, despite a tear and some moralising in the play’s 
closing lines, a “‘triumph of good sense over delicacy.” This surely 
suggests that the play is not in the same category as, say, Cumber- 
land’s Brothers (1769)—though that is not an extreme or pure exam- 
ple, and in it Cumberland made little jabs from time to time at false 
sentimentalism in Lady Dove. If it is objected that, to the extent that 
the play is satiric, it satirises delicacy, in the sense of exaggerated con- 
siderateness, and not sentimentalism in general, two points may be 
made in answer. First, as we have seen in the general discussion of 
delicacy, the quality was so closely related to sensibility that it is un- 
likely that the bare use of the word, in almost any sense, could escape 
bringing sensibility and sentimentalism to the mind of a contemporary 
audience. Secondly, passages from the play associating delicacy with 
“elevation of sentiment” and with standard sentimental attitudes 
(such as Lady Betty’s refusal to “admit a second impression on her 
heart”) indicate that Kelly was perfectly deliberate in making fun not 
merely of a specific kind of delicacy, but, to some degree, of the cult 
of sensibility in general. 

There are of course qualifications. Sentimentalism included more 
than a cult of refined emotion: it embraced also the broad benevo- 
lence of Tom Jones and the intense passion of Mary Wollstonecraft’s 
The Wrongs of Woman: or, Maria (1798). We have seen, on the other 
hand, that delicacy was associated particularly with “refined” rather 
than intense (or other) sensibility, and Kelly’s comedy, with its con- 
stant talk of ‘‘refin’d” and “elevated” sentiments, does not go beyond 
this limited association. As a satire of sentimentalism it does not thus 


% False Delicacy, A Word to the Wise (1770), and The School for Wives (1773). 
#7 Arthur Sherbo, English Sentimental Drama (1957), p. 147. 
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cover all its aspects: but then it is certainly aimed at one of the most 
important. 

A more important qualification is that obviously Kelly was far 
from being unsympathetic to sentimentalism. His other writings 
prove it, though Mark Schorer has argued some of these to be more 
independent of sentimentalism than is False Delicacy. Hardly any 
writing of the period, not Smollett’s novels nor the plays of Goldsmith 
and Sheridan, could completely avoid sympathetic treatment of things 
which we associate with the cult of sensibility: the melting tear, the 
tender sigh, the decorous fainting fit, acts of spontaneous “‘good- 
nature,” delicate heroines, highly—perhaps extravagantly—benev- 
olent heroes. False Delicacy has its full share of these, and no secret is 
made of the amiability of it all: “foolish as it is, one can’t help liking 
it.” But then, in a sense (and admitting differences of merit, propor- 
tion, and emphasis), Goldsmith could not “help liking” young Honey- 
wood, or Jane Austen, Marianne Dashwood: their satires of sensibility 
are nonetheless not profitably taken to be straightforward sentimental 
works. In Sense and Sensibility, it is less sensibility that Jane Austen 
attacks, than excessive sensibility. In itself, sensibility is a desirable 
quality, not exclusive of, but complementary to, sense: this is clear 
from the first chapter. Marianne and Elinor both have sensibility as 
well as sense, though in different proportions. And Marianne’s sensi- 
bility, whereby, for instance, she “could never love by halves,” once it 
has been suitably tempered with sense at the end of the novel, makes 
her all the better a wife to Colonel Brandon*® and all the better a 
person therefore. False Delicacy is, similarly, less levelled against 
delicacy than against the excess of that quality. Jane Austen’s novel 
is more satiric in emphasis and effectiveness than Kelly’s play. But 
the comparison helps us to see that sustained mockery of sensibility 
may coexist with a strong sympathy for it, and that, though its 
mockery may be mild, False Delicacy is rather a work of this sort than, 
according to the traditional view, an out-and-out sentimental comedy 
with a few bits of satire thrown in.*® 


%8 Sense and Sensibility, p. 379. Colonel Brandon is Marianne’s “second attach- 
ment.” In marrying him she has conquered a strict sentimental prejudice. Winworth, 
too, is Lady Betty’s “second attachment,” and the end of the play sees them paired 
nonetheless. 

* While inheriting the traditional view about the play’s essential sentimentalism, 
critics have often significantly felt the need to qualify it somehow. Ernest Bernbaum, 
The Drama of Sensibility (1915), pp. 225-227, acknowledges that the title of False 
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Kelly was a sentimental writer, and known in his day as such. 
The paradox about this play is that, though a satire, it is formally in 
the sentimental medium. A note to Garrick’s comic Prologue says 
that this Prologue is a rewriting of a “serious one’”’ by Kelly himself. 
The play is chaste, eschews ribaldry, has “pathetic” moments, and 
deals in “‘sentiments.” It is “sentimental” in this sense, and people 
said so, in praise and blame. But its “risible” qualities, and its ridicule, 
were noted too. One reviewer,“ who thought the action a mere ve- 
hicle for “critical situations, and noble sentiment,” found the situa- 
tions ‘“‘extreamly entertaining” but complained of the satire: “the 
sentiments are so managed, as to destroy their merit with their use. 
The piece, as it stands, is more a satire on true Delicacy than false. . ..”” 





Delicacy “and some of its conspicuous qualities are antagonistic to sentimentalism,”’ 
and that it “sometimes satirizes the very tendency it is supposed to support.” But 
writing of Mrs. Harley he says: “‘Kelly did not perceive that by admitting such a charac- 
ter he had placed a traitor in the sentimental camp.” This is odd. And, as he partly 
knows, Mrs. Harley is not the only vehicle of the satire: the absurdly complicated situa- 
tions in which the characters find themselves as a result of their delicacy must also be 
allowed to make their point. A much more extreme statement of the play’s sentimen- 
talism is to be found in G. H. Nettleton’s English Drama of the Restoration and Eight- 
eenth Century (1914), pp. 268 ff., but even here “partial alleviation of the distresses of 
sentimentality” is recognised; and subsequent critics such as A. H. Thorndike, Mark 
Schorer, and Arthur Sherbo all qualify their view of the play’s sentimentalism in vary- 
ing degrees by pointing to elements of comic quality within it, or to the satire embodied 
in the characters of Cecil and Mrs. Harley. It still seems necessary, however, to stress 
the primary nature of the deliberate though unmalicious ridicule implied even in many 
apparently “straight” sentimental passages. Arthur Sherbo’s interesting recent book, 
English Sentimental Drama, warns us that in reading sentimental comedies we should 
beware of finding deliberate ridicule where excessive sentimentalism merely “stirs our 
sense of the ridiculous” (p. 85). This is important and true. But I think, in general and 
in particular, that Sherbo is also right not only in seeing that ‘Kelly aligns himself 
with the less extreme proponents of sentimental drama” (p. 8), but also in acknowl- 
edging further the possibility of “parody or at least deliberate exaggeration” (p. 133) 
in the more extreme sentimental passages, though my emphasis on this is greater than 
Sherbo would probably acquiesce to. 
“ Hawkesworth, in Gentleman’s Magazine, xxxvim (1768), 78, 80 ff. 





THE STRUCTURE OF THE OLD ENGLISH 
GNOMIC POEMS 


R. MacGregor Dawson, University of King’s College, Halifax, N. S. 


Although the gnomic poems of the Exeter Book and MS Cotton Tibe- 
rius B i have recently become more widely known through the editions 
of Miss B. C. Williams,’ W. S. Mackie,’ and G. P. Krapp and E. V. K. 
Dobbie,’ and through their inclusion in several Old English readers, 
nevertheless they have received comparatively little critical atten- 
tion. Most of the early critics regarded the poems as literary curios- 
ities, and only the more recent critics have attempted to explain the 
meaning and purpose of the gnomes and to deal with textual prob- 
lems. 

But even Miss Williams (p. 109), who has produced the most com- 
plete commentary to date, sees in the Exeter and Cotton Gnomes only 
metrical exercises. Are they no more than this? Did two separate 
scribes feel that it was necessary to preserve these poems solely as “‘a 
modei for alliterative composition”? Or can the gnomic poems have 
served a more useful purpose? 

Miss Williams, in dividing the gnomes into groups, according to 
topic, has laid the foundation for my thesis, but I do not believe that 
she has gone far enough. As both she and Mr. Kenneth Jackson 
point out, with reference to gnomes in general, gnomic knowledge 
seems to have had its place in early literatures: it would appear to have 
served, in the absence of a reference library, as a source of useful hints 
for the governing of men’s lives in such fields as education, religion, 
morals, and warfare.‘ The first six verses of the Proverbs of Solomon 
and the eighth verse of the eighth chapter of Ecclesiasticus show 
what gnomes meant to the early Hebrews, and the Owl and the Night- 
ingale establishes the importance of proverbial knowledge in legal 
argument in England. But may we not assume, then, that there must 


1B. C. Williams, Gnomic Poetry in Anglo-Saxon (New York, 1914). 

2W. S. Mackie, ed., The Exeter Book, Part II: Poems IX-XXXII, EETS, o.s., 
194 (London, 1934). 

* G. P. Krapp and E. V. K. Dobbie, edd., The Exeter Book, Vol. 1 of The Anglo- 
Saxon Poetic Records (New York, 1936); and E. V. K. Dobbie, ed., The Anglo-Saxon 
Minor Poems, Vol. v1 of The Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records (New York, 1942). 

* K. Jackson, Studies in Early Celtic Nature Poetry (Cambridge, 1935), pp. 135-36. 
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have existed large collections of gnomes which formed a corpus of 
general information, and that what we have in the Exeter and Cotton 
MSS are merely several sets of these, one of which was known to and 
drawn upon by the author of the Seafarer? 

It seems to me that if these gnomic poems are inspected closely, a 
pattern will be evident which shows a much greater unity than has 
hitherto been suggested. This pattern is similar to the ‘‘stream-of- 
consciousness” employed so effectively by certain modern novelists. 
The poems are not simply lists but mnemonic arrangements in se- 
quences built up by multiple association of ideas, either through mean- 
ing or through sound. 

I detect three types of connection between the gnomes. To begin 
with, there is the simple chain in which the end of one gnome suggests 
the beginning of the subsequent one. The second type begins with one 
central theme from which several gnomes are individually dependent. 
The third is a composite of the first two. Two or more lines of thought 
begin from one point and each progresses in the pattern of Type I. 
Eventually, one of the streams will be continued as the main one and 
the others will stop. These patterns seem to be in keeping with the 
digressive nature of Old English poetry in general. 

Space permits only limited quotation from the gnomes under dis- 
cussion, but I shall assume that the reader has available the Exeter 
Gnomes in Mackie’s edition, and R. K. Gordon’s rendering® of the 
Cotton Gnomes. The Old English text is perhaps best presented in the 
Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records series, Vols. 111 and vi. Both of the transla- 
tions mentioned present certain debatable points of interpretation, to 
which I shall suggest alternatives in my commentary and footnotes. 

Part ‘‘A” of the Exeter Gnomes opens with lines 1—4a as a form of 
introduction in the shape of an exhortation from the scop to the audi- 
ence to share with him their sayings. Possibly he was in search of new 
materials; possibly he was one of a group of merrymakers, urging the 
rest to follow his lead. It is interesting to note that there are similar 
exhortations in early Welsh literature: this must have been a common 
gambit. 

The body of the poem opens with the praise of God, who in the 
beginning gave us life and its transitory pleasures and will reclaim His 
gift. This is paralleled by Man sceal on eorpan, geong ealdian. Two ideas 
have been put forward here: that of the gift and that of life. Man’s 


5 R. K. Gordon, transl., Anglo-Saxon Poetry (London, 1926). 
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death, as opposed to God’s eternal life, is as far as the life theme is 
taken (1. 12a). The poet, returning to the point of divergence, picks up 
the gift motif and carries it forward. God’s other gifts of many 
thoughts, many dispositions, and many ways of life are mentioned. 
A gift common to all men is wisdom, and it is the wise men who settle 
the disputes caused by human differences. The seven gifts of the Holy 
Ghost*—wisdom, understanding, counsel, etc.—furnish the necessary 
link between wisdom and counsel. Good counsel is of paramount im- 
‘ portance, and, just as it is matched with prudence and justice is 
matched with the wise, so is a good man a fit companion for another 
good man. This is followed by a suggestion that it is man’s destiny to 
move in pairs, and the train of thought progresses to the idea of man 
and wife and their offspring. 

Birth suggests death, and as the tree dies, so does the man. Pes- 
tilence carries him off, as it is God’s will to diminish the population. 
Death comes suddenly at the hands of the Lord, and hence a wise man 
will ever live in righteousness, and the prosperous man (probably the 
same one) will be happy. The unhappy man will be the one whose 
friends desert him and the one who runs out of food. The blameless 
man, on the other hand, will be glad (a reference back to the man 
who is righteous, in addition to a link with the prosperous man). The 
blind man has no friends, and is unhappy. (At this point, the poet 
digresses into the reasons for the blind man’s unhappiness, moving on 
an alternative track which is soon abandoned.) Furthermore, it turns 
out that the blind man is unrighteous (cf. the previous gnomes), and 
he is blind as a punishment, though he may be healed if his heart is 
pure. 

Healing suggests a physician, and the leech heals those who are 
ill. As the physician is to the sick man, so the teacher is to the youth. 
Young men need to be taught, that they may develop their characters, 
especially the quality of firmness of mind. “A man should restrain a 
violent mind.” This brings up the violence of the storm and the beat- 
ing of the waves upon the cliffs, and contrasted to the storm is the 
later serenity of the sea when not aroused, which parallels the serenity 
of a people when they have settled their differences. At such times 
they have a natural loyalty toward their ruler, a brave man, who must 
be generous and not eager for power. Majesty and pride go together, 
as do bold men and brave men. 

From here we pass to the brave man in warfare, and the proper 


* Isaiah 11:2. 
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place for a woman. She should stay at home, for if she does not she will 
gossip (possibly “‘cause gossip about herself’’) and will therefore be de- 
spised. (The resemblance between lines 64 and 100 would indicate a 
stock response on the part of the poet to a gnome about a wife’s 
constancy.) Compared to the despised woman is the despised man and 
his consequent shame. He will walk “‘in the shadows,” but the virtuous 
man, on the other hand, will walk “in the light.’”’ From this comes 
the reward motif, as the thought shifts to the placing of the hand of 
the chieftain on the head of the favoured warrior. With the token of 
esteem go the distribution of gold and the decoration of the throne of 
the lord. At this point, Part “‘A” breaks off. 

Part ‘“‘B” opens without an introduction. I can trace no connection 
with Part “A,” and I would suggest that ““B”’ is probably the start of a 
new series. 

We begin with frost; its opposite, fire; ice; and the frozen earth. 
“Winter will pass, summer come again.”’ The sea makes its appearance 
here, and I can think only that the winter was closely connected in the 
Anglo-Saxon mind with the hrimcealde sa, and that one of the most 
welcome features of the summer was the warmer ocean voyage. Holen 
sceal inaled, if taken as ‘The prince shall be burned,””’ brings to mind 
burial in a blazing ship, or, if not that, a simpler cremation® or the 


annual purification of a house through the burning of holly.® The 


train of thought may, in any event, be traced directly to ineled from 
the words fyr wudu meltan. 


Forst sceal freosan, fyr wudu meltan. 


Sund unstille, 
deop, deada weg dyrne bid lengest. 
Holen sceal inzled, yrie gedzled 
deades monnes. Dom bib selast. 


Yrfe gedaled follows on the funeral idea, or by rhyme from the first 
half-line if olen is taken to mean “holly,” and we are reminded in the 
next gnome that the most lasting possession of a man is the good name 
which he leaves behind him. Fame is best—the line of thought which is 
followed by the Beowulf-poet, subsequent upon cremation and the 
disposal of the dead man’s property in that poem. 

From the division of possessions comes the idea of the use of pres- 


7K. Malone, “Notes on Gnomic Poem ‘B’ of the Exeter Book,” Medium Houm, 
xu (1943), 64-67; “Freawaru,” ELH, vm (1940), 41 and n. 

* Tacitus, Germania, ch. xxv, “corpora clarorum certis lignis crementur.” 

*H. Bachtold-Staubli, Handworterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens (Berlin and 
Leipzig, 1927-42), VII, 362-63. 
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ents in arranging marriages (and also note the word cyning after 
holen, “‘prince’”’). After the mention of a royal marriage come the list 
of duties of a queen, or of any wife, and the rules for the correct 
presentation of the mead-cup in the hall. 

Next, we find a jump ahead in logic. The ship comes first, then the 
sailor, then the wife, through whom the connection is established. The 
shield comes in as a fleeting impression from scip sceal genegled. There 
may be a suggestion from the studded decoration of a shield, or there 
may be merely a comparison of the two methods of fastening wood to- 
gether. The wife of the Frisian who welcomes her husband home carries 
on the conjugal duties of the wife mentioned earlier. A woman must 
remain faithful to her husband when he is away on a voyage, for 
though he be long absent, yet he will return. Unfaithful wives are in- 
troduced in contrast, and the poet then returns (Il. 103 ff.) to the 
previously begun discussion of sea voyages. The interpretation of 
maegdegsan wyn as “ship,” the object of hafad, eliminates a bad 
break in sense (the suddenly intruding ‘‘maid,” delight of her posses- 
sor, of the translators) and is to be preferred for this reason. Line 107 
shifts to the sailor who does not come home again, but settles down in 
a foreign country. He will need land, a house, fuel, and food, and he 
who does not have food will die. Death by starvation, death by 
murder, and (suggested only) death by disease give us a descending 
order of ignominious deaths. 

“Disease shall languish, and [hean sceal gehnigan seems to be con- 
nected only through rhyme] justice shall flourish.” Good counsel, 
related to justice and the other gifts mentioned in Isaiah 11: 2-5, is a 
man’s best course, and evil his worst. Good is close to God—the result 
of a governed mind. The governed hand follows, bound in additionally 
by rhyme. (Hyge sceal gehealden, hond gewealden.) Everything has its 
proper place: sight in the eye, wisdom in the breast, food in the mouth, 


0 E. A. Kock, “Jubilee Jaunts and Jottings,” Lunds Universitets Arsskrift, N.F., 

Avd. I, Bd. 14, Nr. 26 (1918), 38. The text of ll. 103-106 in OE is as follows: 

Lida bip longe on sibe: a mon sceal sepeah leofes wenan, 

gebidan pes he gebedan ne meg. Hwonne him eft gebyre weorde, 

ham cyme®, gif he hal leofa3, nefne hin holm gestyre3, 

mere hafad mundum meSegsan wyn. 
The interpretation of Mackie and of Williams, requires that 1. ro6b be considered as 
separate from |. 106a and that it be read Megé egsan wyn, “A maid is the delight of her 
possessor.” This requires that egsa be translated ‘owner’ or “possessor,” which Krapp 
and Dobbie (p. 307) regard as extremely dubious in OE. They prefer to follow Kock, 
who sees the second half-line as a three-membered kenning, “the joy of the dread of 
the nations,” hence “the Viking’s joy,” or, simply, “ship.” The phrase thus becomes 
the object of hafad. 
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meals at the proper times, gold on a sword, jewels on a woman, fierce- 
ness in warriors, books for the scholar, housel for the holy man, and 
sins for the heathen. The suggestion from hebnum is Woden, who 
wrought idols. God, on the other hand, wrought glory and, indeed, all 
that we have. ‘‘He will, in the end, rule all mankind.” 

Part “‘C”’ is less unified than the first two, and, indeed, it begins 
with six lines that are difficult to explain. The first half-line (Red 
sceal mon singan) is reminiscent of the opening of Part “A,” and is 
followed by two and one-half lines concerning the duties of a man," 
and the thought then turns to the virtuous man and his horse.” The 
next idea is that of possessions, which may stem from the horse, and it 
is possible, I feel, to shift from the fortunate man who has wealth 
(1. 143) to the fortunate man who enjoys the friendship which meant 
so much to the Anglo-Saxons. A friendless man, by comparison, when 
he is on a journey, must go far around a fun, and is thus forced to have 
wolves as his only companions." The result is fear and a gref deadum 
men, followed by a digression into the predatory habits of wolves. The 
images of death prompt the poet to introduce other grim subjects: the 
fates and their web (though wred sceal wunden may refer to a shroud"), 
and the punishment of the cruel man. 

Reverting to the idea of comradeship, we find the suitability of the 
bow to the arrow and the fact that a man should be a comrade to 
both. A similar relationship exists between one gift of treasure and 
another. The gift motif develops into the giving away of gold, then into 
God’s giving and taking away of His bounty. The theme of mutability 
creeps in as it occurs to the poet that it is God’s will that even the 
hall shall grow old (cf. the Wanderer). 

I think it likely that the connotations of beam as “column,” 
“‘pillar,” or “joist”? may, in conjunction with the idea of mutability, 
have furnished the mental bridge between Sele sceal stondan and 
Licgende beam lesest growed. There is no doubt that beam means 
“tree” in the context, but the decay of the house and its timbers and 
supports is similar to the fall of the tree and its subsequent decay. 


1 In company with many editors (though not with Mackie) I would emend Jeofes, 
“Jover’’ to lofes, “‘praise.”” Cf. Beowulf 24, where lofdedum occurs in a rather similar 
gnomic context. 

12 In |. 1414, translate fil “morally good,” and mon “is mindful of.” 

13 Reading Jeofes, “friend,” as Mackie does, in 1. r39b, one may see ll. 138-44 in 
large part as a discussion of friendship: a good man values the goodness of an obedient 
horse; all the more (the poet implies) should he value a friend. The point is then illus- 
trated by an account of the dangers of traveling alone. 

4 Williams (p. 142) suggests this as a possibility. 
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The pair of gnomes 


Treo sceolon bredan ond treow weaxan 
sio geond bilwitra breost arise®. 


present a very interesting case. Treo, following beam, has come to the 
mind of the poet, but the next idea is not one of trees, but of treow, 
“truth,” the homonym. Miss Williams has mentioned this as a pun, 
but I feel that the relationship through sound is more significant than 
that. The mental jump might be regarded as an accident, were it not 
for the fact that it seems to occur with the same ideas in lines 32b and 
33b of the Cotton Gnomes (vide infra). I would regard these two in- 
stances as strong evidence in support of the universal principle of 
association enunciated at the beginning of this article. From freow 
comes the innocent heart, and then, by contrast, the unmgetreow man 
for whom God cares not. God created everything in the beginning. 

There may be, through the opening words of St. John’s Gospel, a 
connection between the Creation and the wislicu word which befits 
every man. I hesitate to make any pronouncement upon this, since it 
is open to doubt and impossible of proof. It is, however, worth noting. 

Wise words are fitting for every man, and prudence (smytiro) for a 
warrior. By a parallel construction, a lay is also fitting for a gleeman. 
Continuing smytiro, the poet digresses briefly into the varied minds 
and thoughts upon earth and then returns to the gleeman and his 
knowledge of song. Any man will be less lonely, i.e., have more friends, 
if he can sing. The man who must live alone, friendless, is wretched. 
It is well for him to have a brother to aid in hunting, and this leads to 
companionship in warfare and two friends at dice together. The game 
of dice requires leisure, and all men have leisure, as a rule, except in a 
ship at times when all must row. Rowing brings on weariness, but if a 
man ceases from rowing he is accused of being slack. Here the thread 
breaks once more, unless the next few lines are taken to refer to the 
well-known quarrels occurring over the gaming-table. It is possible, but 
requires that stan (1. 189) be translated as “‘dice.” I think that a clean 
break is preferable. 

The singer takes up a new line. Cunning, evil, and theft are paral- 
leled by skill and things honorable, and from the first three comes the 
bandying of words which leads to feuds. The earliest feud was that of 
Cain and Abel, and this began all other hatred and fighting. The 
effect of hatred became known and weapons were invented with which 
to do battle. The poem ends with a list of weapons and their char- 
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acteristics, and a link joining helm and cenum (‘the brave man’’) and 
his opposite, the coward. 

The Cotton Gnomes open with Cyming sceal rice healdan. The 
thought shifts to the city, the abode of the king, regarded as the work 
of the giants of old. This thought, common in elegiac poetry, leads, as 
it does in the Wanderer, to reflections on nature, the wind and the 
thunder. Thunder suggests the power of the gods, and hence that of 
Christ, and through another pagan twist, Wyrd comes in. At this point, 
the train temporarily breaks and the thought continues from the 
double connotation of nature and the supernatural furnished by 
pbunar. Underlying the whole of lines 3-12 is the further unifying de- 
vice of description by superlatives such as hatost, cealdost, hrimigost, 
switolost, deorost, snotorost. 

The nature motif introduces winter, spring, summer, and autumn, 
and autumn brings us back to God and His grace and bounty. Truth, 
one of God’s attributes, next appears, and is opposed to treasure, a 
transitory possession. Back, now, to wisdom, especially that of the 
old man who has experienced much. As in the elegies, this suggests 
woe, which clings inescapably. The wise old man’s opposite is the 
young warrior, who should have good companions. (Wolcnu scridad 
appears to be quite isolated and inexplicable.) 

The next three gnomes (Il. 16-18a) follow upon the young warrior 
and his training. They deal with the knightly subjects of pride, fight- 
ing and hawking. The two gnomes after this may either carry on from 
the mention of hafuc or refer to the earlier nature theme. The former 
is the more likely, in view of the parallels of hawk, wolf and boar. 
In any event, the main stream continues ideas of fame, spears, and 
rings, all relating to the eorle of line 10. 

At line 23b the nature motif returns, and the two trains of thought 
continue parallel, natural history and phenomena alternating with 
social customs relating to courtly behaviour, after the third pattern 
outlined at the beginning of this article, and the one gnome mest sceal 
on ceole, segelgyrd, seomian developing from the ydum and mereflode 
of the preceding lines. 

There are some noteworthy correspondences and similarities that 
occur in this section of the Cotton Gnomes. Line 32b contains the 
second appearance of the word /reow in the two poems. In this in- 
stance, the shift is not from “trees” to “truth,” but from “truth” to 
“trees,” from treow to wudu, with, I am certain, an intermediate treo 
in the mind of the poet. Again, the on heofenum of line 35 is echoed by 
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on heofenum in line 40, and again in line 48. The meanings differ 
slightly, but the sounds are the same. The composer possibly had the 
three on heofenum lines in his repertoire and the one called to mind 
the others. 

The wind and rain of lines 40-41 suggest the bystrum wederum of 
line 42a, and possibly the unpleasant living conditions of the demon 
of lines 42b-43a. The gnome 43b-—45a is difficult to explain. It does 
not fit in with the content of the surrounding gnomes, nor does it 
follow clearly in thought; yet it is bound in by alliteration and cannot 
be dismissed as interpolation. There is, however, the possibility that 
the word dyrne is the key. It may have been suggested by the weather 
and demon gnomes just before. Dyrne is a term used of Grendel and 
his kin (Beowulf 1357), and it may be that the pyrs prompted the 
standard form dyrne crefte. 

Line 45b resumes the train of thought on natural occurrences. 
Line 50 introduces a moral theme consequent upon the notion of the 
governance of God in line 49, just as line 10 turned to sod bid switolost 
after ba pe him god sended. This theme develops from the opposition of 
good and evil in a series of oppositions of a cosmic nature. It is also 
to be noticed that the word snotor occurs after the moral reflections, as 
it did in line 11, and as it does in the Wanderer, line 111. The punish- 
ment of the criminal follows the mention of synne and leads to the 
question of the dwelling-place of the soul after death. This in turn 
produces a few lines on the future life and its uncertainty. The poem 
ends on an extended gnome which develops this idea, observing that 
no one ever returns to tell us of the heavenly kingdom. 

I do not believe that anywhere in the foregoing pages I have forced 
an unnatural meaning on the poems or corrupted the text, and I have 
kept well clear of the favourite critical device of claiming interpola- 
tion. I feel that the system I have outlined is the only way to account 
for the logical pattern to be found in the Exeter and Cotton Gnomes. 
It is not too much to expect that a scop would link together thoughts in 
much the same way that in Widsid one has joined the Wendels, the 
Werns, and the Wicings, the Frisians, and Franks, and the Frumtings. 
It is a process that may be observed in our casual conversation. The 
result is the same—a rambling style which covers a great deal of 
ground, yet never reaches any particular goal. This is not, perhaps, a 
good pattern for a poem, but it is an adequate one, and is far more sat- 
isfactory than the total absence of form which many critics feel to be 
characteristic of these poems. 





PIERS PLOWMAN AND THE THREE AGES OF MAN 


John F. Adams, University of Denver 


I 


It has generally been the tendency of interpretation and criticism of 
Piers Plowman to center on questions of the meaning of Do Wel, Do 
Bet, and Do Bést, Piers’ relation to them, or the significance of Piers 
himself. These interpretations see the significance of the three terms in 
such triads as “‘the three lives” (active, contemplative, and mixed), in 
stages of mystical approach to God (purification, illumination, and 
union), and in the Trinity itself. 

The “three lives” interpretation begins with Henry W. Wells.! 
According to his view the pilgrim is in quest of three states—Do-Wel, 
Do-bet, and Do-best—corresponding to the active life of intellectual 
studies and priestly duties, the contemplative life of religious orders, 
and the mixed life expressed in the corporate church. Each state is 
under the protection respectively of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit.2? Each of these stages constitutes a step of progressive holi- 
ness: “‘To rule others is to Do Best. To rule one’s self is to Do Well. 
Do Bet is described as an advanced state of Charity and Humility.’”* 

Nevill K. Coghill picks up this basic set of correspondences, and 
sees the structure of the poem growing out of the successive embodi- 
ment of these three states in Piers.‘ Dowel provides the embodiment of 
the abstract virtues underlying the active life, the contemplative life, 
and the life of spiritual authority; while Dobet has the power of the 
Keys. 

In a paper read before the MLA in 1946, and later incorporated in 
a fuller study, Howard Meroney questions that Dowel, Dobet, and 
Dobest exemplify Walter Hilton’s concept of the three lives or their 
corresponding mental states, suggesting that they rather represent the 
soul’s mystical progress through the purgative, illuminative, and 
unitive aspects. To consider the progression to be from Laity to 

1 Henry W. Wells, “The Construction of Piers Plowman,” PMLA, Lxiv (1929), 
123-40. 

2 Wells, p. 132. 

* Wells, p. 133. 

* Nevill K. Coghill, ““The Character of Piers Plowman Considered from the B 


Text,” Medium Hioum, 11 (1933), 108-35. 
5 Howard Meroney, “The Life and Death of Longe Wille,” ELH, xvu (1950), 10. 
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Clergy, he says, is to confuse rank and holiness.* Donaldson also ques- 
tions the three lives interpretations, arguing that more than one triad 
is involved relative to Dowel, Dobet, and Dobest, which one set of 
correspondences does not adequately describe.’ He believes that 
Meroney’s study of the mystic correspondences provides the solution: 
the subject of the Visio is the active life of society, dealing with social 
aspects of “keep the commandments,” while the Vita is concerned 
with the more subjective and contemplative life of the individual in 
search of perfection in fulfillment of the injunction, “Be thou per- 
fect.”* The Vita, he says, handles two different concepts at the same 
time: 

The chief differencerbetween the concept is that the first, as applied to the 
individual, seems to develop in a sequence from outwardness (the active 
life) to inwardness (the contemplative life) to the inward-outwardness (the 
mixed life), while the second develops in a sequence of three states of in- 


wardness, all of which, of course, have also appropriate outward manifesta- 
tions and all of which are, incidentally, open to men of all vocations. 


This last quotation serves, I believe, both to illustrate and demon- 
strate a fundamental weakness of the “three lives” approach. The 
complexities of the poem are manifest, and the attempts so far to 
yoke them together under a single set of categories become either 
excessively complex or ingenious, or they simply fail to accommodate 
the virtually inexhausible and totally discrete complexities suggested 
by Dowel, Dobet, and Dobest in the poem. When the problem of ex- 
plaining the function of Piers himself is added, the solution may well 
seem to be hopeless. 

S. S. Hussey questions even the historicity of the three lives con- 
cept.!® The concept of the mixed life was mot a medieval commonplace 
as is maintained by those who support it as a reading of Piers, and it 
did not become current until the late fourteenth century, when it was 
popularized by Hilton. Further, Hussey demonstrates that Hilton’s 
three lives lack any direct correspondences with Dowel, Dobet, and 
Dobest. In his work Hilton does not necessarily place the mixed life 
above the contemplative as would be implied in Piers, and he rep- 


* Meroney, pp. 11-12. 

7 E. Talbot Donaldson, Piers Plowman: the C Text and Its Poet, Yale Studies in 
English, 113 (New Haven, 1949). 

* Donaldson, p. 151. 

* Donaldson, p. 159. 

10 S. S. Hussey, “Langland, Hilton, and the Three Lives,” RES, v1 (1956), 132-50. 
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resents Christ as living the mixed life, while in Piers Christ lives each 
of the lives successively." 

The error, I think, lies in the type of criticism that, having perceived some 
correspondences between Dowel, Dobet, and Dobest and the active, con- 


templative, and mixed lives proceeds to equate the two triads, thereby limit- 
ing the interpretation of the former.” 


Hussey suggests that the ideas probably were originally fairly simple, 
nontechnical ones, and that the definitions are inevitably vague and 
complementary.” 

R. W. Frank maintains that the three lives have only a general, 
nondefinitive relation to the abstractions Dowel, Dobet, and Dobest, 
and insists that if the poet had intended such a correspondence, he 
would have made the correspondences closer and more consistent." 
Frank’s own solution to the problem of the poem’s structure and 
meaning is to see the organization in terms of the individual con- 
tribution to man’s salvation by each person of the Trinity. This, he 
attempts to establish, provides the organization of the three main 
sections of the poem, and he concludes that this is the organizing prin- 
ciple. He sees no connection between the definitions in the Dowel, 
Dobet, and Dobest sections, and concludes: “Dowel, Dobet, and 
Dobest are not ‘terms,’ each with a fixed meaning, but are rather divi- 
sions of the generic term ‘Dowel.’ ’”" 

While certainly each of these bodies of interpretation has helped 
increase the understanding of the poem, I nevertheless feel that all are 
sharply limited as explanations for the poem’s complex structure, or 
as keys to its total unity. The historical validity of the three lives 
concept has been shown by Hussey to be too shaky to support by itself 
the independent weight of an interpretation of the poem, while in 
Donaldson’s interpretation of mystic progress or Frank’s proposal 

4 Hussey, pp. 135-41. 

1 Hussey, p. 133. 

1% Only two modes of life are mentioned in the fourteenth-century A yenbite of 
Inwit, said by its author to have been completed in 1340: “Holy Writ ous tekp tuo 
maneres of liues. huerby me comp to pe liue wyp-oute ende. Pe uerste is yhote workoul 
{actiue] / uor pet hi is ine zuynch of guode workes / and makep man onderstonde to 
pe profit of him-zelue / and of his emcristen. Pe oper is y-hote resteuol [contemplatiue]. 
uor pet hi is reste / of workes wyp-oute / and ne dep him na3t bote to god uor to knawe 
/ and louie. hueruore hy his ydel of nyedes wyp-oute / and ase aslepe.” Martha, he 
says, is an example of the first life, Mary of the second (Dan Michel, A yenbite of Inwit, 
ed. Richard Morris, EETS, 0.s., 23 (London, 1895], p. 199). 

“4 R. W. Frank, Piers Plowman and the Scheme of Salvation (New Haven, 1957). 


6 Frank, p. 16. 
Frank, p. 36. 
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based on the Trinity the details of correspondence are either too 
tenuous or not of sufficient significance, or else too much remains left 
unsaid or overlooked. Further, the multiplicity of possible, and even 
probable, relationships suggested itself makes suspect the possibility 
of finding any single system which will include them all. One almost 
suspects that any triad of related ascending concepts could be applied 
to the poem and found to have areas of correspondence. Although 
apparently no one has applied it, even Freud’s triad of Id, Ego, and 
Superego could be made to envelop the structure of the poem, and 
possibly contribute its own share of illumination. 

Moreover, one crucial weakness recurs in criticism of the poem that 
concentrates on explaining the abstractions Dowel, Dobet, and 
Dobest, even independent of the validity of the correspondences 
noted; the same weakness occurs, for example, in criticism of medieval 
romance which concentrates on explaining what is the Holy Grail. 
That is, the hero, particularly the hero as the backbone of the prin- 
ciple of a structure and the primary vehicle of the significance of the 
piece is, unintentionally perhaps, relegated to the background. This, 
I believe, has tended to happen in criticism of Piers Plowman. 

Although as has been shown they diverge considerably on the 
particular terms in which they see the themes of the poem presented 
and the ways in which these are developed, most critics would seem 
to agree in finding the poem’s theme itself to be “how shall a man win 
salvation?” To develop this theme the poet shows a man—the 
Dreamer—embarked on a pilgrimage or conducting an investigation, 
helping himself to an understanding of the ramifications of the prob- 
lem of finding salvation. The orientation of the poem, the center which 
holds it together, is this embodiment in the Dreamer of the life of man. 
Dowel, Dobet, and Dobest provide nodes of meaning about which 
cluster a variety of elements significant to each stage of his progress. 
Unity is provided through the central intelligence of the Dreamer, in 
much the same way that Christian forms the center of Pilgrim’s 
Progress. 

A reading of the poem that constantly relates all elements to the 
Dreamer’s—as to Pilgrim’s—life, diminishes the importance of finding 
an exact set of equivalents for Dowel, Dobet, and Dobest. A single 
life is being studied; not various modes of life, or stations of life. To 
fail to recognize this distinction is to change the focus of the poem 
in the same way the focus of a picaresque novel would be shifted in 
insisting that the order and organization lay in the adventures them- 
selves rather than in their relations to the hero. 
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Dowel, Dobet, and Dobest may have rough or occasional cor- 
respondences to the three lives, but when these correspondences are 
specifically intended, they are made explicitly clear (as in ‘““Haukyn 
the Actif man’’). Probably the terms are never used definitively— 
only attached to general areas of correspondence. Lest it appear later 
that I am here rejecting the three lives interpretation and questioning 
the validity of codifying any set of correspondences to Dowel, Dobet, 
and Dobest at the outset, only to provide a vacancy for my own 
“order,” I wish to affirm that the orders which I discuss are intended 
to be used very loosely, and contingent always to the main structural 
element, the life of the Dreamer. While I doubt that any set of cor- 
respondences will ever be found which will be “the key,” the Triad 
remains a convenient set of (shifting) references to clarify discussion 
of the Dreamer. 

The poem describes the progress of the Dreamer in his chrono- 
logical maturity and through increasing moral understanding over a 
major portion of his life, beginning as a young man and ending at the 
point of imminent death. This progress confronts the Dreamer suc- 
cessively with the respective temptations and moral problems peculiar 
to the conditions of youth, middle age, and old age, and introduces 
the mental faculty characteristic of each. I should like briefly to 
validate this as a critical approach to the poem by a hasty survey of 
the early passus of the Vita, and through the somewhat closer exami- 
nation of three key passages. Finally, I should like to show how these 


themes are drawn together in the two final passus that constitute 
the Viia de Do Best. 


Il 


The search for Dowel as a means to salvation begins in Passus VIII, 
and involves the Dreamer successively in discussions with Thought 
(VIII), Wit (IX), and Dame Study (X). Dame Study directs the 
Dreamer to Scripture, whose instructions last through the beginning 
of XI. The definitions of Dowel proposed in these encounters center 
on the problem of reason assisted by learning as a means to learn or to 
know the Right. Scripture, however, seriously questions the efficacy 
of learning as a means of salvation. Failing to understand, the Dreamer 
becomes angry, whereupon he sleeps and has a dream within his 
dream. ‘ 

This dream looks ahead to the waking Dreamer’s experience 
through forty-five years of life. It serves to clarify both Scripture’s 
castigation of learning, and the versions of Dowel provided in the 
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preceding three passus, by showing systematically the faculties man 
must employ to know what he knows, and by showing the particular 
vulnerabilities of these faculties that make them subject to error. 
In this dream he is exposed to the three ages of man, and in the Land 
of Longing is shown by Fortune the sins of the Flesh and the World 
(B-XI, 11-32). When he begins to approach old age in his dream, how- 
ever, Elde reproaches him for not having pursued Dowel and Dobet. 
The Dreamer wonders if good works alone are perhaps enough, with- 
out learning or theology, and cites Trajan as a case in point. After 
viewing the works of nature he decides that if man were ruled by rea- 
son, as nature is, virtue would be inevitable, and salvation would pre- 
sent no problem. He reproaches Reason for failing man. Reason, 
however, points out his own weaknesses to the Dreamer, showing 
that man’s peculiar nature and the purpose of his life prevent his 
living the reasonable ordered life of nature, whereupon the Dreamer 
wakes into his normal dream. 

His next guide, Ymagynatyf, explains that Clergy is a better guide 
than Reason (B-XI, 404). As the poem continues, it becomes clear 
that the abstraction Reason is equivalent to Scientia, and the abstrac- 
tion Clergy to Sapientia. However, while each is a valuable guide to 
virtue, both are finally limited; neither has a pipeline to the absolute. 


In Passus XII Ymagynatyf continues, telling how he had attempted to 
move the Dreamer into seeking higher understanding all through his 
forty-five years of life: 


And how fele fernzeres are faren / and so fewe to come, 
And of thi wylde wantounesse / tho thow songe were, 
To amende it in thi myddel age / lest miszte the faylled 
In thyne olde elde / that yuel can suffre 
Pouerte or penaunce / or preyeres bidde; 
Si non in prima vigilia, nec in secunda. . . . (B-XII, 5-9)" 


Ymagynatyf goes on to say how Scientia and Sapientia (associated 
with the Flesh and the World) may fail of themselves to provide virtue 
unless assisted by Grace (B-XII, 39-98). In summary he says: 


Clergye and Kynde Witte / comth of sizte and techynge, 
As the boke bereth witnesse / to buirnes that can rede, 
Quod Scimus, loquimur; quod vidimus, testamur. 


17 All citations from Piers Plowman which appear in this paper are taken from the 
Oxford edition, The Vision of William Concerning Piers the Plowman, ed. Walter W. 
Skeat, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1886). 
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Of quod scimus cometh clergye / and connynge of heuene, 
And of quod vidimus cometh kynde witte / of sizte of dyuerse peple 
Ac grace is a gyfte of god / and of gret loue spryngeth. .. . 

(B-XII, 66-69) 


This also introduces a third quality, Grace, which is above both 
Scientia and Sapientia, which will become a major subject later in the 
poem. 

The passus concludes with Ymagynatyf giving the solution to the 
problem of the righteous heathen, which had puzzled the Dreamer and 
made him question the validity of learning. Trajan, he tells the 
Dreamer, believed in the best law he knew, and practiced it completely; 
if he had known a better, he would have practiced it. Nevertheless, 
Learning is not pointless, as it enables man to know higher and higher 
laws which are to be rewarded (it is implied) by seats closer to the 
throne of God. 

In Passus XIII Clergy (Sapientia) replaces the practical problems 
of the value of learning disposed of in Passus XII with a metaphysical 
question. He says that Piers Plowman has “sette alle science as a 
soppe,” 

And seith that Dowel and Dobet / aren two infinites, 
Which infinites, with a feith / fynden oute Dobest, 
Which shal saue mannes soule.. . . 
(B-XIII, 127-29) 


This looks both backward to the pardon scene in the Visio and for- 
ward to the Sacrifice of Christ. The whole question of the problem of 
learning appears to have been reopened on a new level. The issue is 
changed from the value of knowledge of the possibility of knowledge. 
The solution, as demonstrated in the remainder of the poem, is that 
one must proceed from Scientia through Sapientia, to an ultimate re- 
jection of both through insight, to achieve the higher quality, Spiritus 
or Grace. 

The wisdom that enables this rejection (which the Dreamer 
ironically calls “foolishness” in Passus XV) is one of the products of 
the life of Dobet, and although it operates through Sapientia, it ap- 
pears almost to be magic: 

. .. Resoun hadde reuthe on me / and rokked me aslepe, 
Tyl I seigh, as it sorcerye were / a sotyl thinge with-al.... 
(B-XV, 11-12) 


This passus, sometimes called the “vision of Liberium Arbitrium,” 
might better be understood as the “‘vision of insight.”” The speaker in 
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this passus begins by describing himself as the embodiment of the 
various faculties by which man comes to understanding: 


‘What are 3e called,’ quod I, ‘in that courte / amonges Crystes peple?’ 
‘The whiles I quykke the corps,’ quod he / ‘called am I Anima; 
And whan I wilne and wolde / Animus ich hatte; 
And for that I can and knowe / called am I Mens; 
And whan I make mone to god / Memoria is my name; 
And when I deme domes / and do as treuthe techeth, 
Thanne is Racio my ri3t name / Resoun in Englisshe; 
And when I fele that folk telleth / my firste name is Sensus, 
And that is wytte and wisdome / the welle of all craftes. ...’ 
(B-XV, 22-30)'* 


Scientia can understand in terms of the objective world, Sapientia by 
learning, but insight transcends both by an entirely new process, “as 
it sorcerye were.” The whole of Dobet is oriented by this new means of 
perception, although its principle subject is the second faculty of 
learning, Sapientia, by means of which man comes to the insight. The 
actual subject of the insight is reserved to the Vita de Do Best. The 
Dreamer is warned continuously of the limitations and possible 
abuses of Sapientia; it is subject to misuse, and its one justificationis to 
assist in achieving the insight of Grace and Faith. If used to try to 
know too much, or to try to know God, it becomes an actual impedi- 
ment to Grace: 

Rist so that thorw resoun / wolde the rote knowe 

Of god and of his grete my3te / his graces it letteth. 

(B-XV, 64-65) 


These early sections, then, serve to establish both the strengths 
and weaknesses of learning, and particularly to demonstrate the 
various mental faculties which man many employ to achieve salvation. 


18 In his interpretation D. W. Robertson, Jr., does not consider this passage to 
consist of a procession of matched faculties. Rather, he considers it to be an elaboration 
of the definition of Anima, ‘‘a combination of mind, memory, reason, the senses, love, 
and the spirit, all various aspects of the soul” (D. W. Robertson, Jr., and Bernard F. 
Huppé, Piers Plowman and the Scriptural Tradition (Princeton, 1951], pp. 177-78). 
The fact, however, that the qualities enumerated pair naturally into complementary 
groups, one roughly corresponding to qualities associated with lower reason, the other, 
to those associated with higher reason, strongly suggests that the groups were made 
complementary to emphasize these two groups. Only spiritus, which the poem says 
requires the death of the body to exist, stands alone. It is the sum of these lower 
faculties, adding to them its own ineffable quality. The Ayenbite of Inwit quotes St. 
Bernard to show that virtue consists of the union of reason and will: “Vor ase zayp 
sain bernard, ‘uirtue ne is non opher ping: bote pe onynge of scele / and of wille.’ pet 
is huanne wyll comp wyk-oute wypzigginge. Speke / and maky / and do to worke pet 
scele zayp / and ssewep / and tekp” (p. 153). 
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It is also indicated that each of these faculties is roughly associated 
with a general time period in the life of a man. 


Ill 


Since the poem describes the life of Christ as recapitulating the life of 
man, these sections provide a set of useful examples, by a process of 
working backwards, to establish the characteristics of the three ages 
of man as lived by the Dreamer. Through His period of Incarnation 
Christ embodied successively each state of the life of man, through 
death, to the final repossession of His own divine identity. The first 
age of man, infancy, comes before the age of discretion, and may thus 
be considered immaterial to spiritual growth and development. This 
was Christ’s condition before His first miracle. At Christ’s birth the 
Magi offered the gifts of Reason, Righteousness, and Pity, which He 
was later to develop to perfection. 
And al the witte of the world / was in tho thre kynges; 


Resoun and riz3twisnesse / and reuth thei offred. . . . 
(B-XIXX, 78-79) 


However, Christ was not able to employ these gifts until He reached 
a certain level of maturity: 


Ac for alle thise preciouse presentz / oure lorde prynce Iesus 
Was neyther king ne conquerour / til he gan to wexe 
In the manere of a man / and that by moche sleight. . . . 
(B-XIX, 92-94) 


At the age of discretion the poem says that Christ began to Dowel: 


. .. atte Iuwen feste 
Water in-to wyn tourned / as holy writ telleth, 
And there began god / of his grace to Dowel. 
(B-XIX, 104-106) 


Later, “when he was woxen more,” He began His miracles of healing, 
and 


Thus he conforted carful / and cau3te a gretter name, 
The whiche was Dobet.... 


(B-XIX, 124-25) 


Through a misunderstanding of the Greek root word, the poet 
says Christ was not called Christ until He conquered death and har- 
rowed Hell: 

My3t no deth hym fordo / ne adown brynge, 
That he ne aros and regned / and rauyssed helle. 
And tho was he ‘conquerour’ called... . 
(B-XIX, 51-53) 
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He may wel be called ‘conquerour’ / and that is Cryst to mene. 
(B-XIX, 58) 


After His conquest of death, when He establishes His Church on 
earth, Christ begins to Dobest: 
And when this dede was done / Dobest he tau3te, 


And szaf Pieres power / and pardoun he graunted 
To alle manere men. ... (B-XIX, 177-79) 


From these passages I take it that it is impossible that the Apostle 
Peter (or Piers) could practice or constitute Dobest. Christ estab- 
lished the possibility of Dobest by living in perfection the complete 
scale of spiritual evolution possible to man, and only succeeded to 
Dobest Himself after His death and the conquest of Hell. Dobest, 
then, appears to be an ideal, an abstraction of an abstraction, which 
one grows toward through his insight, and finally unites with only at 
death. It could not be primarily a manner of life, as for example the 
“mixed.” 

Closely associated with these three ages of man are the three 
temptations of the World, the Flesh, and the Devil. As worked out in 
the poem this relationship closely parallels the common medieval 
understanding of the relationship between these categories of sin, and 
the sin to which each age is especially vulnerable. Bloomfield provides 
a number of medieval versions of the provinces of these temptations.!* 
A typical example: 
the devil daily tempts us with pride, wrath, and envy, against which we may 
oppose meekness, love, and charity. The world leads us astray with covetous- 
ness, which the preacher particularly emphasizes, and against which alms- 
giving is especially efficacious. ... The flesh leads us to damnation with 


sloth, gluttony, and lechery. These can be counteracted with prayer, fasting, 
and Chastity.”° 


The alliterative Parlement of the Thre Ages gives a vivid allegorical 
treatment of the three ages of man related to the sins of the Flesh, the 
World, and the Devil.”' In this poem the sins of youth and middle age 
are presented through the wrangling of the young man and the middle- 
aged man. The middle-aged man chides the other for being a spend- 
thrift idler and a lecher (the sins of the Flesh), and the young man 
counters with the accusation that Middle Age has no other god than 
his gold (the sins of the World). The old man rebukes them both, 

1® Morton W. Bloomfield, The Seven Deadly Sins (East Lansing, Mich., 1952). 


© Bloomfield, p. 163. 
"1 The Parlement of the Thre Ages, ed. I. Gollancz (London, rors). 
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summing up life from the experience of both their points of view, and 
considers middle age’s wisdom as foolish as the folly of youth. How- 
ever, Elde himself has aspects of Envy, and there is no certainty that 
he is any wiser for all his years. 

The Tree of Life vision explicates in miniature the three ages of 
man and the sins native to each age which Piers Plowman as a whole 
shows full-length in the life of the Dreamer. This section describes 
the life of man in terms of three separate ages, each with its individual 
temptations, and each bolstered by a specific Person of the Trinity. 
Piers Plowman shows the Dreamer the Tree of Life supported by its 
three props, and explains the three stages of the growth of the fruit, 
and the dangers that threaten each of the stages. The first, the wind 
of the world, attacks the bud: 

And, in blowyng-tyme, abite the floures / but if this piles helpe. 


The Worlde is a wykked wynde / to hem that wolden treuthe, 
Coueityse cometh of that wynde. ... (B-XVI, 26-28) 


The second danger to be guarded against is the Flesh: 


The Flesshe is a fel wynde / and in flourynge-tyme 
Thorw lykyng and lustes /... 
forbiteth the blosmes / rizt to the bare leues. 
(B-XVI, 31-35) 


When the fruit begins to ripen, then it must be protected from 
the Devil: 


And thanne fondeth the Fende / my fruit to destruye, 
With alle the wyles that he can... (B-XVI, 40-41) 


Against each of these temptations a specific person of the Trinity 
is shown to be effective: the Power of God the Father against the 
World, and the Love of the Son against the Flesh. For protection from 
the Devil, against whom the unsupported man is helpless, there is 
provided the saving power of Grace through the Holy Spirit. The 
distinguishing mental faculty of each of these ages, Anima, and 
Animus, Mens and Memoria, Racio and Sensus, are worldly useful, 
and, teamed with the appropriate number of the first two Persons of 
the Trinity, they contribute to protect man through the stages of 
growth of their physical counterparts.” 


22 The A yenbite of Inwyt provides another set of complementary pairs, understanding 
and will, reason and affection: “Verst ine pe herte (pet) hep two zides. Pe onder- 
stondinge. and pet wyl. pe skele / and pe affeccioun. Huanne pise tuo ziden / acordep: 
hi makep wel zuete melodie / and moche uayr seruice.”’ 
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Upon the nonmaterial, spiritual frontiers, however, man must rely 
upon the ineffable, saving quality of Grace:* 
Thus myght thow lesen his loue / to late wel by thi-selue, 
And neuere happiliche efte entre / but grace thow haue. 
(B-V, 625-26) 


Knowing, which is unique and hence paired with no complementary 
quality, is achieved only by death: 

And when I flye fro the fiesshe / and forsake the caroigne, 

Thanne am I spirit specheles / and Spiritus thanne ich hatte. 

(B-XV, 35-36) 

This final degree of knowledge can never be achieved in human terms; 
it is outside of nature, and comes only from God: 

‘It were aseynes kynde,’ quod he / ’and alkynnes resoun, 


That any creature shulde kunne al / excepte Cryste one.’ 
(B-XV, 52-53) 


The life of man, then, which the experience of the Dreamer illu- 
strates, divides itself roughtly into three stages spiritually as well as 
physically. The first (after the age of discretion) is youth, governed by 
animal spirits (Anima, Mens, Kind, Inwit, and Scientia), with its 
rational faculties all tied to and limited by the mundane. It concerns 
itself with survival, reproduction, and speculations within the con- 
crete. It is tempted only by the sensually perceptible elements from 
its own medium, and the range of its sin is limited by its own context. 

The second period in the life of a man is middle age, which is 
appropriately governed by the rational spirits: Animus, Memoria, 
Sensus, Outwit, and Sapientia. With these assists to understanding it 
moves toward the comprehension of value, and governs Anima. These 
rational faculties enable the man to progress upward in spiritual 
comprehension, but are sharply limited by being dependent upon the 
animal faculties for information upon which to operate, and by having 
only an imperfect intuition of the ultimate, unrealized goal of under- 
standing, toward which they must be directed. The possibilities of error 
are great, but man is assisted by Revelation and education. In the 
second stage of development the range of possible sin has been vastly 
increased, not only because of the extended scope of activity, but also 
because of responsibilities to governing Anima. It is possible to apply 


% The same idea is expressed in the Ayenbite of Inwyt, which says that under- 
standing is the gift of the Holy Spirit: “ . . . pe yefpe of onderstondinge / be pan pet pe 
holy gost wile ous teche.” It enables man to know his maker, as well as the spiritual 
matters pertaining to the soul (p. 200). 
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the rational faculties downward and consent to, or indulge in, mun- 
dane pleasures.™ 

The final period in the life of man is old age—Elde. Its peculiar 
qualities cannot readily be categorized, because they are qualities of 
becoming, realized finitely only by death into Spiritus. Elde, as the 
final stage in the life of man, if the previous stages have been properly 
progressive, should achieve Jmsight. 


IV 


Until the beginning of Passus XIX the poem might be said to be 
illustrating the scope of man’s life that Christ endured in order to 
secure man’s redemption. It is appropriate that the conclusion of the 
history of Christ should be suspended until this moment, when He 
establishes His Church on earth. At this point the parallels between 
the life of Christ and the life of man end. Further, Grace cannot be 
fully understood until man has lived his life to final maturity and 
developed his native faculties to reach the necessary insights. In terms 
of understanding as well as physically he should be approaching the 
state of Spiritus. 

The Vita de Do Best involves principally three things. First, it 
accomplishes the transition from the explication of man’s rational 


faculties which have been the subjects of the preceding two Vitas to an 
explication of the concept of Grace. Second, it returns to the world of 
active life and shows the abuses of the rational faculties which are 
failing in their offices of achieving Grace. Third, it places the Dreamer 
into his contemporary milieu, where he both observes and participates 
in the quest for Salvation. 

Grace, provided for man by Christ’s Doing Best in conquering 


% T have not been wholly able to reconcile the order of Piers’ lectures on the World 
the Flesh, and the Devil with the sins appropriate to youth and middle age. The pro- 
gression of the fruit on the tree, from buds to blossoms to ripe fruit, obviously is in- 
tended to correspond with the process of human maturity, while the temptations of 
the world, the flesh, and the devil are moral commonplaces. The difficulty is that the 
world is the temptation to which middle age is traditionally susceptible, and the flesh 
the traditional sin of youth. In the Tree of Life episode Piers reverses the order, and 
attributes the temptation of the world to youth, and the temptation of the flesh to 
middle age. The only solution which I immediately perceive is that the poet merely 
followed the traditional Biblical phraseology. Similarly, Milton modifies the received 
order of the temptations of Christ to the flesh and the world in Paradise Regained. 
Elizabeth M. Pope (Paradise Regained: The Tradition and the Poem (Baltimore, 1947], 
pp. 1-12) discusses thoroughly this same general problem in Milton. At any rate the 
problem here does not appear to be crucial, nor one that will invalidate my basic 
approach, which does not insist on exact correspondences. 
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Death and Hell, is embodied in Spiritus. Conscience recounts how the 
gift comes to Piers: 
... and thanne come, me thouste, 
One Spiritus Paraclitus / to Pieres and to his felawes. . . . 
Quod Conscience, and kneled / ‘this is Crystes messager, 
And cometh from the grete god / and Grace is his name.’ 
(B-XIX, 195-96, 202-203) 


Spiritus gives to Piers the Treasury of Grace (“I will gyue jou 
tresore,” B-XIX, 220). The first gift of Grace is each individual’s 
peculiar talent to fight off idleness (in Passus XX identified as the 
husband of Despair). Spiritus then tells all men to make Conscience 
king, and Craft (the individual vocation) his steward. He makes Piers 
his reeve, and bestows the gifts of the Four Cardinal Virtues to the 
care of his cultivation, and departs. Man is thus left to the devices of 
his own Free Will to work out the Salvation Christ has made available. 

As to the three lives theory, very plainly Piers himself is neither 
Christ nor Grace, nor is he a divine incarnation of any sort, other than 
as a limited deputy of Christ. Christ Himself only began to Do Best 
after harrowing Hell; thus Piers cannot even be said to be equal to Do 
Best, and although he is as perfect as man can be, he is limited by be- 
ing a man. Do Best, then, corresponds to no condition of life, nor to 
any objective state at all. It is not a single thing, but roughly encom- 
passes salvation and the spiritual perfection which a man can begin 
to approach in this life, but which is completed only by his death. 
It also represents the Grace provided by Christ’s sacrifice which makes 
salvation possible, and the qualities of virtue which earn this Grace. 
It is a multiple symbol of what man must do after living well in his 
animal nature and in his reasonable nature to reach final spiritual 
perfection. For practical purposes it might be said that there are 
possible to man only two lives: Dowel and Dobet. Dobest is a spiritual 
absolute, not achieved or known directly until death. Life as man 
may live it encompasses only Anima and Animus; while he may gain 
insights into Spiritus, the state itself is reserved for after-death (B-XV, 
23 ff.). 

Piers, empowered as the reeve of Spiritus or Grace, is given charge 
of tending the fruits of the Four Cardinal Virtues. I believe that at 
this point the nature of the Pardon scene (B-VIII), and other pardon 
references, can be seen more clearly. The principle upon which Papal 
Indulgence was conceived was the Treasury of Grace (supra, the 
treasury entrusted to Piers by Spiritus). Grace, however, has been 
shown to be a slippery commodity; it is each man’s vocation, it is the 
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protection of the Cardinal Virtues, and it is manifested in the power of 
the Keys; most important, it is the pervasive, ineffable gift provided 
by the sacrifice of Christ, and administered by the third party of the 
Trinity. Grace is inexhaustible, and is provided in indulgence for 
repented sins. But while the power to bind and unbind is entrusted to 
the Episcopacy, the nature of the quality of Grace leaves Grace itself 
outside of the administration of the Church. The ultimate effective 
office of the Church is to assist the sinner to true repentance and to 
administer the sacraments: the Grace that makes both possible re- 
mains finally and irrevocably with the Holy Spirit, and the will to 
repentance remains the responsibility of the individual. 

As the poem has shown, the weak point in the cycles of salvation 
lies in the nature of man himself. He is born with a mixed nature, 
animal and reasonable, and thus is congenitally prone to err. 

. .. thorugh the fende and the flesshe / and the frele worlde 

Synneth the sadman / a day, seuene sythes. (B-VIII, 43-44) 
Through youth and middle age his virtue is assailed by both the flesh 
and the world, against which he has to help him the Four Cardinal 
Virtues, the first two Persons of the Trinity, and Scientia (Anima) and 
Sapientia (Animus). But were it not for the saving power of Grace, the 
gift of the Holy Spirit, man would pass these pitfalls only to fall in- 
evitably into the power of the Fiend (the fate of all men before the 
Harrowing of Hell). 

After concluding what he has to say about Grace in the middle of 
Passus XIX, the poet allows the active world with which the poem 
opened to resurge. Now the mistakes which the people around the 
Dreamer are making can be understood as they could not be in the 
Visio. The principal subject of the last of Passus XIX and all of Passus 
XX is man’s corruption of the means of achieving Grace. While Trajan 
achieved salvation because he practiced the best law he knew, hosts of 
Christians are failing to achieve salvation through their not being 
taught the higher laws by those whose responsibility it is to teach, or 
by the disregard or perversion of the means to achieve Grace and 
Salvation which are at the individual’s disposal. 

With Anima having helped the man survive through discipline the 
temptations of flesh incident to youth, Animus faces a more formid- 
able, because nonmaterial, foe: the perverse form of reason which con- 
stitutes sophistry. Sophistry is the bane of the reasonable faculties. 
Moreover, by infecting the Clergy, it can corrupt the very Church it- 
self, which should be an intermediary for Grace and supervise Anima 
and Animus, guarding these faculties from abuse, and instructing men 
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in their proper employment. The only effective guard against soph- 
istry, for the Church or for the individual, is Conscience; and even 
Conscience—the most perfect incarnation possible of Grace or Do 
Best in man—can be debilitated by it. 

To operate satisfactorily, Conscience requires an accurate version 
of the individual’s experience. Thus the primary strategic maneuver of 
Pride when he sets about his attack on Unitas is to blind Conscience 
with sophistry: 

. .. and keuered vnder owre sophistrie, 
That Conscience shal nouste / knowe by contricioun, 
Ne by confessioun / who is Cristene or hethen, 


No no maner marchaunt / that with moneye deleth, 
Where he wynne wythe riste / with wronge, or with vsure. 


(B-XIX, 343-47) 


That is, reason is used against reason, until such a fabric of error is 
constructed that the sense of right and wrong is destroyed. 

A “lewed vycary” gives a demonstration of sophistry. He begins to 
talk about the Cardinal Virtues, but by a quibble shifts his discussion 
to the subject of corrupt Cardinals (B-XIX, 405-21). After elaborating 
the abuses of episcopal authority, he finally returns to the original sub- 
ject of the Cardinal Virtues, and shows how the laity perverts them 
into vices of sophistry: Prudence becomes guile, Fortitude becomes 
force, and Justice becomes royal prerogative. In this desperate case 
Passus XIX ends. 

The opening section of Passus XX continues the theme of penance 
with which Passus XIX concluded, here showing the sophistry that 
corrupts Temperance. Passus XX begins with the Dreamer again fall- 
ing asleep. As he walks in his vision, he becomes hungry, the hour being 
near noon. Need appears, advising the Dreamer to justify intem- 
perance (the season is Lent) by means of the same sophistry with 
which the others had by-passed the other three Cardinal Virtues. The 
Dreamer then sleeps within his dream, and sees Anti-Christ coming, 
“in the likeness of a man,” and overcoming all truth with falsehood. 
With Pride as his standard-bearer, he lays siege to Unitas, and presses 
hard upon Conscience. In this inner dream the workings of sophistry 
in the active world which have been observed in the concluding sec- 
tions of Passus XIX are continued, but the focus is shifted sharply to 
make the problem immediately relevant to the life of the Dreamer 
himself. 

Kind sees the plight of Conscience, and sends a host of plagues 
against the forces of Anti-Christ. In the vanguard of Kind’s army is 
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Elde. Conscience, however, becomes tender-hearted, and asks Kind to 
call off the pestilences, and see whether the people have not learned a 
lesson. When the pressure is removed, everyone takes up the sinful life 
more actively than ever, flattered by Fortune. 

Called in by Conscience to drive off an attack of Despair, Elde also 
by necessity attacks Life. Life flees to Physic, but the doctor himself 
dies. Life realizes that there is no remedy for age, but instead of turn- 
ing to improve his spiritual health he rides off in the company of Com- 
fort for a party. At this point, by a subtle shift the poet provides the 
final completion of the structural unity which relates all of the episodes 
of the poem to the Dreamer. The abstraction Life and the person of 
the Dreamer unmistakably merge, and the whole poem consequently 
converges on the Dreamer’s person. Life rides off 

... in hope of his hele / gode herte he hente, 

And rode so to Revel / a ryche place and a merye; 

The companye of conforte / men cleped it sumtyme. 

And Elde anone after me / and ouer myne heed sede, 

And made be balled bifore / and bare on the croune. .. . 
(B-XX, 179-83)” 


By this shift the poet accomplishes the transition which makes it clear 
that the Life being fought over has been, and is, the Dreamer’s. The 


allegorical combat between the forces of Anti-Christ and Conscience in 
these concluding portions of the poem is the conflict for the soul of the 
Dreamer. The urgency increases because the Dreamer’s time is run- 
ning out; Old Age has become an immediate reality, and Death is un- 
questionably next. 

Accompanying this sudden shift to first person comes for a short 
time a remarkable change in tone. The language focuses sharply and 
concretely and the action becomes especially vivid, with a tone of 
whimsical, half-wistful humor. The over-all poetic effect is one of im- 
mediacy and urgency: time is running out. 


%6 My italics. Skeat’s interpretation of this passage is as follows: ‘“There is here a 
singular and sudden change. Old Age, hasting after Life, encounters the poet on his 
way. As a result, we hear no more about Life, but the poet contents himself with 
narrating the result of his own personal encounter with Old Age” (Skeat, 1, 281). This 
interpretation seems to me to require the assumption of unnecessary naiveté on the 
poet’s part, which would produce a break in tone and an interruption in the narrative. 
It seems to me to be safer to assume that the poet knew what he was doing, and not 
to interpolate narrative detail (“encounters the poet on his way”) which is definitely 
not in the text. If the poet merely wanted a device to enable him to present details of 
old age, he could as easily have attributed them to the abstraction Life; certainly he 
has shown no reluctance to endow abstractions with concrete attributes in the preceding 
nineteen passus. I offer, then, that this transfer is nothing less than < calculated 
device to bring the poem into final focus. 
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In his attack on the Dreamer Elde produces all the standard 
effects of age. He beats out his teeth, gives him gout, and bereaves him 
of his sexual powers. The Dreamer asks Kind for assistance, is directed 
by him to Unitas, and told to learn the craft of love. 

Within Unitas the siege situation has got no better; now the forces 
of Anti-Christ are joined by a great many priests, led by Covetous- 
ness. Conscience calls for help from Clergy, but the Friars respond. 
Conscience finds they “‘couth nou3te wel her craft,” and forsakes them. 
However, Nede says of the Friars, since they have forsaken the world. 


Lat hem chewe as their chese.. . . 
Lat hem be as beggeres / or lyue by angeles fode. 
(B-XX, 236, 240) 


Conscience relents, and allows the Friars to come in, but cautions 
them to hold to Unitas, “ . . . leue logyk / and learneth for to louye”’ 
(B-XX, 249), obey their own rules, and in return he will supply neces- 
sities. However, Envy schools the Friars in sophistry and sends them 
to join the forces of Covetousness and Unkindness in the battle against 
Conscience. In company with Hypocrisy, Envy corrupts some of the 
wise teachers who have accorded with Conscience and the Cardinal 
Virtues. 

Conscience calls in Shrift to heal Life’s injuries. Shrift’s rough 
handling is objected to, and a “‘softer leach” is demanded. The Friar 
Flattery is mentioned, and Contrition asks for him to be admitted. 
Conscience objects, however, saying he knows only one (Piers Plow- 
man) who is a better leech than the parson, but finally grants leave to 
bring in Flattery, in hopes 

That Lyf thorw his lore / shal leue Coweityse, 


And be adradde of Deth / and with-drawe hym fram Pryde, 
And acorde with Conscience / and kisse her either other. 


(B-XX, 349-51) 


It should be noted that Lyf is still the Dreamer, although in his retreat 
into Unitas he is now spoken of in third person again. 

Conscience takes the Friar to the patient, and explains that the 
Parson’s treatments have been too painful. The Friar searches the 
wounds, and applies a plaster “of a pryue payement’’; as the Friar 
corrupts penance, Contrition completely forgets how to weep in re- 
pentance. The forces of Anti-Christ see what has happened, and renew 
the attack; Conscience calls for Clergy’s help, but the Friar’s easy 
penance has put him to sleep, and the dread of sin has been lost. 
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The poem concludes with Conscience asking to be avenged by 
Kynde until he can find Piers, with the cries of Conscience for Grace 
awakening the Dreamer. This is actually the only ending possible 
under the circumstances. The first hope of a soul not in a state of 
sanctifying Grace is that life may be prolonged sufficiently to achieve 
true penance. This is necessarily a limited hope, however; the habits of 
sin are strong, and Clergy by turning sophist is becoming powerless to 
administer against the encroachments of sin on those ostensibly 
Christian. In the final analysis the greatest hope is in the body of in- 
corruptible Grace provided by Christ’s sacrifice. It is freely available, 
and finally independent of administration. 


v 


The consistent structural element of Piers, then, is the life of the 
Dreamer himself. The Visio presents to him a panoramic view of life 
as it is lived, and introduces the main problem of Salvation: first, is 
Salvation possible; second, how is one to know the way to Salvation; 
and finally, how is one to achieve Salvation in the face of corruptions 
both internal and external? 

The Vita provides a specific case study after the Visio’s panoramic 
view, showing the Dreamer’s progress through his span of life, ques- 
tioning and seeking the means of Salvation. The ages of his life as 
covered by the poem correspond roughly to youth, middle age, and old 
age, and the divisions of the poem center roughly about the tempta- 
tions, mental faculties, and spiritual assists peculiar to each age. These 
divisions cluster about Dowel, Dobet, and Dobest, with the last neces- 
sarily incomplete because it is finished only by Death. 

Piers Plowman himself is a variable ideal. The Visio is a jumble of 
observations without moral orientation until Piers arrives and em- 
bodies the Right. The worth attached to Piers’ judgment progressively 
increases until he finally makes an independent judgment which is 
counter to prelatical authority. This conflict postulates the problem of 
Grace, and constitutes the first step toward understanding it, but the 
function of the scene can be realized fully only much later in the poem, 
when the faculties employed by Piers to reach this judgment are 
understood. It is not to be said that he is Grace, nor that he symbol- 
izes it, but rather that he helps to understand it. If Piers himself is 
consistently to be understood as anything specifically, it is as the 
arbiter between man and the proper understanding of Grace. 





INVERTED RITUALS IN WEBSTER’S 
THE WHITE DEVIL 


James R. Hurt, University of Kentucky 


One aspect of John Webster’s tragedy The White Devil that does not 
seem to have been previously noted is the existence of three parodies of 
religious rituals introduced into the play as dramatically effective 
figures in action. Amid the somber atmosphere of the play, an atmos- 
phere characterized by Cornelia in the first act as a “nursery for 
witchcraft,” appear inverted versions of the sacred rites of marriage, 
confession, and extreme unction. These Black Mass-—like parodies form 
a part of a complex series of witchcraft images that runs throughout 
the play. 

In Act II, scene i, the powerful scene in which Brachiano, by now 
“quite lost”’ to Vittoria’s charms, puts away his Duchess, a fairly de- 
tailed parody of the wedding service occurs. Brachiano first curses 
Francisco, Isabella’s brother and the maker of the match. He then 
proceeds to curse the “Priest / That sang the wedding Masse, and 
even my Issue.” Horrified, Isabella exclaims, ‘“‘O to[o] too far you have 
curst.” The heartless Brachiano responds, 

Your hand Ile kisse, 
This is the latest ceremony of my love, 
Hence-forth i’le never lye with thee—by this, 
This wedding-ring: I’le ne’re more lye with thee. 
And this divorce shall be as truely kept, 


As if the Judge had doom’d it: fare you well, 
Our sleeps are sever’d. (IL.i.195-201) 


Here, then, we have a parody of the wedding service; included are the 
priest, the ring, and the vow. The meanings of the symbols are, how- 
ever, completely reversed. The priest and Francisco are cursed, rather 
than blessed; the kiss is the “latest”—rather than the first—“‘cere- 
mony of my love’’; the ring is used to testify that “I’le ne’re more lye 
with thee,” and the vow is one of separation and hatred rather than of 
union and love. Brachiano and Isabella both emphasize the formal na- 
ture of the “divorce.” Isabella truly calls it a “cursed vow” (I. 220) 
and repeats it to her kinsmen almost word for word a few lines later 
(il. 254-61). 

A religious ritual is used satirically again in Act IV. Monticelso has 
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just been made Pope and a scheme of revenge against Brachiano is 
being formulated by Francisco and Lodovico. The new Pope observes 
the two talking together and questions Lodovico after Francisco 
leaves. Before he begins to reveal the true plot of revenge, Lodovico 
tries to insure secrecy by binding Monticelso with the confidence of the 
confessional: 
Holie father, 

I come not to you as an Intelligencer, 

But as a penitent sinner. What I utter 

Is in confession meerely; which you know 

Must never bee reveal’d. (IV. iii. 109-13) 


The revelation of the revenge plot to Monticelso is thus cast as a part 
of a confession. Monticelso, whom we know to be eager to revenge 
Camillo, his kinsman, nevertheless administers a pompous rebuke: 


Miserable Creature! 
If thou persist in this, ’t is damnable. 
Do’st thou imagine thou canst slide on bloud 
And not be tainted with a shamefull fall? 
Or like the blacke, and melancholicke Eugh-tree 
Do’st thinke to roote thy selfe in dead mens graves, 
And yet to prosper? Instruction to thee 
Comes like sweet sh{o]wers to over-hardned ground: 
They wet, but peirce not deepe. And so I leave thee 
With all the Furies hanging bout thy necke, 
Till by thy penitence thou remove this evill, 
In conjuring from thy breast that cruell Devill. 


(IV. iii. 119-30) 


Francisco, having observed the confession and the rebuke, sees an op- 
portunity to strengthen Lodovico’s resolution. He sends him a thou- 
sand ducats with a message saying that they are from the Pope to 
assist him in his plan and asking him to serve as Monticelso’s “Patron 


for intelligence.” The irony of this strikes even the hardened Lodo- 
vico: 


He rail’d upon me; 
And yet these Crownes were told out and laid ready, 
Before he knew my voiage. O the Art, 
The modest forme of greatnesse! that do sit 
Like Brides at wedding dinners, with their looks turn’d 
From the least wanton jests, their puling stomacke 
Sicke of the modesty, when their thoughts are loose . . . 
Even acting of those hot and lustfull sports 
Are to ensue about midnight; such his cunning! 


(IV.iii.143-51) 
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Thus the confession is abruptly turned from a humble acknowledg- 
ment of sin to a cold plotting of revenge, and thus another dramati- 
cally taut scene is achieved by means of a parodied rite. 

Again, in Act V, at the death of the poisoned Brachiano, Lodo- 
vico and Gasparo climax their revenge with a parody of the ritual of 
extreme unction. Disguised as Capuchins, they first speak the Latin 
words of the service over the dying Brachiano, then ask the others to 
withdraw: 

Hee is departing; pray stand all apart, 
And let us onely whisper in his eares 


Some private meditations, which our order 
Permits you not to heare. (V.iii. 146-49) 


The rest having withdrawn, the two launch into a bitter, mocking 
parody of the rite, committing Brachiano’s soul to hell: 
GAS. Brachiano! 

LOD. Devill Brachiano, 

Thou art damn’d. GAS. Perpetually. 

LOD. A slave condemn’d, and given up to the gallowes 

Is thy great Lord and Master. GAS. True: for thou 

Art given up to the devill. (V.iii.149-54) 


This continues to line 171. It has been pointed out that this passage is 
an excellent illustration of a favorite device of Webster’s, that of 
dividing a speech that would be ordinarily spoken by one person be- 
tween two people, giving each alternate lines. Thus, stylized dialogue 
lends rapidity and interest to what would otherwise be lengthy 
speeches.' While this is true, the effect here is that of a continuation of 
the extreme unction, which immediately precedes it and in which the 
speeches are similarly divided. During the words of the Latin service 
Lodovico and Gasparo alternate short phrases. After the four-line 
command to be left with the dying man, they resume speaking alter- 
nate lines directed to the victim, but with the content completely re- 
versed. Abruptly the last rites are inverted and become a chilling curse 
on the dying man. 

H. T. Price? has pointed out that the theme of The White Devil is 
expressed in the title; it is the “relation between fair show and foul 
truth.” This is expressed in the imagery of the play by an intricate 
pattern of “figures-in-words” and ‘“‘figures-in-action,” which “binds 
all the scenes of the play into a whole of the highest possible unity.” 


1 Travis Bogard, The Tragic Satire of John Webster (Berkeley, 1955), pp. 54-55. 
? “The Function of Imagery in Webster,” PMLA, txx (1955), 717-39. 
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Price points out such “‘figures-in-action” as the seduction, the dumb- 
show, the dream of the yew-tree, and the killing in the monks’ dis- 
guises. The ritual parodies might be added to Price’s list of “‘figures-in- 
action.” Undoubtedly this much, at least, is true of them: that they 
show a relation between “fair show and foul truth.”’ The ritual itself 
is the “fair show” and the inverted meaning is the “foul truth.” 

To Price’s analysis of the imagery in The White Devil, it might 
be added that another chain of images exists in the play, one that is 
also illustrated by the title: this is the continual linking of the char- 
acters of the play with devils and witches and of the entire society 
with Hell. Renaissance Italy, with its almost legendary sinfulness, is 
represented in the play as a society in which the normal values of the 
Christian world are inverted. The characters throughout the play are 
presented as devil-worshippers, literally and figuratively, a gallery of 
damned souls whose master is Satan and whose moral code is a parody 
of the Christian ethical system. The orientation of the whole society is 
toward evil; its eyes are turned not upward toward Heaven, but down- 
ward to Hell.’ 

The word ‘‘devil” is used twenty-six times in the play and is ap- 
plied as an epithet directly to, at one time or another, Vittoria 
(IILii.7o), Monticelso (III.ii.282), Flamineo (V.vi.124), Zanche 
(V.i.84), and Brachiano (V.iii.146). 

Like those of witches, the births and deaths of the characters are 
accompanied by disorders of nature.‘ Lodovico is spoken of as having 
been “begotten in an earthquake” (I.i.27); Brachiano longs for the 
bliss of a natural death which is denied him: 

O thou soft naturall death, that art joint-twin 


To sweetest slumber: no rough-bearded Comet, 
Stares on thy milde departure; the dull Owle 


3 “Here was a land, the most beautiful, the most cultured, the most corrupt in 
Christendom; a ‘devil in crystal,’ a beautiful horror, a Medusa of the South that froze 
in the vision of the North images outlasting stone. And those who to-day find fantastic 
in Webster the cruelty of Flamineo or a Brachiano’s ravings, should open here and there 
the solid pages of Gregorovius and read the things Renaissance Italy found credible— 
how the successor of the fisherman of Galilee fished the bed of the Tiber for the corpse 
of one son slain by another; or how, as Alexander VI himself lay dying through the 
hot nights of a Roman August, the figure of an ape leapt from the hangings of the 
room, while the old man screamed, ‘Leave it! It is the Fiend;’ or how a black dog 
trotted noiselessly up and down in the gloom of the aisles of St Peter’s through the 
last hours when the Pope’s soul passed away” (The Complete Works of John Webster, 
ed. F. L. Lucas [London, 1927], 1, 92-93). 

* George L. Kittredge, Witchcraft in Old and New England (Cambridge, Mass., 
1929), p. 159. Compare Owen Glendower’s description of his birth, Henry IV, Part I 
(IIL.i.14-35). 
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Beates not against thy casement: the hoarse wolfe 
Sents not thy carion. Pitty windes thy coarse, 
Whilst horrour waights on Princes. (V.iii.30-3 5) 


Like witches, too, the characters are rebels against the order of na- 
ture. Lodovico and Flamineo take a vow (IIL.iii.72—92) to reverse the 
whole order of nature. They will sleep during the day, frown when 
other men would be merry, and set their faces each morning “by a 
sawcer / Of a witches congealed bloud.” Flamineo directly identifies 
himself in the curtain speech of Act I with the crooked aspects of na- 
ture, the rivers that ‘Flow with crooke bendings beneath forced 
bankes,” and “The suttle fouldings of a Winters snake.” According to 
Francisco, the progeny of Vittoria would be monstrous, like a witch’s:® 
“Her issue, should not providence prevent it, / Would make both na- 
ture, time, and man repent it” (II.i.350-51). 

The counterplotters, too, follow the methods of witchcraft, at 
least figuratively. The book of knaves that Monticelso gives Francisco 
when they begin their plan of revenge (IV.i) is called a 

blacke booke: 
Well may the title hold: for though it teach not 


The Art of conjuring, yet in it lurke 
The names of many devils. (IV.i.3 5-38) 


Francisco admits he is determined to work his revenge with the meth- 
ods of Hell; when he begins to put his plan into action, he speaks a line 
from the Aeneid: “‘Flectere si nequeo superos, Acheronta movebo,” If I 
cannot move the Gods above, I shall move hell (IV.i.143). 

Moreover, the principal characters are spoken of throughout the 
play as damned souls. To Brachiano’s comment, ‘Thou hadst given a 
soule to God then,” Francisco replies, ‘“True, Thy ghostly father with 
al’s absolution, / Shall ne’re do so by thee” (II.i.69-72). Brach- 
iano dies in a state of damnation, refusing extreme unction (V.iii.39). 
The prospect of death makes Vittoria fear to “forsake that which was 
made for Man, / The world, to sinke to that was made for devils, / 
Eternall darkenesse” (V.vi.63-65). 

For these damned souls, the rites of religion could only take the 
perverted forms in which they appear in the play, just as for witches 
the Mass becomes the Black Mass. Margaret Murray® describes the 
Black Mass thus: 


’ Kittredge, ch. IV. 
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The main part of the religious rite was a ceremony comparable with the Mass. 
. .. Everything was black; the bread was black, being made of rye; the drink 
was black and pungent, being probably some kind of drink like the holy 
heather-beer of the Picts; the lights were black, for they were torches dipped 
in resin or pitch which gives a blue flame. The Chief was disguised as a black 
goat and displayed the sacred bread on his horns; he took the sacred wine and 
sprinkled it on the kneeling people, while they cried out in chorus, “His blood 
be on us and on our children.” Throughout the ceremony the people knelt 
bowing their heads to the ground, or they lay prostrate, all uniting in a prayer 
to their god for aid. 


Thus do the lost souls of The White Devil invert the ceremonies of 
marriage, confession, and extreme unction as symbols of their worship 
of the Devil. In each case the approximate form of the ritual is re- 
tained, while the significance is completely inverted, marriage becom- 
ing divorce, confession becoming a spy’s report, and extreme unction a 
curse upon a dying man. 

Perhaps, then, these parodied rituals may be seen as “‘figures-in- 
action” in a chain of witchcraft images that runs through the play in 
the manner of the thread of “appearance-reality” images pointed out 
by, Price. In effect, they present dramatically, though metaphorically, 
the inverted, evil-oriented nature of the society of the play—this 
“nursery for witchcraft.” 





® The God of the Witches (New York, 1952), pp. 120-21. See also Sir James G. 
Frazer, The Golden Bough, one-volume edition (New York, 1951), p. 62, for a descrip- 
tion of the similar Mass of Saint Secaire. 





BOSWELL AND THE DECOROUS BISHOP* 


C. N. Fifer, Stanford University 


The relationship between James Boswell and Thomas Percy and the 
nature and extent of Percy’s influence on The Life of Johnson are re- 
lated problems which have not been adequately considered. It has 
been known that Percy supplied Boswell with anecdotes of the early 
years of Johnson’s life, that he gave him a copy of Pope’s note concern- 
ing the young Johnson and a list of his writings, and that he provided 
miscellaneous comments on Johnson’s works and opinions. It has also 
been known that, although Percy was willing to supply information, 
he did not want his name attached to it in the published Life.? In addi- 
tion, it is common knowledge that shortly before Boswell’s death, the 
two men apparently ceased to be friends, although no one has ever 
explained the rupture satisfactorily. 

Percy’s biographer, Alice Gaussen, believes that Boswell insti- 
gated the breach. After considering Boswell’s statement to Percy that 
he had spent many pleasant hours with the Bishop, not only in Lon- 
don, but at Edinburgh, Alnwick, and Carlisle,’ she assumes that Bos- 
well’s “subsequent feeling of aversion was probably due to the Bishop’s 
having presumed to oppose his great master in a manner as emphatic, 
if not as forcible as his own.’”* In order to accept Miss Gaussen’s con- 
clusion that it was Percy’s belligerent opposition to Johnson’s opinions 
which antagonized Boswell, one should be able to find evidence for it. 
Percy offers support neither in his correspondences nor in his diaries 
(admittedly little more than a somewhat sporadic record of his activ- 
ities and expenses over a period of years).® Boswell records no un- 
friendly feelings toward Percy in his Journals, although there are 
occasional missing portions that might possibly, though not probably, 
have contained such sentiments. Apparently, none of their contem- 
poraries saw fit to record the cause of the breach. 


* © 10959 by C. N. Fifer. 

1 See Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill and L. F. Powell (Oxford, 1934-50), 
I, 49, 5°, 74, 142-43, 192; II, 220, n. 1, 281; m1, 317 (hereafter referred to as Life). 

2 Letters of James Boswell, ed. C. B. Tinker (Oxford, 1924), 0, 394 (hereafter referred 
to as Letters). 

* Letters, 11, 336. 

* Alice C. C. Gaussen, Percy: Prelate and Poet (London, 1908), p. 218. 

* British Museum (Add. MSS 32336, 32337). 
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Indirect support for Miss Gaussen’s argument is almost as difficult 
to find as direct support. There are in The Life of Johnson instances of 
Percy’s disagreeing with Johnson, the best known probably being the 
controversy over the travel writer Pennant. ‘‘And here,” Boswell 
writes,® “I shall record a scene of too much heat between Dr. Johnson 
and Dr. Percy, which I should have suppressed, were it not that it gave 
occasion to display the truely tender and benevolent heart of Johnson, 
who, as soon as he found a friend was at all hurt by anything he had 
‘said in his wrath,’ was not only prompt and desirous to be reconciled, 
but exerted himself to make ample reparation.” He then goes on to de- 
scribe the argument. This introduction was written years after the 
incident occurred and some years after Johnson’s death. Had incidents 
of this kind been the cause of cool feelings toward Percy, it would seem 
that some indication of such a reaction would appear in Boswell’s 
treatment of the event; but it does not. While admittedly handled in a 
way that enhances Johnson’s character, the incident is described ob- 
jectively, with no really serious attempt to put Percy in a bad light. 
The same is true of the description of the argument between them over 
whether or not Dr. Mounsey of Chelsea College talked bawdy.’ 

This lack of evidence and a consideration of the character of 
James Boswell, who was not really the sort of man to hold a grudge 
against a person who disagreed with him or his friends (indeed, he him- 
self quite often disagreed with Johnson), would seem to dispose of Miss 
Gaussen’s theory. If Boswell, then, did not initiate the rupture, Percy 
must have. The evidence for this arrangement of the facts is consider- 
ably stronger and more convincing; and it is Percy himself who at 
least suggests the reasons for the break: writing, in later years, of Bos- 
well, he maintained that “In consequence of his violating the primary 
law of civil society in publishing a man’s unreserved correspondence, 
and unguarded conversation, he became so shunned and scouted .. . 
that he was driven into deplorable habits of drinking, which speedily 
terminated a life that seemed formed for a long duration.”’* Boswell’s 
deplorable habits of drinking had been formed long before he pub- 


6 Life, m1, 271-72. 

7 Life, 1, 64. Since Boswell’s Journal for the period of the first argument is missing 
(The Private Papers of James Boswell, ed. Geoffrey Scott and F. A. Pottle [New York, 
1928-34], X11, 116) and since he apparently did not keep a journal during the summer 
of 1768 (vm, 195), when the argument over Dr. Mounsey took place, it is impossible to 
tell whether or not Boswell modified the facts in any way for the Life. There seems to 
be no reason to think that he did. 

8 Gaussen, p. 217. 
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lished Johnson’s correspondence and opinions; and, although there is 
some truth in what Percy wrote (Boswell felt he was shunned for what 
he had published), his explanation is too simple. But he does indicate 
quite clearly what it was that he disapproved of in Boswell, and it is 
quite possible that he was one of those who “shunned and scouted” 
the biographer because of that disapproval. 

There is, indeed, much in The Life of Johnson to support this inter- 
pretation, or at least to supply ample cause for a break. Percy appears 
in the Life in three different functions: as a character, as a source of 
early Johnsoniana, and as a commentator on certain of Johnson’s 
opinions. As a character, Percy emerges somewhat unappealingly from 
Boswell’s pages. He not only disagrees with Johnson over the value of 
Pennant’s writing (and his treatment of Percy’s patron, the Duke of 
Northumberland), but he later explains to Boswell that Johnson’s 
treatment of him troubled him only because there had been present 
during the argument a man whom he wished to impress. All this Bos- 
well records and publishes, along with a description of his own efforts 
to obtain from Johnson a statement praising Percy to counteract the 
impression created during the argument. Percy can hardly have 
relished either this exposure of his desire to shine or the revelation of 
Boswell’s role as intercessor. 

Nor would he have found the following conversation much to his 
taste: “I told him [Johnson],” Boswell wrote, 
that I heard Dr. Percy was writing the history of the wolf in Great-Britain. 
Jounson. ‘The wolf, Sir! why the wolf? Why does he not write of the bear, 
which we had formerly? Nay, it is said we had the beaver. Or why does he 
not write of the grey rat, the Hanover rat, as it is called, because it is said to 
have come into this country about the time that the family of Hanover came? 
I should like to see “The History of the Grey Rat, by Thomas Percy, D. D. 
Chaplain in Ordinary to His Majesty,” ’ (laughing immoderately). BoswExt. 
‘I am afraid a court chaplain could not decently write of the grey rat.’ 
Jounson. ‘Sir, he need not give it the name of the Hanover rat.’ 


Boswell’s explanatory afterthought would not have repaired, at least 
in Percy’s eyes, the damage caused by this anecdote: “Thus could he 
indulge a luxuriant sportive imagination when talking of a friend 
whom he loved and esteemed.’”® 

It was in connection with the Pennantian controversy that Bos- 
well wrote the following, which, as he suggests, could have applied as 
well to much that he published concerning Percy: 


® Life, u, 455. 
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Though the Bishop of Dromore kindly answered the letters which I wrote to 
him, relative to Dr. Johnson’s early history; yet in justice to him, I think it 
proper to add, that the account of the foregoing conversation and the sub- 
sequent transaction, as well as some other conversations in which he is men- 
tioned, has been given to the publick without previous communication with 


his Lordship.'® 

The latest editors of Boswell’s Johnson point out that this note first 
appeared in the second edition, “being added, no doubt, at the 
Bishop’s request.”’ Boswell’s treatment, then, of Percy as a character 
in the Life might very well have been at least one reason for the Bish- 
op’s cutting short their relationship. 

The manner in which Boswell treated the Johnsonian material 
provided by Percy could also have contributed to an estrangement. 
“You must certainly recollect,” wrote Boswell to Percy a few months 
after the death of Johnson, “‘a number of anecdotes. Be pleased to 
write them down, as you so well can do, and send them to me.’’”" Al- 
though Percy maintained that he could furnish very little and delayed 
sending the anecdotes, the material he finally sent proved of great use 
to Boswell. He was careful to correct Boswell’s errors concerning 
Francis Barber’s schooling; he gave him detailed information about 
members of The Club; and he suggested other sources of information. 
But there was one restriction: he did not wish to be identified as the 


source of these facts. “I am much indebted to your candid accept- 
ance,” he wrote on 19 March 1790, 


if you can find any admission for the petty anecdotes I sent you: Which, 
I am so perfectly sensible are of little value, that I hope you will grant the 
request, which I now make, viz. that you will not give my Name to the 
public along with them: but mention *‘ at all necessary that they were com- 
municated by a Person, who had heard them in Conversation from Dr. 
Johnson himself, or from Mrs. Williams, when he was present and admitted 
the Particulars to be true. In granting this favour you will much oblige me, 
and if it should be necessary to cancell a Leaf or two, I will thankfully repay 
the loss to the Bookseller —The indulging me in this Petition, will encourage 
me to add any supplemental Intelligence, that may hereafter occur when we 
meet on the other side of the Water.” 


This request is obviously the result of what Alice Gaussen refers to 
as Percy’s “morbid dread of his name being mentioned,” which, to 


10 Life, m1, 278, n. 1. 

4 Letters, 1, 326. 

12 From the letters of Thomas Percy to Boswell, printed by permission of Yale 
University and McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., as are all passages from Percy’s 
letters quoted here. 
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her, “‘seems unaccountable in a man whose life was so blameless as that 
of the Bishop of Dromore. The golden rule . . . ‘Take care of the sense 
and the sounds will take care of themselves,’ ” she goes on piously, 
“‘would have allowed him to go fearlessly forward, without any appre- 
hension as to the manner in which his writings might affect his reputa- 
tion.” But Percy was apprehensive—and decorous; and so he desired 
anonymity. Although his dislike of notoriety was well known among 
his friends, Percy could hardly have expected the biographer to re- 
spect it so far as not to identify the source of his facts. The time to 
have demanded anonymity would have been before he sent Boswell 
the anecdotes. He bargained too late. Boswell’s reply, on g April, is 
well known: 

As to suppressing your Lordship’s name when relating the very few anecdotes 
of Johnson with which you have favoured me, I will do anything to oblige 
your Lordship but that very thing. I owe to the authenticity of my Work, 
to its respectablity and to the credit of my illustrious friend, to introduce as 
many names of eminent persons as I can. It is comparatively a very small 
portion which is sanctioned by that of your Lordship, and there is nothing 
even bordering on impropriety. Believe me My Lord you are not the only 


Bishop in the number of great men with which my pages are graced. I am 
quite resolute as to this matter.“ 


And resolute he remained. Percy’s response (24 April) was that he 


feared only that the anecdotes were too trivial, and he 


could have wished (and still intreat) that the mention of me expressly by 
name might be reserved to any Communication which I have sent, or may 
hereafter send, that may not expose me too much to ridicule from the non- 
importance of the Particulars. This favour I hope I may obtain from your 
Friendship that I may be allowed to see before Publication, such Passages 
as my Name is produced in form to support: as perhaps upon Review I may 
add something to increase the weight of my Testimony: or the value of my 
Communication.—If you do not indulge me in this request, I shall really 
take it ill. 


Percy’s motives are quite clear: it is his dignity which is at stake. 
There is no known evidence that Boswell either agreed to or refused 
Percy’s suggestion. Their correspondence, in any case, continued a 
little longer; but certainly the elements of a potential split are present 
in this exchange. 

Even if Boswell had granted Percy the discretionary powers he re- 
quested, the Bishop’s worries were not over; for another flaw in Bos- 


4 Gaussen, pp. 216-17. 
M4 Letters, U1, 394. 
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well’s work had been revealed to him. On 12 March 1791, he wrote to 
Boswell that he had heard from Edmond Malone that the Life would 
not be out for another three or four weeks, and that he should like, in 
that time, “to be indulged with a sight of that sheet of your book, 
wherein you mention a common Friend of Dr. Johnson’s and mine,— 
Dr. Grainger.’”’ He was, of course, concerned with Johnson’s treat- 
ment of Grainger’s turgid essay-in-verse, ‘The Sugar-Cane,” and the 
hilarity caused by certain lines which were later suppressed.” He 
hoped, for the sake of the man’s daughter, that the story might be 
eliminated; but if that were impossible, that he might be allowed to 
explain the extenuating circumstances involved. “If you will therefore 
allow me to see your account of my Friend, I will submit to you such 
Illustrations or Annotations, as may perhaps induce you to cancell the 
Leaf (for which I will gladly pay out of my own pocket) and both add 
to the general Information and Evince your own Candour.”’ 

More shocking to the Bishop than the attack on Grainger’s poem 
was the information that Boswell was printing Johnson’s remarks dis- 
paraging Grainger’s character.'* After defending his friend’s character, 
Percy wrote (24 March) that he was 


persuaded, that Dr. J. would upon reflection have been very sorry to have 
had, what was perhaps a hasty escape, been made History, and certainly to 
have recorded such a Censure (being, as I believe in my Conscience it is, 
unfounded) would have been as injurious to the Memory of the Relater, as 
to the Sufferer, and have Entailed Discredit on any Book that should have 
recorded it.—Excuse me therefore, my dear Friend, if out of regard to the 
memory of that revered Character, whose Virtues and Talents you wish to 
preserve from Oblivion: If out of regard to your own future Comfort... I 
beg and intreat you before it be too late, to take a retrospect thro’ your Book, 
and cancel any accidental Escapes of the same kind where Dr. J. has thrown 
out Severe Censures on the Personal Characters of Individuals—You know 
how liable he was to Prejudice, and what severe things he would sometimes 
say of his nearest Friends; Such effusions he never did nor could seriously 
mean, should be recorded and transmitted to Posterity, as giving their de- 
cided Characters. 


Percy’s note on Grainger’s poem and character appears in the 


i Where shall the Muse the Muster-roll begin? 
Where breathless end? Say, shall she sing of Mice? 
For the complete suppressed passage, see TLS, 13 August 1938, p. 531, and 16 February 
1951, p. 108. The passage is misquoted by Boswell in the Life. 
16 Grainger was, Boswell reported Johnson as saying, “quite destitute of principle 
—I mean quite without any notion of obligation to rectitude—any principle of duty” 
(Life, tv, 556). 
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Life.” Boswell satisfied him to that extent. And he attempted to satisfy 
him in the matter of Richard Rolt, who, Johnson claimed, had pub- 
lished in Dublin an edition of Akenside’s Pleasures of the Imagination 
under his own name. Percy wrote to Boswell on 6 April 1791, a month 
before the Life appeared, suggesting that the story should be sup- 
pressed in order to avoid prosecution by Rolt’s widow. Boswell com- 
promised by reporting the story as told by Johnson and then indicat- 
ing in a footnote that he was unable to find any basis for it in fact.!* 

No doubt Percy would have had other suggestions to make about 
the content of the Life, but it was published in May 1791, before he 
had the opportunity to express them. Publication of that work must 
have been the crowning blow for Percy, the ultimate insult climaxing a 
series of frustrations: he had failed in his attempt to have his contri- 
butions published anonymously; he was no doubt certain that there 
were episodes involving his friends which, according to his lights, 
should have been suppressed; and then in May, all his worst fears 
must have been realized. Not only was his name attached to what he 
considered trivia, but his friends were employed as butts for Johnson’s 
humor and objects of his ill will, and he himself was exposed in most 
unattractive and undignified situations for all the world to see.’® And 
there was no hope that Boswell’s work would remain obscure and un- 
read. 


It would seem to be no coincidence that the letter Percy wrote to 
Boswell about Richard Rolt, on 6 April 1791, is the final one of their 
correspondence extant. Any further communication between them 
must have been through mutual friends or unpleasant personal meet- 
ings.2° Had Percy expressed his displeasure in writing, Boswell un- 


17 Life, 1, 454, n. 1. Boswell also revised his own comments on Grainger, canceling 
a leaf to do so, but he left, in a footnote, a remark of Johnson’s which would not have 
pleased Percy: “Dr. Johnson said to me, ‘Percy, Sir, was angry with me for laughing 
at the Sugar-cane: for he had a mind to make a great thing of Grainger’s rats’’ (ibid., 
n. 2). 

18 Life, 1, 359 and n. 2. 

19 In addition to every other annoyance, one which Percy probably imagined had 
been forestalled turned up through Boswell’s carelessness: a reference to Johnson’s 
having furnished Percy with a dedication for the Duchess of Northumberland had 
been removed from the text, but the index reference remained in the first edition (see 
Life, 1, 1-2 and n. 1; and, for the original text, tv, 555-56). 

2° Boswell and Percy met at least six times at The Club between the date of Percy’s 
last letter and Boswell’s death in 1795: 5 and 19 June 1792, 1 and 29 January 1793, and 
also 12 February and 21 May 1793 (The Club records are at present stored in the 
British Museum). The two men disagreed over a literary matter at the meeting of 1 
January 1793: “the Bishop of Dromore said ‘he was sure Cleland did not write the 
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doubtedly would have kept the letter; for he kept a number of un- 
pleasant ones. One can safely assume that Percy, on the publication of 
the Life, gave up Boswell. 

Percy was, then, in the beginning, a willing contributor to The Life 
of Johnson. But apparently he was ignorant of the real significance and 
extent of Boswell’s intentions, even though Boswell had explained his 
method to him.”* Gradually, though, as is clearly shown in their corre- 
spondence, he became aware of just what it was that Boswell was at- 
tempting to accomplish. And, being aware, he desperately tried to 
correct what he considered faults and suppress what he felt to be 
unseemly. For Boswell’s tastes, and for ours, Percy’s views were too 
rigid, his understanding too narrow. He was too concerned with the 
here-and-now, with reputation and respectability. Boswell did not 
conform to his standards of decorum, and, to Percy’s way of thinking, 
was therefore a danger to respectable society. Percy was obviously 
concerned with the social implications of biography. Whenever artistic 
truth and social decorum came in conflict, Percy no doubt would have 
chosen the latter. He and Boswell differed widely in their views on 
biography; and Percy’s last letters are an attempt to correct Boswell’s 
theory of biography. That he failed in his major efforts is fortunate for 
the artistic integrity of The Life of Johnson. That he succeeded, in a 
minor way, in forcing Boswell to consider and present more than one 
point of view is fortunate; for the multiple viewpoint increases the 
value and effectiveness of the book, makes it a more scholarly piece of 
work. 

It is not by any means intended to suggest that Percy was solely re- 
sponsible for the inclusion of opposing points of view or that he was 
the lone restraining influence in matters of decorum. Boswell’s 
original intention of presenting Johnson in many various situations 
and lights would naturally result in the presentation of conflicting 
points of view, if only because of the disparate sources of his material. 





Woman of Pleasure, though the wretch owned it.’ His Lordship added that he had 
occasion to make particular inquiries as to the fact, and he was satisfied that it was 
written by Sir Charles Hanbury Williams. This I could not help thinking was errone- 
ous” (Private Papers, xvit1, 192). No further meetings between the two men are re- 
corded either in Boswell’s Journals or in Percy’s diaries. 

21 See letter from Boswell to Percy, 9 February 1788 (Letters, 1, 340), in which 
Boswell describes his plan to include Johnson’s “letters, his conversations, and every- 
thing else that I can collect . .. My readers will as near as may be accompany Johnson 
in his progress, and, as it were, see each scene as it happened.” It follows naturally 
that, unless the scene is authenticated by a reliable witness, the reader is likely to 
conclude that it might not have happened as the author claims it happened. 
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Boswell himself, in the course of the Life, frequently commented on, 
apologized for, and corrected a number of Johnson’s expressed feelings 
and opinions. In matters beyond his personal knowledge, however, 
Boswell was unequipped to exert such a modifying influence; and 
assistance such as Percy rendered, welcome or not, was valuable. 
Percy’s decorous pressures, while perhaps annoying and overly 
scrupulous, served this same modifying function. He was not the only 
person who attempted to restrain Boswell’s enthusiasm for raw truth. 
He was, in his way, representative of a force which, balanced with 
Boswell’s desire for truth at any cost, created a larger truth than that 
aimed at by Boswell. Although it was a fact that Johnson maligned 
Grainger, it was equally true (or truer) that Grainger did not deserve 
to be so maligned. And both of these facts are relevant to a knowledge 
of Johnson. Percy’s goal, in this case, was apparently decorum. But 
Percy’s decorum opposed by Boswell’s urge to tell all results in a kind 
of compromise which produces more of value than does either of its 
elements. Without Percy, as either a willing or unwilling contributor, 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson would have been a poorer work, both in con- 
tent and in method. 





SOME ANCIENT LIGHT ON TENNYSON’S OENONE 


Paul Turner, University College, London 


No poem can be fairly judged until its character is understood; and 
with the decline of classical studies the real character of Oenone is be- 
coming less and less obvious. It is not a psychological study of a de- 
serted woman, nor is it merely an essay in the romantic picturesque. 
Yet these are the only aspects under which the average modern reader 
is likely to consider it. In this article I shall try to show what sort of 
poem Oenone really is, and how far it is successful in its kind. 

Briefly, it is a distillation, not of life, but of literature. There is 
nothing depreciatory in this statement. Wordsworth’s best poetry is 
largely based on a special sensitivity to natural beauty. Much of 
Tennyson’s springs from an equally profound sensitivity to literature. 
During a visit to London in 1844, Tennyson spent a great deal of time 
reading Theocritus and Virgil with Savile Morton, whose comment 
was: 

It is delightful to have a passage picked out for one to admire by him—seeing 
through his eyes much enlarges one’s view. He has the power of impressing 


you with the greatness of what he admires and bringing out its meaning. I 
had no idea Virgil could ever sound so fine as it does by his reading. . . .' 


Emily Tennyson could probably have testified to the same effect: 


Every evening when they were alone together, he read aloud to her; Homer, 
Virgil, the Greek dramatists, Plato, the Bible, Moliére, Goethe, Dante, 
Hazlitt, Theocritus, Catullus, Chaucer, Gray, Coleridge, Shelley, Thackeray, 
Lucretius, are among the authors mentioned in her diary. . . .* 


And the picture of Tennyson as a connoisseur in poetical sensations 
is made even clearer by Palgrave: 


We were sitting (1857 or so) late at night in the Farringford attick-room al- 
ready mentioned: and Tennyson read over to me the little Theocritan Idyll 
“Hylas”; eminent for beauty in a treasure-house where all are beautiful. He 
dwelt particularly on the tender loveliness of the lines which describe how the 
fair youth, carried to the depths of a fountain by the enamoured Nymphs, 
faintly answered the call of his companion Herakles: ‘Thrice he called on 
Hylas, and thrice too the boy heard, and faint came the voice from the water, 
and near as he was, he seemed afar off.” Tennyson, if I remember rightly, 
ended with that involuntary half-sigh of delight which breaks forth when a 


1 Sir Charles Tennyson, Alfred Tennyson (London, 1949), p. 202. 
3 Ibid., p. 279. 
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sympathetic spirit closes, or turns from, some masterpiece of perfect art, in 
words or colours. “I should be content to die,” said the author of Locksley 
Hall and Maud and In Memoriam, “if I had written anything equal to this.’”* 


The slightly nauseous quality of Palgrave’s language should not blind 
us to its significance. Tennyson’s reactions to poetry were unusually 
intense, and such reactions form the chief subject-matter of Oenone. 
The poem is an attempt to extract from Ovid, Theocritus, Bion, Virgil, 
Homer, Aeschylus, Lucretius, Catullus, Horace, Wordsworth, Shelley, 
and Keats those elements which most powerfully evoked the “in- 
voluntary half-sigh of delight,” and to combine them into a “‘master- 
piece of perfect art.” 

The opening lines are an adaptation of the passage in Ovid where 
Paris is describing the scene of the Judgement: 

Est locus in mediis nemorosae vallibus Idae 
Devius et piceis ilicibusque frequens . . . 


Hinc ego Dardaniae muros excelsaque tecta 
Et freta prospiciens arbore nixus eram.*‘ 


There lies a vale in Ida, lovelier 
Than all the valleys of Ionian hills. (ll. 1-2) 


Like Ovid’s, the description includes a view of the sea and of Troy; 
but flowers, ravines, cataracts, and gorges are added to make the 


setting even “‘lovelier.” 

The introductory paragraphs follow the pattern of the pastoral 
love-lament. A hopeless lover is named (Polyphemus, Corydon, 
Oenone), the object of love mentioned (Galatea, Alexis, Paris), and 
the setting described (sea-shore, beech-grove, mountain-valley).5 But 
the refining process that Tennyson applies to his literary materials can 
be seen in the studied formality of Oenone’s pose. Whereas Poly- 
phemus just “sat down on a high rock, and gazing out to sea sang as 
follows,’’* and Corydon merely went into the shade of the beech-trees 
and ‘“‘threw out these haphazard remarks to the woods and moun- 
tains,”’ Oenone takes up a position more reminiscent of an early 
studio photograph: 

She, leaning on a fragment twined with vine, 
Sang to the stillness, till the mountain-shade 
Sloped downward to her seat from the upper-cliff. (ll. 19-21) 


* Hallam Lord Tennyson, Alfred Lord Tennyson (London, 1897), 1, 495. 
* Ovid, Heroides, XVI, 53-58. 

5 Theocritus, Jdylls, XI, 7-18; Virgil, Eclogues, II, 1-5. 

* Theocritus, Jdylls, XI, 17-18. 

7 Virgil, Eclogues, II, 4-s. 
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This type of attitude, which Mrs. Browning was to make almost in- 
separable from the idea of romantic love (‘‘singing through the dark, 
and leaning up a cypress tree”’),* is probably derived from the lines of 
Ovid already quoted, where arbore nixus eram could theoretically 
mean “TI was leaning against a tree,” but actually means something 
more like “I had climbed up into a tree.” The use of the mountain- 
shade as a curtain to end the performance is taken from Eclogue I: 


maioresque cadunt altis de montibus umbrae.® 


In Bion’s description of the dying Adonis, “the rose leaves his 
lips.’ When Aeneas catches sight of Dido in Hell, Virgil employs the 
famous turn of phrase: “aut videt aut vidisse putat.”" When Cas- 
sandra predicts the fall of Troy, Ovid indicates her distraction by the 
words “‘diffusis comis” (“with her hair all over the place”’).” All three 
expressions are combined to describe Oenone: 


Her cheek had lost the rose, and round her neck 
Floated her hair, or seem’d to float in rest. (ll. 17-18) 


The faintly suggested association of Oenone with Dido and Cassandra 
will be seen to have relevance to the total pattern of the poem. 
The lament proper now begins with the refrain: 


O mother Ida, many-fountain’d Ida, 
Dear Mother Ida, harken ere I die. (ll. 22-23) 


The use of a refrain in a pastoral love-poem originates in Idyll IT, 
where the repeated line is part of a magical process designed to bring 
back the faithless lover: 


Wryneck, draw that man towards my house.” 


When this refrain changes to: “Tell, gracious Moon, how my love 
began,’ it still serves a practical purpose, for the Moon, as Hecate, is 
being asked to make the magic work. In Oenone the refrain is merely a 
literary device, for Ida is a mountain, not a goddess, and cannot have 
any effect on the situation. 

There are probably three reasons why she is called “Mother.” 
First, the adjective attached to the Moon in the Theocritan refrain is 


8 E. B. Browning, Sonnets from the Portuguese, III, 11-12. 
* Virgil, Eclogues, I, 83. 

10 Bion, Lament for Adonis, 11. 

" Virgil, Aeneid, VI, 454. 

2 Ovid, Heroides, V, 114. 

18 Theocritus, Idylls, II, 17, etc. 

4 Thid., 69, etc. 
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worva, which naturally suggests the Homeric tag, wérma pirnp 
Second, one of the songs in Idyll IX begins with an invocation to the 
local mountain: Airva, warep éud. Third, in the Homeric source of 
the epithet ‘“‘many-fountain’d” Ida is “mother of wild beasts’”* (hence 
the pard and the panther later in the poem). As for the “ere I die,” 
it is a traditional feature of the pastoral love-poem. The lover of 
Amaryllis says, ‘‘You’ll make me hang myself,” and threatens to 
drown himself in the sea;!* and Corydon complains: “mori me denique 
coges.’’!* 
Corydon’s next words provide the nucleus for the more detailed 

picture of still life that follows: 

nunc etiam pecudes umbras et frigora captant, 

nunc virides etiam occultant spineta lacertos.. . 


at mecum raucis, tua dum vestigia lustro, 
sole sub ardenti resonant arbusta cicadis.”° 


For now the noonday quiet holds the hill: 

The grasshopper is silent in the grass: 

The lizard, with his shadow on the stone, 

Rests like a shadow, and the winds are dead. 

The purple flower droops: the golden bee 

Is lily-cradled: I alone awake. (ll. 24-29) 


Theocritus contributes the antithesis: ““The winds are dead—I alone 
awake,” and also the “golden bee” (from a context which includes 
grasshoppers): 


Look, the sea is at rest, and the winds are at rest, but the pain in my breast 
is not at rest.” 


The yellow bees are fluttering round the fountains.” 


The grand appeal in the fourth paragraph echoes that of Pro- 
metheus in Aeschylus, and even more closely Shelley’s version of it: 


Hear me, O Earth, hear me, O Hills, O Caves 
That house the cold-crown’d snake! O mountain brooks .. . 


(ll. 35-36) 


% Theocritus, Idylls, IX, 15. 

* Homer, Iliad, XIV, 283. 

17 Theocritus, Idyils, III, 9. 

18 Tbid., 25-27. 

19 Virgil, Eclogues, II, 7. 

20 Ibid., 8-13. 

% Theocritus, Jdylls, II, 38-39. 
* Theocritus, Jdylls, VII, 142. 
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O bright Air, and swift-winged Winds, springs of Rivers, and multitudinous 
laughter of the waves of the Sea, Earth the mother of all things, and the all- 
seeing orb of the Sun, on you I call!* 


I ask the Earth, have not the mountains felt? 
I ask yon Heaven, the all-beholding Sun, 

Has it not seen? The Sea, in storm or calm, 
Heaven’s ever-changing Shadow, spread below, 
Have its deaf waves not heard my agony?™ 


Yet the link between this cosmic cry and the humble Nymph who 
utters it is the rather pathetic snobbery expressed by Ovid’s Oenone 
(who thereby sets a fashion for injured females: ““The Emperor of 
Russia was my father’’) :* 


Nondum tantus eras, cum te contenta marito 
Edita de magno flumine nympha fui.” 


I am the daughter of a River-God .. . (l. 37) 


In a similar attempt to raise her stock with Paris, Ovid’s Oenone 
boasts that her first lover was Apollo: 


Me fide conspicuus Troiae munitor amavit.”” 


The argument itself is too mundane for Tennyson’s purposes, but 
from this line he extracts a splendid image: 

Hear me, for I will speak, and build up all 

My sorrow with my song, as yonder walls 

Rose slowly to a music slowly breathed, 

A cloud that gathered shape. . . (ll. 38-41) 


The most attractive feature of a pastoral love-poem is usually the 
section describing how the speaker first fell in love. Polyphemus was 
showing Galatea where she could pick hyacinths on the hills.?* Damon 
was helping Nysa to pick “‘dewy apples” in his garden.”* Simaetha saw 
Delphis in the street, with his chest “shining brighter than the 
moon.’”*° Tennyson draws details from all three stories, not to describe 
how Oenone fell in love, but to describe her last fateful meeting with 
Paris. Thus we find her waiting “underneath the dawning hills” 


3 Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound, 88-01. 

* Shelley, Prometheus Unbound, I, 25-29. 

% Shakespeare, The Winter’s Tale, IIL ii.119. 
% Ovid, Heroides, V, 9-10. 

27 Tbid., 139. 

8 Theocritus, Jdylls, XI, 25-27. 

2° Virgil, Eclogues, VIII, 37-38. 

%© Theocritus, Jdylls, II, 76-80. 
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(Polyphemus sat on the sea-shore “from dawn”’) ;* the mountain-lawn 
and the mountain-pine are both “dewy dark”; and Paris appears 
“white-breasted like a star.”” Now Theocritus goes on immediately to 
explain why Delphis’ chest was so shiny: he had been wrestling in the 
gymnasium and so was covered with oil.” But Tennyson prefers to 
eliminate such prosaic details, retaining only the evocative essence of 
the image. 
The pastoral lover normally offers rustic gifts: 


Look, I’ve brought ten apples for you. I got them from that tree that you 
told me to get them from, and I’ll bring you some more tomorrow.* 


I’ve been keeping a white goat for you that’s just had twins—but that 
black-skinned maid of Mermnon’s is always asking me for it, and I’ve got 
a good mind to give it to her, if you’re going to be so stand-offish.* 


Purged of its comedy, this picturesque convention is fitted into 
Tennyson’s pattern. Paris appears leading a goat, and carrying an 
apple in his hand. Only the blackness of the maid’s skin has got mixed 
up with the whiteness of the goat, and produced ‘‘a jet-black goat 
white-horn’d, white-hooved”; and the apple is the golden apple of 
Discord. 

The account of Paris’ personal appearance is largely based on an 
image used by Catullus to describe the scattering of the local sightseers 
when the gods arrive at the wedding of Peleus and Thetis: 


Hic qualis flatu placidum mare matutino 
horrificans Zephyrus proclives incitat undas, 
Aurora exoriente, vagi sub lumina Solis; 

quae tarde primum clementi flamine pulsae 
procedunt, leni resonant plangore cachinni: 
post, vento crescente, magis magis increbescunt, 
purpureaque procul nantes a luce refulgent: 

sic tum vestibuli linquentes regia tecta, 

ad se quisque vago passim pede discedebant.* 


but his sunny hair 
Cluster’d about his temples like a God’s: 
And his cheek brighten’d as the foam-bow brightens 
When the wind blows the foam, and all my heart 
Went out to embrace him coming ere he came. (ll. 58-62) 


* Theocritus, Jdylls, XI, 15. 

* Theocritus, Jdylls, II, 80. 

% Theocritus, Zdylls, III, 10-11. 
4 Tbid., 34-36. 

* Catullus, LXIV, 270-78. 
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All the most striking elements in the Catullan passage slip naturally 
into place in the new context. The lumina Solis find their way into 
Paris’ hair (perhaps with a little help from Homer, who describes him 
as “‘glowing like the Sun’’).* Aurora and the sense of gradually in- 
creasing light and movement merge easily with the actual time-set- 
ting, and with the idea of a figure approaching from the distance, 
which reflects more and more light, and appears to move faster and 
faster, the nearer it comes. And the original function of the image, to 
prepare for the arrival of the gods, is carried over into the comparison 
of Paris to a god, and the setting of the stage for the entrance of Here, 
Pallas, and Aphrodite. 

Paris now addresses Oenone as “beautiful-brow’d” and compli- 
ments her on “the charm of married brows.”’ Here Tennyson is not ex- 
pressing his own taste in feminine beauty, but that of Theocritus, who 
in Idyll VIIT makes D_phnis say: “Yesterday a girl with meeting eye- 
brows (civodpus) looked out at me from a cave, as I was driving my 
cows past, and said that I was beautiful, beautiful!’’*? The allusion is 
not without relevance, for the Daphnis in question ends up by marry- 
ing a Naiad** (a class to which Oenone also belongs) ; and the idea of a 
girl watching from a cave (which Amaryllis does elsewhere)*® acts as a 
hidden link with the next paragraph, in which Paris says: 

Thou, within the cave 
Behind yon whispering tuft of oldest pine, 
Mayst well behold them unbeheld .. . (ll. 85-87) 


The “whispering” of the pine is taken from the first line of Idyll I; and 
the slightly distasteful phrase in line 76, ‘“‘He prest the blossom of his 
lips to mine,” is probably another variation on the sentence already 
quoted from Bion: 

The rose leaves his lips, and upon them dies the kiss that Cypris will never 
have again.*® 

The tacit allusion serves to inject a sense of finality and doom into 
an apparently pleasant incident. It is Oenone’s last kiss also. 

The story of the Judgement is not related by Homer, but he does 
describe another dramatic scene on Mount Ida, in which Here plays a 
leading part. For diplomatic reasons she wishes to get Zeus off to 

% Homer, Jliad, VI, 513. 

37 Theocritus, Jdylls, VIII, 72-73. 

38 Tbid., 93. 


%° Theocritus, Jdylls, III, 6-7. 
© Bion, Lament for Adonis, 11-12. 
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sleep, so she goes into her bedroom, makes herself up as seductively as 
possible, and then presents herself before her husband on Mount Ida. 
Zeus finds her quite irresistible, and insists on sleeping with her im- 
mediately. Here suggests that a little privacy would be desirable, so he 
envelops them both in a golden cloud: 


The son of Cronos took his wife in his arms, and beneath them the bright 
earth shot up fresh grass, and dewy lotus and crocus and hyacinth, thick 
and soft, which raised them above the ground. So there they lay, and were 
wrapped in a beautiful golden cloud; and glistening dew dropped from it.” 


This is the setting that Tennyson employs for his account of the 
Judgement: 


Then to the bower they came, 
Naked they came to that smooth-swarded bower, 
And at their feet the crocus brake like fire, 
Violet, amaracus and asphodel, 
Lotus and lilies. (ll. 92-96) 


The golden cloud is transferred to Here’s peacock: 


And o’er him flow’d a golden cloud, and lean’d 
Upon him, slowly dropping fragrant dew. (Il. 103-104) 


In this erotic setting, Here discourses on the value of power, 
“‘wisdom-bred and throned of wisdom,” using language adapted from 


Lucretius’ description of the Epicurean gods: 


apparet divum numen sedesque quietae 

quas neque concutiunt venti nec nubila nimbis 
aspergunt neque nix acri concreta pruina 

cana cadens violat semperque innubilus aether 
integit, et large diffuso lumine ridet. 

-omnia suppeditat porro natura neque ulla 

res animi pacem delibat tempore in ullo.® 


omnis enim per se divum natura necessest 
immortali aevo summa cum pace fruatur... 
ipsa suis pollens opibus. .. . “ 


seeing men, in power 
Only, are likest gods, who have attain’d 
Rest in a happy place and quiet seats 
Above the thunder, with undying bliss 
In knowledge of their own supremacy. (ll. 127-131) 


“| Homer, Iliad, XIV, 346-51. 
@ Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, II, 18-24. 
* Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, I1, 646-50. 
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Pallas represents a rival school of philosophy. She preaches “‘Self- 
reverence, self-knowledge, self-control,” “living by law,” and “action” 
as opposed to “‘rest.”’ In other words, she preaches Stoicism, and her 
sermon ends with a paraphrase of Horace’s famous definition of a 
Stoic sapiens: 


quisnam igitur liber? sapiens, sibi qui imperiosus, 

quem neque pauperies neque mors neque vincula terrent 
responsare cupidinibus, contemnere honores 

fortis, et in se totus, teres atque rotundus... . “ 


To push thee forward thro’ a life of shocks, 

Dangers, and deeds, until endurance grow 

Sinew’d with action, and the full-grown will, 

Circled thro’ all experiences, pure law, 

Commeasure perfect freedom. (ll. 160-64) 


Oddly enough, though Pallas is the goddess of wisdom, it was not 
actually wisdom that she offered Paris, but success in war. The hint 
for the alteration seems to come from Ovid, where Paris says: 


Regna Iovis coniunx, virtutem filia iactat; 
Ipse potens dubito fortis an esse velim.” 


The second line shows that virtutem means courage, not virtue; but in- 
terpreted in the latter sense, it might well suggest a connection with 
Stoic ethics. 

Oenone tries to canvass Paris’ vote for Pallas: 


but he heard me not, 
Or hearing would not hear me... (ll. 166-67) 


The expression is Aeschylean (xAbovres oix fxovov)® and carries the 
implication that Paris is in the same state of primitive animalism as 
the human race before Prometheus began to civilize it. Certainly the 
charms of Aphrodite, to which he soon succumbs, are entirely un- 
philosophical; but they are still profoundly literary. She has the 
“rosy fingers” of Homer’s dawn, the “ambrosial hair’ and “shining 
feet” of Here,” when got up to captivate Zeus, and the veil “white as 
the sun” which Here wears on this occasion has apparently com- 
bined with the phrase “‘xapis 5’ &aeXGyrero woddy’”’ (‘and much at- 
tractiveness glowed from her’)** to produce an effect that Tennyson 

“ Horace, Satires, II, vu, 83-86. 

Ovid, Heroides, XVI, 81-82. 

Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound, 448. 


*™ Homer, Iliad, XIV, 175-76, 186. 
8 Tbid., 185, 183. 
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thought worth repeating for his naked Oread in Lucretius: ‘and o’er her 

rounded form .. . floated the glowing sunlights as she moved.” She 

has the smile of the Homeric Aphrodite, *® with the subtlety of Here.*° 
After the Judgement, the pastoral recovers its dominance. Like 

Polyphemus and Corydon, Oenone argues that there is nothing wrong 

with her physical appearance: 

And I’m not so bad-looking as people tell me, for the other day I looked at 


myself in the sea, when it was calm, and I thought my one eye looked quite 
beautiful... * 


nec sum adeo informis: nuper me in litore vidi, 
cum placidum ventis staret mare. .. .* 


Fairest—why fairest wife? am I not fair? .. . 
Methinks I must be fair, for yesterday (ll. 192-94) 


she saw her beauty reflected, not in the sea, but in the eyes of a wild 
beast: 


When I past by, a wild and wanton pard, 
Eyed like the evening star, with playful tail 
Crouched fawning in the weed. (ll. 195-97) 


The prototype of this charming incident is probably Horace’s 


namque me silva lupus in Sabina, 

dum meam canto Lalagen et ultra 

terminum curis vagor expeditis, 
fugit inermem.® 


But by picking up the earlier phrase, ‘‘white-breasted like a star,” 
the star in the pard’s eyes is made to emphasize the contrast between 
the animal’s love and the man’s indifference; and the expression ‘‘eyed 
like,” in conjunction with peacocks and pards, seems to come from 


Keats’s Lamia, bringing with it associations of illusory and evanescent 
love: 


Striped like a zebra, freckled like a pard, 
Eyed like a peacock. . . .# 


The germ of the next paragraph comes from Ovid: 


4 Tbid., 211. 

5° Tbid., 197. 

5! Theocritus, Idylls, VI, 34-36. 
8 Virgil, Eclogues, II, 25-26. 

58 Horace, Odes, I, xx, 9-12. 

5 Keats, Lamia, I, 49-50. 
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Caesa abies, sectaeque trabes, et classe parata 
Caerula ceratas accipit unda rates. 


But in Ovid, Oenone’s only objection to the felling of the pines is that 
it provides transport for Paris and Helen. Tennyson gives her a more 
poetical attitude to trees, the attitude expressed in Cowper’s The 
Poplar Field, Wordsworth’s Nutting, and later in Hopkins’ Binsey 
Poplars (not to speak of the popular song, Trees): 

They came, they cut away my tallest pines, 

My tall dark pines . . . Never, never more 


Shall lone Oenone see the morning mist 
Sweep thro’ them.... (ll. 204-13) 


This fusion of the pastoral with the Wordsworthian leads naturally 
(with the help of THe EvENING STAR® in the eyes of the pard) to the 
thought of Michael and the “straggling heap of unhewn stones” that 
marked the spot of his unfinished sheepfold: 


I wish that somewhere in the ruin’d folds, 

Among the fragments tumbled from the glens, 

Or the dry thickets, I could meet with her, 

The Abominable... . (ll. 217-20) 


Tennyson is evidently trying to make the desecrated landscape sym- 
bolize the devastation of human life by vis abdita guaedam;*" but for 


once he strikes a wrong note, and there is something faintly ridiculous 
about Oenone’s outburst: “I’d like to meet that wretched Eris and tell 
her what I think of her!”” However, dignity is resuscitated with a rapid 
word-transfusion from Epic and Tragedy—the Homeric tag, “gods and 


men,” and the Aeschylean “All-hateful monsters, abominations of the 
gods!’’58 


that I might speak my mind 
And tell her to her face how much I hate 
Her presence, hated both of Gods and men. (ll. 223-25) 


The next paragraph contains a rather tactless use of classical ma- 
terial. When Oenone asks, “‘O happy earth, how canst thou bear my 
weight?” one is meant to recall the Homeric phrase, ‘‘&x6os apoipns”’ 
(“‘a weight on the earth’’)®® and the common employment of &x@os by 

558 Ovid, Heroides, V, 41-42. 

% Wordsworth, Michael, 139. 

57 Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, V, 1233. 

58 Aeschylus, Eumenides, 644. 

59 Homer, Odyssey, XX, 379, etc. 
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the tragedians as a synonym for grief. But it is difficult not to picture 
Oenone at this point as an operatic Ariadne on Naxos, whose excessive 
avoirdupois makes the stage-machinery creak as she rises on her cloud 
into the stars. 

Ovid’s Oenone refers to Cassandra’s prophecy that Helen will be 
the ruin of Troy, but she is also perfectly aware, as a matter of con- 
temporary history, that the rape of Helen is going to cause a major war, 
and she gives this fact as a reason why Paris should give up his new 
mistress.*° The poetic quality of Tennyson’s Oenone would be 
shattered by the use of such a prosaic argument, and he prefers to en- 
hance it by giving her some of Cassandra’s vague prophetic power, 
and depriving her of any accurate knowledge: 


for fiery thoughts 
Do shape themselves within me, more and more, 
Whereof I catch the issue, as I hear 
Dead sounds at night come from the inmost hills, 
Like footsteps upon wool. I dimly see 
My far-off doubtful purpose... . 

I will arise and go 
Down into Troy, and ere the stars come forth 
Talk with the wild Cassandra, for she says 
A fire dances before her, and a sound 
Rings ever in her ears of armed men. 
What this may be I know not, but I know 
That wheresoe’er I am by night and day, 
All earth and air seem only burning fire. (ll. 242-64) 


The striking image, “like footsteps upon wool,’’ comes from a quite 
unserious context in Theocritus, where after some rude and occa- 
sionally obscene bickering between a goatherd and a shepherd, the 
latter says: 


If you come to my place, you can walk on lamb-skins and wool, softer than 
sleep... .© 


Tne pervasive fire motif has a more complicated origin. Fire is a 
traditional metaphor for love, and it is also the most important part 
of the magic for bringing back the faithless lover in Idyll IT: 

As Delphis has injured me, I burn this bay-leaf against Delphis. . . . As this 


wax image melts in the flames, so let Delphis melt with love . . . I am all on 
fire for him. 


% Ovid, Heroides, V, 91. 
* Theocritus, Idylls, V, 50-51. 
® Theocritus, Jdylls, II, 23-24, 28-29, 40. 
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Then there is the story of Hecuba’s dream before the birth of Paris: 


Matris adhuc utero partu remorante tenebar 
(Iam gravidus iusto pondere venter erat) ; 
Illa sibi ingentem visa est sub imagine somni 
Flammiferam pleno reddere ventre facem. 
Territa consurgit metuendaque noctis opacae 
Visa seni Priamo, vatibus ille refert; 
Arsurum Paridis vates canit Ilion igni; 
Pectoris, ut nunc est, fax fuit illa mei.™ 


Finally there are three forms of fire connected with Dido: the fire of 
her love,™ the fire with which she thinks of destroying the Trojan 
fleet, and the fire of the pyre on which she dies. They merge into a 
metaphorical conflagration involving the whole town: 


non aliter quam si. . . flammaeque furentes 
culmina perque hominum volvantur perque deorum.® 


That indeed is what it looks like to Aeneas at sea: 


moenia respiciens, quae iam infelicis Elissae 
collucent flammis. Quae tantum accenderit ignem, 
causa latet.® 


All these fires are combined by Tennyson into a magnificent perora- 
tion of flame. 


The close association of Oenone with Dido was hinted at early in 
the poem (I. 18), and was in any case inevitable, considering the 
similarity of their histories (both being deserted by Trojan lovers, and 
both committing suicide on funeral pyres); but it reaches its climax in 
a splendid sentence near the end: 


I will not die alone 
Lest their shrill happy laughter come to me 
Walking the cold and starless road of Death 
Uncomforted, leaving my ancient love 
With the Greek woman. (ll. 253-57) 


The contemptuous phrase “the Greek woman” comes from Ovid 
(Graia iuvenca),®® but the central image is derived from one of Dido’s 
dreams: 


® Ovid, Heroides, XVI, 43-50. 

* Virgil, Aeneid, IV, 2. 

% Tbid., 604-605. 

® Tbid., 661-62. 

87 Tbid., 669-71. 

88 Virgil, Aeneid, V, 3-5. 

* Ovid, Heroides, V, 117, 118, 124. 





agit ipse furentem 
in somnis ferus Aeneas: semperque relinqui 
sola sibi, semper longam incomitata videtur 
ire viam. .. .7° 


Throughout the poem, therefore, Tennyson’s method has been to 
pick out those images, phrases, and conventions in earlier literature 
which seemed to possess most poetic intensity; to refine them by 
eliminating prosaic or merely realistic details; and to combine them 
into a continuous whole. Consequently it is quite irrelevant to ask if 
the treatment of Oenone is psychologically sound, or if it makes an 
adequate appeal to our instinctive sympathies. Certainly she lacks 
the “fury” that would be inevitable in a real “woman scorned’’; and 
certainly the last couplet of Ovid’s Oenone is infinitely more touching, 
from a human point of view, than anything in Tennyson’s: 


Sed tua sum tecumque fui puerilibus annis, 
Et tua, quod superest temporis, esse precor.”! 


But this is rather like saying that, compared with Eisenstein’s, Michel- 
angelo’s art tends to be rather static. The only critical questions that 
are relevant to a poem like this are, how much “poetic intensity” do its 
ingredients in fact possess, and how far have they been fused into a 
unity? The first question must be decided by each reader for himself; 
but the second is a more objective matter, and therefore more useful 
to discuss. 

In addition to the associational links already noted between differ- 
ent sections of the poem, and between the literary sources from which 
it is derived, there is one other unifying factor. This is the recurrent 
image of cloud (mist, vapour) and shadow, which is used to convey 
the idea that beauty and happiness are being threatened and finally 
destroyed by a malignant force, which can be roughly equated with 
Eris. 

In the first paragraph the “swimming vapour” (I. 3) is being 
gradually drawn across the lovely valley. In the second, the shade of 
the mountain is gradually moving down over Oenone (I. 20). In the 
third, the shadow (1. 26) has temporarily ceased to move, but it is now 
the shadow of a lizard, a creature remarkable for the lightning speed 


7 Virgil, Aeneid, IV, 465-68. Not all Dido’s feelings, however, are suitable for a 
Tennysonian heroine. Her regret that she has no “parvulus Aeneas” “qui te tantum 
ore referret” (IV, 328-29) is changed to the more respectable: “Never child be born of 
me, / Unblest, to vex me with his father’s eyes” (250-51). 

7 Ovid, Heroides, V, 157-58. 
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and unpredictability of its movements. The sense of menace is further 
increased when the doomed city of Troy is identified with Oenone’s 
sorrow as “a cloud that gather’d shape” (1. 41). When her thoughts go 
back to the happier past, the cloud appears in a more cheerful aspect, 
first as a ‘“‘silvery cloud” (1. go) and then as a “‘golden cloud”’ (I. 103). 
But it is into the latter that Here disappears, her eyes flashing with 
the rage that was to have such disastrous consequences for Troy 
(ll. 186-87); and when the “morning mist” (l. 212) and the “silver 
cloud”’ (1. 214) next appear, they are items in a catalogue of lost de- 
lights. Finally the cloud/shadow image reaches its climax, and its 
meaning becomes explicit: 


O death, death, death, thou ever-floating cloud... 
I pray thee, pass before my light of life, 
And shadow all my soul, that I may die. (ll. 234-38) 


There is, however, some lack of uniformity in style. At first it is 
smooth and syntactically simple, as befits a pastoral; but as soon as 
Paris begins to speak, we hear the tortured language of Milton: 


This was cast upon the board, 
When all the full-faced presence of the Gods 
Ranged in the halls of Peleus; whereupon 
Rose feud, with question unto whom ’twere due: 
But light-foot Iris brought it yester-eve, 
Delivering, that to me, by common voice 
Elected umpire, Here comes today, 
Pallas and Aphrodite, claiming each 
This meed of fairest. (ll. 77-85) 


This is the dominant style throughout the account of the Judgement, 
even when Oenone is speaking in her own person.” Later, however, she 
returns to the simpler style, and even when she uses a rhetorical figure, 
it is of a pastoral, rather than an epic type: 


Sweet is the voice of the cow, and sweet her breath; sweetly lows the calf, and 
sweetly the heifer; and sweet it is to lie out in the open air in the summer- 
time beside running water.” 


O happy tears, and how unlike to these! 
O happy Heaven, how canst thou see my face? 
O happy earth, how canst thou bear my weight? 


(Il. 231-33) 
But this discrepancy of style is only one symptom of a general in- 


2 E.g., 105 ff. 
% Theocritus, Idylls, VIII, 76-78. 
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congruity of tone between the Judgement passage and the rest of 
the poem. From the pastoral we are suddenly transported not merely 
into the epic, but into the philosophical dialogue. The naked ladies in 
the beauty competition (the setting of which reminds us that one of 
the competitors is entirely unethical in her own behaviour) turn out 
to be propagandists for rival ethical systems; and what began as a 
mildly pathetic love-poem becomes inflated into an earnest discussion 
of the summum bonum, with the implied conclusion that sex is the 
fons et origo malorum. 

We must therefore conclude that, judged by standards appropri- 
ate to its nature, Oenone just fails to be a “masterpiece of perfect art.” 
It “aspires to the condition of music,” a music harmonized from the 
high notes of earlier literature. But there is too much interference with 
the reception. The second movement is almost drowned by the in- 
trusive voices of a Brains Trust.” 


% Some, of course, of these borrowings and adaptations have been pointed out 
before (see W. P. Mustard, Classical Echoes in Tennyson [London, 1904]; F. J. Hemelt, 
MLN, xvut [1903] 115-17; Douglas Bush, Mythology and the Romantic Tradition 
[Cambridge, Mass., 1937]); but I am not aware of any previous attempt to evaluate 
the poem as a whole in the light of its relation to classical literature. 





GOTHIC iw AND ju IN TRANSCRIPTIONS 
OF FOREIGN NAMES 


Oscar F. Jones, University of Florida 


Importance has been attached to variant spellings occurring in Gothic 
transcriptions of foreign names, especially where alternative ortho- 
graphic practices seem to reflect alternative pronunciation patterns. 
Iu versus ju in initial position is an interesting example. This has been 
discussed by H. C. v.d. Gabelentz and J. Loebe (Grammatik der 
gothischen Sprache (Leipzig, 1846], pp. 35, 39), Friedrich Stamm 
(Ulfilas oder die uns erhaltenen Denkmiiler der gothischen Sprache 
[Paderborn, 1858], p. 294), Kurt Gaebeler (ZfdP, xi [1911], 52), 
M. H. Jellinek (Geschichte der gotischen Sprache (Berlin and Leipzig, 
1926], p. 38), Herbert Penzl (JEGP, x11x [1950], 225), and most re- 
cently by Ernst Ebbinghaus (JEGP, 11x [1960], 597-99). Although 
their methods of approaching the problem vary, all except Ebbinghaus 
recommend readings very much like those advocated in the present 
note. Ebbinghaus adopts a new reading and attempts to show, first, 
that transcriptions of foreign names beginning with iu can be used to 
determine the pronunciation of the Gothic digraph iw as it occurs in 
native words, and second, that interpretations of the digraph tenta- 
tively presented in Eric Hamp’s “‘Gothic ai and au Again” (Language, 
xxxIV [1958], 359-63) and in my “Gothic iu” (Language, xxxIv 
[1958], 353-58) are to be rejected. 

Ebbinghaus’ proposal does not seem to be acceptable either as a 
clarification of the transcriptional problem or as a means of determin- 
ing the phonetic value of iu in native words. Assuring us, ‘‘Die diph- 
thongische Geltung des gr. lov ist absolut sicher,” he suggests that the 
Gothic spellings, iw (60 occurrences), ju (10 occurrences), io (1 occur- 
rence) reflect “ein Schwanken zwischen steigendem und fallendem 
Diphthong.” A fluctuation of this sort should not be ascribed to 
Wulfila himself unless a plausible motivation can be found. There is 
nothing to suggest that Greek lov designated a falling diphthong, aside 
from Gothic transcriptions containing iu (interpreted by Ebbinghaus 
as a means of writing iv). Inasmuch as the same orthographic com- 
bination can be used in native words to designate a disyllabic sequence 
(examples and bibliography in my article, Word, xiv [1958], 216), this 
evidence is virtually worthless. The proposed interpretation becomes 
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still less satisfactory if we examine similar variant sets occurring in 
Gothic transcriptions: ia iai iau io as in Jakobus Mark 10.35, Iasson 
Rom. 16.21, Jaeirus Luke 8.41, Iairaupaulein dat. Col. 4.13, Jaurdanu 
acc. John 10.40, Johannes Matt. 11.2, beside ja jai jau jo as in Jannins 
gen. Luke 3.24, Jaeirus Mark 5.22, Jairupulai Calendar, Jaurdanau 
dat. Sk. 4.4, jota Matt. 5.18. It is obvious that these cannot be inter- 
preted as fluctuations involving falling versus rising diphthongs. 

A somewhat stronger case might be made for assuming that Greek 
iov was a rising diphthong and that the Gothic sound substitution was 
a rising diphthong written ju. This would make it necessary, however, 
to explain why the unlikely variant iw was introduced and why it oc- 
curs in the extant texts six times as often as the original sound substi- 
tution. 

I believe that a plausible explanation can be found if we assume 
that the words in question were pronounced with a disyllabic t-ov in 
the Greek known to Wulfila. In this case the logical Gothic equivalent 
would be a disyllabic sequence written iu. J followed by heterosyllabic 
u does not occur at the beginning of native words. The sequence seems 
to be possible after an initial consonant only if the first syllable re- 
ceives primary or strong secondary stress, for example, mi-u John 
18.25 (with stress on the first syllable), bi-u-gitai Luke 18.8 (secondary 
stress on the first syllable and primary stress on the third). Now dis- 
tributional restrictions necessarily affect the treatment of foreign 
words. Pronunciation of Biblical names beginning with i-u was un- 
doubtedly quite easy for the Goths when primary stress or strong 
secondary stress could be placed on the first syllable. Otherwise there 
may have been a tendency to avoid awkward foreign patterns by sub- 
stituting ju for i-u. Irregularities in employment of the variants could 
be expected when the copying was done by scribes who knew little or 
no Greek. These scribes would have had difficulty in determining the 
position of primary stress and would probably have been influenced 
in the choice of a variant, either by the phonemic arrangements of 
Latin, e.g., [idaea Iuddtcus Iadas (with nonsyllabic initial 7), or by the 
Latin practice of using the same symbol to designate syliabic and non- 
syllabic values, e.g., 16 Laléus but idcor ittb&o indtco.! 

The material presented toward the end of Ebbinghaus’ note does 

It is generally conceded that some of the post-Wulfilian scribes were influenced 
by Latin orthographic practices, e.g., use of mg for gg, substitution of a Latin s for the 
earlier s-symbol. However, since little is known regarding provenience of the manu- 


scripts, it is difficult to determine how strong the Latin influence was and to what 
extent spellings like those under discussion could have been affected. 
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not support his hypothesis. If Judas contained a falling diphthong we 
would expect Jodins to contain a similar diphthong. Juse(zis) with the 
alleged falling diphthong could hardly have been substituted for 
Tosezis ("lwom in the Greek text) unless the latter also had a falling 
diphthong. It is much simpler to assume that iu io are disyllabic se- 
quences involving the familiar w-o fluctuation.’ Reading sium siup as 
one-syllable forms with falling diphthongs cannot be justified. An- 
alogy with the many similar endings in -u- would surely have pre- 
served the inflectional syllable -wm -up in such cases.? The same may 
be said of Filippisius (for @Acrmqows not Piirmjows) and Aifaisium.* 
The ending -us must have been influenced by the u-declension ending 
-jus.> The u-declension ending -um is one of the Gothic formations used 
for the dative plural of foreign words, for example, aggilum Matt. 
25.41, apaustaulum ist Cor. 15.7, praufetum John 6.45, Herodianum 
Mark 3.6, Fareisaium John 7.45, Judaium John 1to.19. A native 
speaker would have read Filippisius Aifaisium with a disyllabic i-us 
i-um or possibly with a monosyllabic gus ium,® but under no circum- 
stances with a falling diphthong -iys -iym. 


? Kurt Gaebeler, ZfdP, xii (1911), 27: ““Von hier aus lenke ich die aufmerksam- 
keit auf die varianten..., u¢> 0, etwa 15 fille.... Wir sind... gendtigt, diese 
varianten ... nicht phonetisch zu interpretieren, sondern graphisch.” For supple- 
mentary details and evaluation of other possibilities see James Marchand, Orbis, v 
(1956), 147. 

3 Monosyllabic sium siub would be difficult to reconcile with the disyllabic variants 
sijum sijup. In this connection it is important to note that variants with and without j 
occur in the optative singular of the same verb, e.g., sijau John 8.55, sijais 1st Tim. 
5.22 B, sijat Col. 4.6 A, but siau Luke 9.41, siais 1st Tim. 5.22 A, siai Col. 4.6 B. The 
latter cannot be interpreted as monosyllabics with falling diphthongs. 

* Another Biblical name occurs with both of these endings: Kaurinpius for 
xopivOo. 2nd Cor. 6.11 A B, Kaurinpium dat. subscription to rst Cor. and 2nd Cor. 
A. B has Kaurinpaium (also in superscription to znd Cor.) in which -aium must desig- 
nate a disyllabic sequence. Similarly in the subscription to 2nd Col.: Kaulaussaium. 

5 Comparing Kaurinpius Filippisius with (galiuga)xristjus diakaunjus Gaebeler 
(ZfdP, xii, 100), suggests, “Die beiden ersten formen sind wohl wie die dubletten 
sium—sijum zu beurteilen, d. h. als *Kaurinpijus, *Filippisijus zu interpretieren.” 
Explaining the failure of these names to take the common i-declension ending, Wilhelm 
Streitberg (Festschrift Eugen Mogk (Halle, 1924], p. 446) observes, “Daf in beiden 
Fallen die Form auf -eis unbrauchbar war, ist ohne weiteres verstandlich: fiir *-ieis 
wie fiir *-jeis nach Konsonant fehlt es an einem gotischen Vorbild. Auch hatte eine aus 
*-ieis etwa entstandene Kontraktionsform *-eis den andern Kasus gegeniiber eine Silbe 
zu wenig gehabt, ihr hatte das fiir die iibrigen Kasus charakteristische -i-gefehlt. Die 
Ankniipfung an den Nominativ Plur. der u-Stimme mit seinem Ausgang -jus war also 
das Gegebene.” 

§ This possibility is very remote. Variants involving the 7 and i symbols can be 
explained as containing monosyllabic versus disyllabic sequences, e.g., Antiokjai Gal. 
2.11, Antiaukiai 2nd Tim. 3.11. That Bebanian acc. Mark 11.11, Bebanias gen. John 
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In another paper (Language, xxxvi [1960], 508-15), I have at- 
tempted to account for the distribution of Gothic /i/ /j/ /u/ /w/ in 
terms of a one-for-one correspondence between the phonemes involved 
and the symbols used to designate them. To make this work out, di- 
vergent formulas were set up for native and foreign words. Mono- 
syllabic and disyllabic references of the orthographic sequence iu were 
assumed for the former, only disyllabic sequences for the latter. The 
present study seeks to support the phonemic analysis by showing that 
the solution of a troublesome transcriptional problem can be based 
on the disyllabic reference. 





11.1, Bebaniin dat. Mark 8.22, 11.12 and Helian acc. Matt. 27.47, Mark 8.28, 15.35 
should be so interpreted is suggested by the spellings Bebanijin John 12.1, Luke 19.29, 
Heleian acc. Luke 9.19, Heleiins gen. Luke 4.25, Haileiins gen. Luke 1.17, Helijin dat. 
Luke 9.33, Mark 9.5. It is on the assumption of such pronunciation variants that the 
argument turns for Marja (supposedly the pre-Wulfilian pronunciation type with accent 
on the first syllable), as opposed to Maria (with Greek accentuation and applying only 
to the Virgin Mary). See Gaebeler, ZfdP, xm, 50, 59. 





THE OLD SAXON VOWEL PHONEMES 
UNDER WEAK STRESS 


Fred Oppermann, University of Arizona 


Previous analyses of Old Saxon (OS) have solved most of the problems 
of OS phonemic structure. Only one aspect of OS phonology has re- 
mained without a satisfactory solution, namely the vowels which oc- 
cur under weak stress. This paper summarizes the findings of a de- 
tailed investigation of the OS vowels occurring under weak stress.? 

Two previous analyses of OS vowel phonemes under primary stress 
are relevant to the present analysis, one by Friedrich Holthausen in 
his Altsdchsisches Elementarbuch (2nd ed., Heidelberg, 1921) and the 
other by Carl Page in “The Phonological System of the Old Saxon 
Language” (M.A. thesis. Cornell University, 1952). Both Holthausen 
and Page agree that the system of vowel phonemes under primary 
stress was /ié #456 dieaou au eu iaiu/. The agreement between 
these two analyses is significant, for the identical results were reached 
by two different methods. Holthausen’s method was primarily histori- 
cal, Page’s primarily descriptive. Neither one, however, made a help- 
ful analysis of the vowels under weak stress. Such a procedure was 
beyond the scope of Page’s work; Holthausen’s historical method 
seems to have forced him to the conclusion that no sensible system 
existed. This may be illustrated by his statement in par. 146: “Altes 
a, o in der Kompositionsfuge ist nach kurzer Wurzelsilbe zuweilen als 
a, 0, u, e, terhalten. .. .” 

The M manuscript of the Heliand in the edition by Eduard Sievers 
(Halle, 1878) supplied the data for the present analysis. This manu- 
script is the work of a single scribe in what Sievers calls “‘a neat and 
careful hand.” Although M is not as complete as C, the other long 
manuscript of the Heliand, it is of sufficient length to provide an ade- 
quate body of data for a statistical analysis. Moreover, the ortho- 
graphic practices of scribe M are more consistent than those of scribe 
C. M is an earlier copy than C, and it was made on the continent while 
C was produced in England. 

In no case is there metrical evidence for length in the vowels of 

1 More details and complete word lists, are found in my unpublished dissertation, 


“The Old Saxon Vowel Phonemes under Medial and Weak Stress in the M Manuscript 
of the Heliand” (Austin: University of Texas, 1959). 
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syllables under weak stress. No diphthongs occur under weak stress. 
Under primary and medial stress scribe M occasionally indicates 
vowel length by an accent mark over a graph, e.g., 


4341 16b antlukid than uuitun liudio barn 
or by a graph sequence, such as uo for /6/, e.g., 
5209 quadun umbi minan kuningdwom _ tho sprak eft the kesures bodo 


Such indications are completely lacking for the vowels under weak 
stress. In representing the long vowels under primary and medial 
stress, scribe M introduces orthographic variations only rarely, but 
for the short vowels under primary and medial stress, orthographic 
variation is fairly frequent. Under weak stress orthographic variation 
is extremely frequent. On the basis of this evidence, I conclude that all 
vowels under weak stress are short. 

The failure of historical methods to shed light on the OS vowels 
under weak stress was indicated above by the quotation from Holt- 
hausen’s grammar. In the present analysis historical methods are 
eliminated completely. My method consisted of making complete 
lists of all vowels under weak stress. The words with a vowel under 
weak stress were listed alphabetically under the headings a, @, e, i, 0, 
or u, according to whichever graph the scribe had used to represent the 
concerned vowel. These lists revealed nothing new about OS phonol- 
ogy, but they did serve as guides to the material which they contained 
when it was reclassified into other lists. Vowels which belong to a base 
morpheme, such as the second vowel in himil, were then listed by 
graph or variation between graphs. Finally the vowels of all weakly 
stressed prefixes and suffixes, inflectional as well as derivational, were 
listed. These last lists accord for the most part with the inflections 
and conjugations of the standard handbooks. 

Examination of the lists made subsequent to the alphabetical find- 
ing-lists showed that scribe M consistently used graphs from one of five 
graphemic groupings when representing the vowel of a syllable under 
weak stress. The five groupings are: (1) Graph i with negligible varia- 
tion of graph e. (2) Free variation of graphs e and a with a majority 
of e and a negligible variation of i. (3) Predominant graph a with infre- 
quent variation of graphs e and o. (4) A majority of graph o with infre- 
quent variation of graph « and frequent variation of graph a. (5) Pre- 
dominant graph w# with infrequent variation of graph o. I provisionally 
assumed these groupings to be representations of five short vowel 
phonemes. There is unclear evidence for a sixth graphemic grouping. 
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The representations are graphs i and e, occurring in a ratio of about 
two graph i to one graph e. However, the system of five short vowels 
under primary stress makes a system of six vowels under weak stress 
improbable. The sixth grouping is best regarded as a low allophone of 
grouping (1), conditioned by position immediately before a syllable 
under primary or medial stress. This allophone occurs in the prefixes 
bi- and gi- and the negative ni-. This may be the first development 
of the schwa, which was to become an independant phoneme and al- 
most the only vowel in syllables under weak stress in Middle Low Ger- 
man. 

A few of the totals from the word lists will illustrate the composi- 
tion of the five graphemic groupings: first grouping—the second syl- 
lable of kuning (118 i, 1 «), the conjunction endi (1 e, 683 i), the third 
person singular present indicative ending of weak class I and strong 
verbs (267 i); second grouping—the second syllable of hebdan (18 a, 
69 e), the second syllable of médar (15 a, 8 e), infinitive ending of 
strong verbs (408 a, 239 e, 3 0); third grouping—second syllable of 
thegan (24 a), second syllable of aftar (141 a, 1 e), the plural present 
indicative ending of weak class I and III and strong verbs (151 a, 1 e, 
1 i, 1 0, t “); fourth grouping—the second syllable of wastom (3 0, 
1 “), throughout the conjugation of weak class II verbs where the 
short suffix appears, i.e., present participles (2 a, 7 0, 2 «), the mascu- 
line nominative singular ending of weak adjectives (15 a, 226 0); fifth 
grouping—the plural preterite indicative ending of all verb classes 
(244 «), the plural present indicative ending of preterite-present verbs 
(2 0, 161 u), the second syllable of rakud (6 u). 

The question may arise as to why scribe M represented the vowels 
/iau/ quite consistently with graphs 7, a and u respectively, while he 
introduced frequent variations in representing /e 0/. We might find 
the answer to this question in the background of the scribe. Regardless 
of his native dialect, he was probably first trained to read and write 
Vulgar Latin. The Vulgar Latin of his period had a system of five short 
vowel phonemes /i e a 0 u/ in “unaccented syllables” (see Charles 
Grandgent, An Introduction to Vulgar Latin (Boston, 1907], par. 178). 
The phonetic ranges of corresponding vowels of these two systems, 
OS and Vulgar Latin, were probably similar but not identical. If we 
assume that the scribe was using the graphs i, e, a, 0, and u with their 
phonemic values in Latin to represent phonetically what he heard in 
OS, then the orthographic variations in the M manuscript may be 
attributed to large differences in the phonetic range of the phonemes 
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/e o/ in the two languages of scribe M, while the phonetic ranges for 
the phonemes /i a u/ were more nearly the same in his two languages. 

The five conjectured vowel phonemes are here demonstrated to be 
in minimal contrast. The numbers which follow each word form 
designate the line in which the form occurs. 


/i/ 
/e/ sagdi 129 
sagde 1333 


/a/ egin 1955 
egan 1856 


/o/ handi 4917 
hando 4517 


/u/ egin 1955 
egun 1348 


/e/ 
gibioden 895 
thiodan 4630 


dages 515 
dagos 4131 


mude 3934 
mudu 165 


/a/ 
berad 4661 
uuerod 620 
/o/ 
egan 1856 godo 930 
egun 1348 godu 4217 


I thus conclude that the OS system of vowel phonemes in syllables 
under weak stress is /ie ao u/. 
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NAMES IN THE PIDRIKS SAGA 


Assar Janzén, University of California, Berkeley 


Theodoric the Great, of the Ostrogothic dynasty called the Amali, was one 
of the most powerful rulers and conquerors of the era of the Great Migrations. 
Since the city of Verona was his principal residence, he is also known as 
Theodoric of Verona. After his death, in 526 A.D., his renown as a ruler, war- 
rior, and hero spread over the Germanic territory, and soon he became a 
star figure in popular imagination, and legends about him began to spring up. 
These legends, in prose and verse, became extremely popular. In the course 
of time they attracted and absorbed sequences about other, older and 
younger, fabulous heroes. 

In its North German version, the tradition about Theodoric of Verona, 
Germanized as Dietrich (Diderick, Dirick, etc.) von Bern, was transmitted 
to Scandinavia, probably in the twelfth century (cf. K. Malone in APS, 
1X [1934], pp. 76-84). The Theodorician heroes and their fabulous deeds 
rapidly won popularity on Scandinavian soil. Sagas, rhymed chronicles, and 
heroic ballads about them were translated and composed. To some extent 
native Scandinavian legends were assimilated into the continental versions. 
In the middle of the thirteenth century a man in Bergen, Norway, compiled 
an extensive saga, which, according to his own words, was based on “stories 
told by German men,” obviously Hanseatic merchants. The original is lost, 
but it exists under the name of Pidriks saga af Bern in a Norwegian vellum 
and a couple of Icelandic redactions. Some time around 1440 a manuscript 
of the Norwegian saga came to Sweden, and shortly after, a Swedish version 
of the cycle was written, in which elements from local ballads and oral tradi- 
tion also seem to have been incorporated. 

Since many deep-searching investigations into the fields of history, 
literature, linguistics, migratory motifs of legends and songs, etc., by ingen- 
ious scholars have not produced conclusive criteria as to the local origin of the 
stories, it is natural that search has turned to the many proper names that 
occur in the saga as possible clues to the solution of the problems. Several 
scholars have also studied the place names of Didriks saga, but William J. 
Paff is the first one to present a complete account of all names in the saga 
with the purpose of identifying the names with their continental and Scandi- 
navian places of origin.’ The author describes his methods of presenting his 
material, identifications, analyses, discussions, and results thus: 


To make the present index of the geographical and ethnic names in the saga as 
useful as possible I have, for those names which have been identified, indicated what 
associations place and name are likely to have had to a contemporary; I have ap- 


1 THe GEOGRAPHICAL AND Eranic Names in THE P{[DRIKS SAGA. A Sropy 
in Germanic Heroic LEGEND. By William J. Paff. (Harvard Germanic Studies. 
2.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1959, Pp. 238. $6. 
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pended a brief history of the name, and, where it seemed pertinent, suggested what 
misunderstandings with regard to the name might have arisen in Norway or northern 
Germany; where the name of a place has changed, or is differently applied, or has 
since assumed different associations, that, too, is indicated. For all names, whether 
identified or not, I have indicated the localizations of the story in which they appear 
in documents from other parts of the Germanic world which present parallel versions 
of the legend; where unidentified, I have indicated whether the name might have been 
borrowed from another version of the same story or from a similar story, or whether 
it might represent a distortion of a name or motif from such a source; where identified, 
I have indicated whether the name given might represent an accommodation of a name 
from other sources to a recognizable place name, a process particularly helpful in the 
case of some northern German names. . . . I have aimed, in discussing the names, to 
introduce the more conjectural material after presenting a summary of the appearances 
of the name in the saga and, in the case of clearly identified names, after presenting 
what seemed to be pertinent facts about the locality; of some names, perforce, all was 


conjecture. I did not insist upon the accuracy of any one conjecture; I tried rather to 
offer alternatives to the reader. 


Only a scholar who thoroughly knows the entire Germanic heroic litera- 
ture and is an expert in comparative Germanic linguistics and place-name 
research has a chance of being successful in such an exacting and staggeringly 
difficult task as the one just described in the author’s own words. It may be 
said at once that his results in most cases are either convincing or at least 
plausible. Of course, the author has used and benefited from the findings in 
earlier investigations, but he also has discovered new pertinent parallels and 
made original analyses and combinations. Everyone dealing with Germanic 
heroic legends and ballads will be deeply grateful to Dr. Paff for this work, 
in which information and references of all sorts are easily available. 

It is somewhat disappointing, although not at all surprising, to find that 
the exhaustive examination of all place names that occur in the saga hardly 
results in much new insight into the origin and the transmission of the legends. 
It is true that the author is able to give probable evidence that some hitherto 
incorrectly localized sequences point to a Low German original. But when he, 
in the Foreword, gives some general conclusions, for example, that “Saxon 
points of view are dominant throughout the saga,” and that “the only other 
areas which have been described with any detail, and in which several lo- 
calities have been placed, are Denmark, the Rhineland, the Alps, and Rus- 
sia”’ he only confirms what has earlier been suggested by other scholars. As to 
the ultimate origin and original setting of the legends the author remarks with 
resignation, but wisely, that the study of place names stands helpless, “for 
too many processes of accommodation lie hidden in the past.” 

It is a matter of course that an attentive reader of a book with so highly 
diversified contents and such an enormity of facts as Paff’s treatise may find 
reason to make additions, remarks, objections, and corrections. This reviewer 
should like to contribute the following, selected from a huge number of notes 
in the margin during his reading of the book. 

The author’s courage in presenting suggestions as to possible associations 
and accommodations of continental names with native Scandinavian words is 
indisputable. It will be clear from the following, however, that he sometimes 
goes too far and includes impossible proposals. It may even be doubted 
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whether, in his bold attempts at finding possible associations, he always has 
been aware of the fact that in only a few fortunate cases have we a chance to 
penetrate into the thinking of a medieval brain. For instance, the spelling 
of a given name may seem to us, searching in available dictionaries, to indicate 
that the author of the saga or the scribe associated the name with one—or 
more?—native words. But how do we know that he did? In the opinion of this 
reviewer, it is simply a matter of corrupted forms which are most likely to be 
ascribed to the copyist’s faulty reading of the original text. When Paff sug- 
gests, for instance, (p. 24) that “‘a form with -gardr lies behind Bergare (per- 
haps there is a deliberate avoidance of Garda by the redactor),”’ his facility for 
combination is running wild. The Swedish form Brugara is listed but left 
without consideration, although it clearly indicates how the form Bergara 
should be interpreted. More examples of the author’s too optimistic attitude 
toward insoluble problems of the same nature will be given below. 

Strangely enough, the name of the hero of the saga is given as Pfdrikr. No 
explanation is offered to the long i, which is contrary to the usual orthography 
with short 7. It would be interesting to know the author’s reason or reasons 
for this spelling. 

Sometimes variant forms from the Swedish versions are adduced, but it is 
hard to determine what norm the author has used. In the Foreword he says: 
“Only the most puzzling variants, and forms appearing only in the Icelandic 
and Swedish redactions collated by Bertelsen, are listed independently.” It 
would have been a better method than listing the most “puzzling” forms to 
give variants that for some reason are “illustrative” or “interesting.”” Some- 
times one may even wonder whether the author has had Hyltén-Cavallius’ 
edition of the Swedish saga (quoted below as H.-C.), which was published 
in 1850-54, in front of him, since in it occur names that he does not include, 
despite his asseverations; for example, Belt (H.-C., pp. 116, 351), Torkeren, 
torchen (H.-C., pp. 116, 442), Oraswnd, Oresundh (H.-C., pp. 116, 442). In 
the epilog to the Swedish version (H.-C., p. 301) it is said that Didrik was 
conveyed from the mainland (il rygia, i.e., ‘to the island of Riigen.’ However, 
the island referred to is Fimber, i.e., Fehmarn. As H.-C. (p. 412) suggests, the 
form til rygia is no doubt due to a “‘geographical confusion.”’ Paff does not 
mention the form. 

P. 16: Paff suggests that the second element in Aldinflis (besides Aldin- 
fils), from German fels ‘rocky cliff,’ may be influenced by the ON place name 
element fles ‘green spot among bare fells.’ Obviously, this explanation is a 
pure guess and, since the vowels in flis and fles differ, not at all convincing, 
to say the least. A Scandinavian would never associate the two words with 
each other. Phonetically, it would be more justifiable to suggest influence 
from ON flis, f., ‘a chip, a splinter’; this, however, would be semantically 
improbable. The reason for the alternation in the second element, which oc- 
curs also in Drecannflis (besides Drekanfils(s), i.e., the German castle Drachen- 
feld on the Rhine, could perhaps be metathesis of -fils (for German -fels) in 
a weakly stressed syllable. But that, too, would be a sheer guess. In a case 
like this, and many others, it is better not to venture any explanation at all. 
It is not without interest to note that the Swedish redactions have Aldinfils 
(besides the completely misread Aldiushus) and Drekafils (besides the more 
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or less distorted forms Drakensell, Drakansell, Drakasus). These forms are 
not adduced by Paff. Why not? They indicate that the metathesis went in 
the other direction -flis > -fils, which is more natural. Paff does not say from 
what source he got the meaning, ‘green spot among bare fells.’ He refers to 
Noreen, Aisi. Gr. (3rd ed., 1903), but Noreen’s translation is not to be found 
where Paff indicates; Noreen does mention the word (p. 230), but he gives the 
meaning as German ‘fels’, i. e., ‘cliff.’ The meaning ‘green spot among bare 
fells’ is quite possible and natural in place names, but where did Paff get it? 

P. 18: Paff says that ON alden, “curiously,”’ meant ‘produce of the field’ 
and refers to Noreen (p. 307). However, Noreen deals with the participle 
aldenn ‘old’ and does not mention alden, n., which means ‘an acorn.’ Where 
did Paff see the meaning ‘produce of the field’? 

P. 32: It is said about Bakalar that the Swedish version uses P forms and 
Becculer, Bakalar. The Swedish “P forms” are Peclar, Pecler, which are of 
special interest, since the name refers to Péchlarn (Pechlarn) on the Danube 
in Austria. This identification has already been made by H.-C. (p. 346), but 
it is not quoted by Paff. The author accepts an interpretation of Péchlarn by 
Magoun as “a compound of the umlauted plural combining form of Germ. 
Bach, OHG bak ‘brook’ and the toponymic element /dr ‘area of free trees,’ ”’ 
but neglects to mention another explanation suggested by R. Miiller in 1888, 
adduced by Bach (Deutsche Namenkunde, 2:1, p. 193), viz., that the name is 
the dative plural of a name of the inhabitants, meaning ‘bei den Pech(sied)- 
lern.’ 

Paff also considers ON bekkr, m., ‘a brook,’ a loanword from Low Ger- 
man, an assumption that may be evident in some etymological dictionaries, 
but for which there is no basis. ON bekkr, OSwed. bekker, ODan. bek is no 
doubt a native Scandinavian word. According to Paff the stability of the form 
Bakalar in the Icelandic manuscripts suggests “a meaningful compound in 
ON,” and he assumes that the name might have been “apprehended as bak 
‘back’, common in compounds, and dlar, plural of élJ m. ‘deep channel,’ 
which might refer to channels left by a river which has changed its course, as 
the Rhine had, or to the river itself, which cut its way through high hills 
above Cologne (where the narrative context implies that Bakalar lies).” A 
river such as described by Paff would in Icelandic never be called *Bak-dlar. 
His guess is so wild and improbable that it should not have been advanced. 

P. 42: Dealing with the name Borgar scégr Paff holds that “Borg is rare 
as the first element in place names in ON and MLG, suggesting that... 
[Borgarskégr] is a synthetic name” and that it “might reflect that Borgwarde 
‘garrisons’ erected by the Saxon kings in Slavic territory.” But at least in 
Scandinavia, borg was during the Middle Ages not at all rare as the first ele- 
ment in compound place names, and thus the assumption of a synthetic name 
is unnecessary. Borgarskégr is a perfectly natural Old Norw. place name. 

P. 44: According to Paff the ODan. form of Bornholm, name of an island 
in the Baltic Sea, was Borgundarholm and the old native form was Burgun- 
darholm. He continues: “ON does not form the land name with genitive 
plural -a plus land, though it does form an ethnic name Borgundar.” His 
statement concerning the ODan. form is wrong. The oldest instance of the 
name in ODan. is from 1281, and there it is Burghendeholm. Thus, the first 
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element may very well be, and probably is, the genitive plural of the ethnic 
name Borgundar or perhaps of a name of the inhabitants of the island itself, 
whose name may have been *Burgund. The Olcel. and ONorw. form is 
Borgundarholmr, but this form may be an Icelandicized and Norwegianized 
form with secondary -r-. The interpretation of the name is disputed. Paff 
quotes some scholars but not the most exhaustive and authoritative discussion 
in Danmarks Stednavne (1, 1 ff.). Paff’s suggestion that the basic form of the 
name of the island, Borgund, “may have come through MLG: cf. the similar 
relationship of MLG borch, ON borg, but MHG burc,” is in accordance with 
the usual opinion. But it seems unnecessary to refer to German influence, 
since native Norwegian place names also show Borgund (see Oluf Rygh, 
Norske Gaardnavne, xt1, 74, 389; X11, 178; xv, 366), and the change of 1 to 0 
may be a native Scandinavian development. 

P. 46: The etymological discussion of the name Brandenburg is most 
confusing. The name has not yet been conclusively explained. Reference 
should have been given to the literature cited by Bach (2:2, p. 207). 

P. 51: The name of the Swedish province Halland is printed Hal-land, 
which is misleading, since the first element is Swed. hall, ON halir, m. ‘a 
slope, a big stone’ with long /. 

P. 58: For the interpretation of the Name Danmérk, i.e., Denmark, Paff 
refers to some shorter analyses but not to E. Wadstein’s thorough treatment 
Namnet Danmark, 1-2 (Géteborgs Hégskolas drsskrift 1918-19). Other im- 
portant literature on the name, not quoted by Paff, includes H. Jahnkuhn 
and W. Laur, Vélker und Stimme Siidostschleswigs im friihen Mittelalter, 
1952; E. Jespersen, “Danmarks navn og danerne”’ in Hardsyssels Aarbog XL, 
Ringkgbing (Denmark), 1952; G. H¢st, ““Om namnet Sjelland,” in Norsk 
Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap, xvi (1952), 348-54; K. Hald, in Kulturhistoriskt 
lexikon for nordisk medeltid, 11, col. 643 ff. and quoted literature. 

P. 72: As to the etymology of the Danish island name Falster, Paff 
mentions only the commonly suggested relationship to Slav. pol- in Poland. 
He disregards J. Sahlgren’s opinion that the name could be related to ON 
Solr ‘pale,’ referring to the clayey soil of the island, as well as K. Hald’s com- 
bination with ODan. fiala ‘to hide,’ (see Aage Houken, H éndbog i danske Sted- 
navne, 1956, p. 281, and the literature there quoted). 

Pp. 73 ff.: For the etymology of the island name Fehmarn Paff refers 
only to Férstemann-Jellinghaus’ improbable deduction from Slav. ve morju 
‘in the sea.’ For other literature see Bach, 2:2, p. 220. 

P. 81: The author mentions H.-C.’s identification of the saga’s Gerims- 
heimr with Gernsheim in Hessen but not the H.-C. alternative reference to 
Germersheim in Bavaria. How the following statement by Paff ought to be 
understood is problematic: “As it stands, the name means ‘home of poetry’ 
in MHG; compare also rim ‘frost’; ON geri ‘wolf,’ ‘ravener’ or rimi m. ‘high 
ground’ may be in the redactor’s mind.” No MHG form is given. Gernsheim 
is recorded Gerinesheimo marca in a document from 824 (Bach, 2:1, p. 87). 
How can that mean ‘home of poetry’? What has rim ‘frost’ to do with the 
name? The ON redactor certainly did not have geri, ‘a wolf,’ or rimi, ‘high 
ground’ (more accurate: ‘longish ridge’), in mind. Geri occurs only in Ice- 
landic poetry as a name for wolves and ravens. The redactor may not even 
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have known this word. ON rimi cannot have genitive -s, and cannot pos- 
sibly have been associated with -rims-. If Gerimsheimr should refer to Germers- 
heim, in Bavaria, there is no information at all to be had in Paff’s article on 
the name. 

P. 85: Paff holds that the personal name Vandillmar actually is a 
Scandinavian form of OHG Wendilsé ‘the Vandal Sea, the Mediterranean.’ 
What the name is, may be difficult to determine, but Paff’s attribution is 
doubtful. The element -mar must have been associated with the common 
-marr in other personal names, e.g., ON Gudmarr, Hreidmarr, Ingimarr. 

P. 86: For the identification of Groenasund in the saga with the strait 
Grénsund between the Danish islands Mgen and Falster no reference is 
given to H.-C. (p. 372), who had in 1854 put forward the same suggestion. 
It is said that the name is a simple compound of Gro(@)nn ‘green’ . . . and 
sund, n. ‘a narrow passage, strait, sound.’ What is the form Gro(@)nn in- 
tended to represent, and why is it capitalized? The ON form is grenn or 
(later) grenn. Also, in the following reference to Hellquist, Etym. ordb., the 
adjective Grén is capitalized but not the noun sund. 

P. 89: The place name Hofferdh, occurring only in the epilogue to the 
Swedis!, redaction of the saga, is said to reflect ON Hofferd (why capitaliza- 
tion?), ‘pride, pomp’ (MHG Hoverde, Hochvart), and to have an allegorical 
ring. How can Paff know that? Does he mean to say that the town in ques- 
tion should have an abstract name of a human quality? According to Fritz- 
ner’s and Cleasby-Vigfusson’s dictionaries the word hofferd occurs only once 
in Old West-Scandinavian. But since the name exists only in the Swedish 
version, the ON hofferd is of little significance. In OSw. the forms are hogfardh, 
highfarp, hiffarp, etc. These forms do not suggest any association with the 
place name Hofferdh. Furthermore, Paff points out that there are “so many 
names in southern Germany with hoch or hof as the first element or [for: 
and?] fard or furd as the second that possible identifications are legion if one 
follows this course.” But he does not mention that H.-C. (p. 387) suggests, 
without alternative, the town Hofweyer in Baden, a guess as good as any. 

Pp. 89 f.: Since Hol(l)mgardr is the ON name of the Slavic Novgorod 
(cf. A. Bugge, “Novogorod som varjagisk by,” in Nordisk tidskrift, 1906), 
the author should have adduced the corresponding name in the Swedish 
redaction, which is Nogard, Noogaardh, a Swedish form of the Slavic name. 

Pp. 90 f.: According to Paff, the name Holsthen occurs in the epilogue 
to the Swedish version. But H.-C. (pp. 302, 390) has Hélsthen, which con- 
siderably reduces the value of Paff’s statement that “Sw. uses a later MLG 
form (whence modern Holstein).”” Furthermore, from Paff’s formulation the 
uninformed reader could easily get the idea that the present form Holstein 
regularly developed from Holsten, while it has arisen from folk-etymological 
transformation (Bach, 1: 1, 237). 

P. 108: Paff states, quoting Noreen (Altislindische Grammatik), that 
i-stems with a long root vowel in ON show umlaut in the acc. sg. and the 
nom. acc. pl. But the truth is that also the nom. sg. regularly shows um- 
lauted vowel, as Noreen correctly points out. 

Pp. 116 ff.: The name of a mountain where dwarfs have a smithy appears 
in the saga as Kallava and Ballova (Sw. Kallaffua and Kalelffua, H.-C., 
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Pp. 393, not adduced by Paff). Paff considers Ballova the original form and 
regards Kallava as an accommodation to the Danish name Kallehave in Zealand, 
recorded as Kalvehage 1307, meaning ‘enclosure for calves.’ Pafi’s sugges- 
tion is impossible. J. de Vries in Arkiv fér nordisk filologi (Lxv [1950], 80) 
suggests that Kallava is an error in writing, but his opinion is disregarded by 
Paff. 

Pp. 124 f.: Besides Lyrawald (with several more or less distorted variants, 
e.g., Luru-, Lurnu-, Lutu-) in pidrek’s saga, probably referring to Liirwald 
east of Menden, stands Latiwald in Blémstrvalla saga, which is the name of 
a forest in the same area. Paff holds that Latiwald ‘“‘could be a meaningful 
substitution of Latr [why capitalization?] ‘where animals lay their young’ 
[better- ‘a place where animals... ’] or Lat [capitalization!] ‘death,’ motifs 
in both texts.” Even if the first vowel in Latiwald was long—both Jdétr and 
lét have long vowels—this interpretation is hardly possible. On account of 
the -i- in the joint between the two elements a Scandinavian would not 
associate Lati- with either of the two words mentioned. Besides, it would 
indeed be strange if Lati- were substitued for Lyra- (Luru-, Lurnu-, Lutu-). 
Paff’s search for possible association often leads him to absurd guesses. 

P. 127: Paff refrains from identifying Mar(c)steinn, Sw. Marsten, with 
any specific German name, but he could at least have mentioned that H.-C., 
P. 395, Suggests that it relates to Marstein in Hanover. 

P. 132: As to the form Menstrborg, i.e., Miinster in Westphalia, in the 
saga, Paff thinks that @ “may represent an effort to reproduce the MLG 
form.” But ON had the vowels y and 6, which much better represent MLG 
ui and 6 than @. There must be a better explanation of the ON @ in Menstr-. 

P. 138: Paff normalizes the dwarf name alfricr in the ON manuscript 
as Alfrikr. There is, however, very little reason for assuming that i was 
long in this case. Another redaction has Alfrigg. 

P. 141: The OSw. equivalent of Olcel. norrenn is given as Néren. 
Accents are not used in OSw. orthography. Here it seems to be meant to 
denote a long vowel, but the vowel was no doubt short. The OSw. form is 
noren. 

P. 143: In the discussion of the name Osning (Esning, Efuing), Sw. 
Ossyen, Ossnem (not adduced by Paff), the Osning forest, i.e., Teutoburger 
Wald, the author clearly shows that he is not a linguist or etymologist. He 
suggests that the name probably is ‘‘a compound of the root aus- + (l)ing,” 
aus- being the stem in Goth. auro, ‘ear.’ In the first place, it is not a ‘“‘com- 
pound” but a “derivative” (cf. the same mistake under Amlunge above). 
In the second place, where does the n in Osning, etc., come from? Paff be- 
lieves that “the name is probably not related to OHG ans, OS and OE 6s, 
ON dss ‘god’... to the Hase river, which rises in the forest . .. or to the 
first element in Osnabriick.” But if Paff had read Edw. Schréder (Deutsche 
Namenkunde [1938], p. 125), and Bach (1:1, 174), he might not have de- 
clined to interpret the first element as a river name *Osna, possibly entering 
into Osnabriick. 

P. 161: Paff holds that the personal name “Samson is probably related 
to ON samr ‘black’; both Pidriks saga and the Blémstrvalla saga, which con- 
tain approximately the same genealogy, refer to Samson’s beard as ‘black 
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as pitch.’ ” Paff has overlooked the fact that ON sémr ‘swarthy’ has a long 
stem vowel. Thus, his judgment is sound only if a in Samson also is long, which 
is doubtful. 

P. 162: About Sarkastein, Paff says there ‘‘might be a reference to 
Serkland . . . referring to the Middle East or Africa.” How is this possible, 
when the two names have different vowels? Alternatively, Paff considers 
association between Sarkastein and the “ON verb sarka ‘to redden,’ ‘to 
besmear’ [which] might refer to a heathen altar, often associated with heathen 
gatherings.”’ To justify this guess, Paff should have shown, first, that the 
vowel in the verb sarka is short—it may be a derivative of ON sdr ‘a wound’ 
(L. Heggstad, Gamalnorsk ordbok, p. 563), and second, that the -a- in the 
joint of the place name does not render the association with a verb impossible. 
He does neither. 

P. 163: Paff states, that the Danish king Valdemar II (t1241) “ex- 
panded his holdings in Skane northward in the early thirteenth century, for 
a time shutting Gaut-land off from the sea in the west.” This is wrong. Gaut- 
land was never without access to the sea. Between the Danish Halland and 
the Norwegian Bohuslain there was a narrow jut of land belonging to Géta- 
land. 

P. 164: The author supposes that the place name Segardr (Segard, 
Regard) in ON could mean ‘a city by the sea,’ whereas in MHG it would be 
more likely to mean ‘an enclosure by a lake.’ A strange statement indeed. 
The latter meaning is as likely in ON as in MHG; compare the Norw. Sjp- 
gaarden (Norske Gaardnavne, x11, 272; XVI, 162) and the frequently occurring 
Swedish Sjogarden (see, for instance, Sveriges ortnamn, Alvsborgs lin, 20:2, 
p. 122), in which the first element is the same as Se-, Se-, only in another 
stem form. The variant Regard in one of the Icelandic redactions may, ac- 
cording to Paff, “point to the Baltic, where parallel passages in the Helgi 
poems are set,” since Ré was an early form for Riigen. Was Ré known in 
Iceland as a name of Riigen at the time when the Icelandic manuscript was 
written, i.e., 1691? Impossible! The simplest and only sensible explanation 
of the variant Regard is, of course, that it is an abortive form, probably caused 
by faulty reading, and thus without any value whatsoever for establishing 
the geographical location of Segardr. 

P. 174: The author is uncertain whether borgarveggr means ‘a city wall’ 
or ‘a wall of the king’s enclosure.’ (Actually, he translates the dative singular 
as ‘walls.’) He also is in doubt whether gardr refers to ‘a court-yard’ or ‘a 
city square,’ and whether svalirnar means ‘a gallery along a castle wall’ or 
‘along a city wall.’ The context shows quite clearly, however, that the action 
takes place in a castle, not in a whole city. Furthermore, he says that “gras- 
gardr may imply ‘lawn,’ ‘unshaded area.’” It means simply ‘a garden.’ 
His technique of quoting some expressions from the manuscript is highly 
confusing, and sometimes even wrong, e.g., i apalldrs gardr, when the manu- 
script has i apalldrs garden, i.e., accusative. 

P. 183: The author says: “Forms with a single dental of Svtbiéd, es- 
pecially in German sources, Svedia Suet(h)ia (cf. OE place name Suedestuna), 
may represent a reduction of the former or a cognate of the related Gk. 
érns [for érns].”” The forms with only one dental are no reductions (see, 
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for instance, Hellquist, Etym. ordb.*, p. 1125; Bach, 1:1, p. 311). Nor are 
they related to the Greek word. 

Pp. 185 ff.: The author explains Tarlungaland, Jarlungaland as dis- 
torted forms of Karlungaland, i.e., ‘the land of the Carolingians.’ This was 
suggested already by H.-C. (p. 424). The form with T- is regarded as “a 
simple misreading,” but the one with J- as “a meaningful construction with 
jarl ‘earl,’ ‘noble warrior.’ ” It seems far more likely that both forms are the 
result of faulty reading. 

Pp. 187 f.: The place name Pi66(i), Pidda is correctly identified with the 
northwestern corner of the Danish peninsula Jutland, now called Thy, 
Thysyssel, evidenced as Thythesysal 1281. He goes on to say that “the 
whole area north of Limfjord ... was once called Thy-Vendsyssel.”” This 
is misleading. There are two districts Thysyssel and Vendsyssel. As to the 
etymology of the name, Paff says the name contains the same root as in ON 
}j68 ‘people.’ This is the usual interpretation, which is certainly wrong. 
More likely is an explanation of the first element in Thysyssel as genitive 
plur. of Thfthir, ‘the inhabitants of Thy (ODan. Thiuth).’ The name Thiuth 
of the province is hardly identical with ON )j6d ‘people.’ This interpretation 
seems to be unknown to Paff (see K. Hald, Vore Stednavne [1950], p. 207; 
Aage Houken, Héndbog i danske Stednavne [1956], p. 265.) 

P. 199: About the name Tum(m)aporp in the saga Paff says: ‘“The name 
must represent ODan. Tomme [why capitalization?] ‘thumb’ (descriptive of 
the topography?) +porp ‘town.’ The first element is ON bumi, OS ptimo, 
Sw. tumme .. . Compare also the Icelandic personal name Tume, Tumme.” 
This chaotic array of unrelated words shows again that the author is not a 
linguist. ON )umi is not identical with OS pamo but shows a different ablaut 
grade. Tum(m)a- cannot possibly be the same as bum(m)a-. The initial con- 
sonants are of different origin. The first element of the place name has 
nothing to do with ON pumi ‘a thumb.’ It is the personal name ON Tumi, 
ODan. Tum(m)i, OSw. Tum(m)e, which occurs as the first element in several 
place names, eight of which are Tum(m)aporp in Denmark and southernmost 
Sweden, earlier Danish territory; see Danmarks gamle Personnavne, col. 
1492 f., and the literature there quoted. 

Where did the author find the translation ‘town’ of ON porp? In Scan- 
dinavian place names it denotes ‘a settler’s farmstead or cottage (in outlying 
land).’ Paff gives the information that the name is “generally identified with 
Tomerup, a former trading center on the eastern coast of Skane.”’ But he 
adds that both the Norwegian and the two Icelandic editions of the saga 
“comment that the sound is frozen southward to Jutland, implying that 
Tumma-porp lay on the western coast and that Jutland lay north of Skane.” 
How can Jutland lie north of Skane, if the sound was frozen southward from 
there to Jutland? The place is, of course, said to lie north of Jutland. The 
text in the vellum has: En petta hevir verit vm vetr midian ba er sund oll hava 
isad verit alt sudr til ivtlannz ‘this happened in the middle of the winter, 
when all sounds were frozen all the way southward to Jutland.’ This makes 
sense, if Tummaporp was located in northwestern Skane, especially if one 
goes through Oresund across several sounds to Jutland. 

If there is any circumstantial evidence or value in the information just 
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quoted, Tummaporp cannot refer to Tommarp (Tomerup) in eastern Skane. 
Actually there are four places by that name in Skane. Two of them are in the 
eastern part of the province, one in the southeastern, the other in the north 
eastern region. Neither lies ‘‘on the coast,” as Paff says. Closest to the Baltic 
is the southeastern Tommarp (Tomerup), ca. 5 miles from the coast. Also in 
southwestern and northwestern Skane are places called Tommarp, the former 
ca. 12 miles from the sea, the latter less than a mile from the southern shore 
of Skane. It is not hard to make a choice between these two places for the 
identification of Tummaporp in the saga, since the southwestern place does 
not lie close to any sound and since one does not go southward from there to 
Jutland. Thus, preference must be given to the northwestern Tommarp. 
In this case the author has not examined the geography of the pertinent area. 

Pp. 210 ff.: For the etymology and identification of Valsloenguskégr Paff 
has failed to take into consideration contributions by P. Piper, Die Nibelungen, 
in Kiirschner’s Deutsche National-Literatur (v1:2, 121), and G. Eis, “Die 
deutschen Vorstufen der Ironsaga,” (in Arkiv for nordisk filologi, Lxvu [1952], 
182 ff.) 

P. 215: The adduced verb ON vernja ‘to defend’ does not exist, since 
such a -j- never shows in words with a long stem syllable. The actual word 
is Olcel. verna, OSw. verna, Dan. verne. Paff gives the information that 
Vetlannz herad, now Villands hérad, is ‘“‘a district in Smaland in SkAne.”’ 
The truth is that Smaland as well as Skane is a province, and the place in 
question is a district in Skane. 

For the etymology of the name Villand (ODan. Vetland) Paff refers 
to Sahlgren’s interpretation (Namn och bygd, vit [1920], 58, saying that the 
name “derives from the root in OSw. Veila [why capitalization?] ‘lake,’ ‘sea,’ 
referring to Ivésjon [for Ivésjén], which lies in the district +Jand.” First, 
the form vetla should be starred, since the word is not on record. Second, it 
is not the “root” in OSw. *vetla, which is the first element in V etland, but the 
word itself. Third, Sahlgren gives an alternative explanation of the first 
element as *V eile, m., a possible older name of Ivésjén. 

P. 222: The river name Weser occurs in the saga as Visara, Vi(j)sar 4, 
in the Icelandic editions as Etissa and Edilla. Paff thinks that Etissa re- 
flects the German name Etsch of the Italian river Adige and that “‘Edilla 
may be another effort to accommodate an earlier name.” According to J. de 
Vries (Arkiv fir nordisk filologi txv [1950], 80; not mentioned by Paff), 
Etissa is simply an error in writing. A much better suggestion as to a possible 
accommodation was given by O. Klockhoff (Arkiv for nord. filol., xxx1 [1914- 
15], 197 f.), vis. that Etissa (Edilla) possibly is Eider, which in Chapter 82 in 
the saga is called Eidisa. But it is much more likely that both Etissa and Edilla 
are the result of faulty reading. For the disputed etymology of the river 
name Weser Paff refers only to Férstemann-Jellinghaus, Alideutsches Namen- 
buch, 11. It would have been better to advert to the analysis in Bach (11:2, 
pp. 52 f.), where pertinent literature is quoted, but to which may be added, 
for instance, E. Hellquist, Studier dfver de svenska sjénamnen [1] (1903-1906), 
p. 703, Svensk etym. ordb.?, p. 1333, Alfred Holder, Alt-Celtischer Sprach- 
schatz 11 (Leipzig, 1907), 407, N. Lindqvist, Bjdrka-Sdby ortnamn (1926), 
pp. 448 f. 
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P. 225: About the ethnic name veringiar, designating Scandinavians in 
Russia and Greece during the Viking Age, Paff gives the following informa- 
tion: “The word is a compound of vér ‘oath,’ ‘vow,’ ‘contract’ (see {Hoops,] 
R{eallexikon der germ.) Alltertumskunde] 1v, 388)+ ?gengi (from the root ‘to 
go’); OE wergengia ‘foreigner.’ The Sw. Runic ueriks [for wereks], uirikr 
casts doubt on the second element. See Metzenthin [Die Lander- und Vélker- 
namen im Alltisl. Schrifttum, p.] 121-122; Thomsen, Sam. Afh. 1, 363-364.” 
It is not advisable to refer to such obsolete works as Thomsen’s. As to the 
two runic forms, which occur on two stones in the Swedish province of 
Ostergétland, they are personal names, probably of the same person. It is 
possible that they represent an otherwise unrecorded name *Vérfkr, but 
perhaps more likely that they are veringr used as a name, like, for instance, 
vikingr (see E. Brate, Ostergétlands runinskrifter [1911], pp. 70, 110.) Thus, 
it seems that veringi, Veringr might be ing-derivatives and that the combi- 
nation with OE wergengia is less plausible. To the literature quoted by 
Paff at least the following could be added: 


R. Ekblom, “Rus- et Vareg- dans les noms de lieu de la région de Novgorod, Arch. 
d’ études orient., X1 (1915). 

R. Ekblom, “Die Wariiger im Weichselgebiet,” Arch. fiir slav. Philol., xxx1x (1925). 

F. Holthausen, Altengl. etym. Worterb. (1934), p. 381. 

A. Jéhannesson, Isl. etym. Worterb. (1956), p. 154. 

G. Kossima, “Wikinger und Waringer,” Mannus, xx1 (1929). 

A. Stender-Petersen, “Zur Bedeutungsgeschichte des Wortes veringi, russ. vafag,” 
Acta Philologica Scandinavica, v1 (1939-40). 

R. Trautmann, “Von Russen und Warigern,” Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Geisteswissen- 
schaft, 11 (1939-40). 

J. de Vries, Alinord. etym. Woérterb. (1961), pp. 671 f. 


At the end of the book the author presents a bibliography, “including 
all works referred to more than once.”’ To this reviewer it is hard to under- 
stand how Paff has been able to write his treatise without finding reason to 
refer to the following works “more than once’—actually, they do not seem 
to have been referred to at all: 


Askeberg, F., Norden och kontinenten i gammal tid. Uppsala, 1944. 

Bach, H., Deutsche Namenkunde, 1: 1-2. Heidelberg, 1953-54. 

Belsheim, E., Norge og Vest-Europa i gammel tid. Oslo, 1925 ff. 

Benedikt, E., “Die Uberlieferungen vom Ende Dietrichs von Bern” in Festschrift fir 
Dietrich Kralic. Horn (Austria), 1954. 

Beneke, A. “Die Geographie der altesten Heldensage,” Westfalisches Magazin, 1911. 

Bertelsen, H. Om Didrik af Berns sagas oprindelige skikkelse, omarbejdelse og hdnd- 
skrifter. Kébenhavn, 1902. 

Bruinier, J. W., Die germanische Heldensage. Leipzig and Berlin, 1915. 

Bugge, S., Helgedigtene i den Aildre Edda, deres kjem og forbindelser. Kébenhavn, 1896. 

Bugge, S., The home of the Eddic poems. London; 1899. 

Droege, K., “Zur Thidrekssage,” ZfdA, txvi (1929). 

Droege, K. “Zur Siegfrieddichtung und Thidrekssage,”” Z/dA, Lxx1 (1933). 

Eis, G., “Die deutschen Vorstufen der Ironsage,”” Arkiv fir nord. filol., Lxvit (1952). 

Ekblom, R., “Ortnamns vittnesbérd om svenskarnas tidiga férbindelser med slaver 
och balter” in Uppsala Universitets arskrift. 1942: 9. 

Friese, H., ““Thidrekssaga und Dietrichsepos”’ in Palestra, 128 (1914). 
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Fritzner, J., ‘““Bevise namnene i de nordiske Vélsungasagn at disse er laante fra Tyd- 
skerne? [Norsk] Historisk Tidsskrift, 1 (1871). 

Fritzner, J., Ordbog over det gamle norske Sprog, 1-111. Kristiania, 1886-96. 

Golther, W., ““Norddeutsche und siiddeutsche Heldensage und die alteste Gestalt der 
Nibelungensage,’”’ Germania, xxxrv (1889). 

Golther, W., “Die Wielandsage und die Wanderungen der frinkischen Heldensage,” 
Germania, xxx (1889). 

Gutenbrunner, S., ‘Namenkundliche Zeugnisse zur germanischen Urgeschichte” 
Germanen und Indogermanen (Festschrift Hermann Hirt), 1, (1936), 453-70. 

Hederstrém, T., Fornsagor och eddakviden i geografisk belysning. 1-111. Stockholm, 
1917-27. 

Helgason, J., Norges og Islands digtning: in Nordisk Kultur, 8B (1953). 

Hempel, H., Sachsische Nibelungendichtung und siachsischer Ursprung der Thidriks- 
saga,” in Edda, Skalden, Saga. Festschrift Felix Genzmer, 1952, pp. 138-156. 

Huchting-Gminder, L., “Niederdeutschland in der Thidrekssage,” Niederdeutsche 
Zeitschrift fiir Volkskunde, x11 (1934). 

Jungandreas, W., “Umlokalisierung in der Heldendichtung,” Z/dPh, irx (1935). 

Karsten, T. K., “Zuden dltesten Vélker- und Ortsnamen der Ostseelainder” in Germanen 
und Indogermanen, i (1936), 471-92. 

Klockhoff, O., “Studier dfver pitreks saga of Bern” in Uppsala Universitets arsskrift. 
1880. 

Klockhoff, O., “Nya studier 6fver pidreks saga af Bern” Arkiv for nordisk filologt, 
XXXI (1914). 

Kralik, D., Die Sigfridtrilogie im Nibelungenlied und in der Thidrekssaga. Halle a. S., 
1941. 

Kranzbiihler, E., Worms und die Heldensage. Worms, 1930. 

Lukman, N., Didriks saga og Theoderics Historie (Studier fra Sprog- og Oldtidsforskning, 
187), (1941). 

Martini, F., Germanische Heldensage. Berlin, 1935. 

Mogk, E., Deutsche Heldensage. (Deutschkundl. Biicher 3), 1917. 

Much, R., “Der germanische Osten in der Heldensage,” ZfdA, tvm (1920). 

Patzig, H., Dietrich von Bern und seine Sagenkreis. Dortmund, 1917. 

Paul, H., “Die pidrekssaga und das Nibelungenlied” in Sitzungsberichte d. philos.- 
philolog. u. hist. Klasse d. Kgl. Bayr. Akad., 1900. 

Schiller, K., und A. Liibben, Mittelniederdeutsches Worterb. Bremen. 1875-81. 

Storm, G., Sagnkredsene om Kari den Store og Didrik af Bern hos de nordiske Folk. 
Kristiania, 1874. 

de Vries, J. Alinordische Literaturgeschichte, u, Berlin, 1941. 

de Vries, J., “Betrachtungen zum Wielandabschnitt in der pidrekssaga,” Arkiv for 
nord. filol., LXV (1950). 


This is quite a long list of works which Paff has not used for his book, 
and it could easily have been made longer. It is obvious that his indifference 
in drawing from earlier literature is a major deficiency in his treatment of the 
subject. Had he consulted these, and many other works not mentioned here, 
his presentation would have gained in accuracy and comprehensiveness, and 
he could have avoided quite a few errors and unsatisfactory analyses. On many 
occasions the reader does not know now whether a statement of importance 
has been made before by other scholars or if it is original with Paff. 

Spelling errors and misprints do not occur to the extent that they are 
disturbing. This reviewer has, however, come across the following, not men- 
tioned above, mostly concerning Scandinavian material: 
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observed completely. 


PAFF’S FORM 


Munkabvefa 
Kara 
Frakk-land 
Ulfingar 
Moen 
Nidungr 
Tummporp 
peitleifr, 
peitleifr 
Helegeland 
at a watnid 
lake Vinner 
Ostergitland 
lake Malar 
Géta Elf 
Altinsela 
Valsoengu skégr 
Lum Fjord 
Nidudr 
Volundr kvida 
Dan. Jiiten 
Volundr ko. 
M yrgingas 
Hundingas 
voor 
Gita Alv 


CORRECT FORM 


Munkabverdé 
K4ra 
Frak-land 
Yifingar 
Mé¢en 
NidSungr 
Tummapborp 
Petleifr, 
petleifr 
Helgeland 
ath watnid pvarr 
lake Vaner(n) 
Ostergitland 
lake Malar(en) 
Gota dl» 
Aldinsela 
Valsloengu skégr 
Lim Fjord 
Nidudr 
Voélundar kvida 
Dan. jyder 
Voélundar ko. 
M yringas 
Hundingas 
ror 
Gita ilv 
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PAFF’S FORM 


Bleckinge 
Tomarup 
*anjos 
holmr m. 
Lake Wener 
(Vanner) 
Braviken 
Gerimsheimir 
Salgren 
Salgren 
fralandz 
Arnamag- 
noeanus 
Norwegisch- 
Dénisch 
Kalund 
Norsk-islandska 
Dopnamn 
gammelnordisk 
Ortsmann 
Marburg 
Gnydia 
Norden- och 
Vdst-europa 
i gammal Tid 
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CORRECT FORM 


Blekinge 
Tommerup 
*aujos 
holmr m. 


Lake Vaner(n) 


Braviken 
Gerimsheimr 
Sahlgren 
Sahlgren 
fraclandz 
Arnamag- 
nwanus 
Norwegisch- 
Dénisches 
K4lund 
Norsk-islindska 
dopnamn 
gammelnordiske 
ortnamn 
Warburg 
Gdynia 
Norden och 
Vdsteuropa 
4 gammal tid 


Capitalization and italicization are inconsistent. Initial } is not capitalized 
in names, e.g., petleifr for petleifr. Alphabetic order in the bibliography is not 


The author sometimes refers to obsolete editions of grammars and dic- 
tionaries, e.g., A. Noreen, Altislindische und altnorwegische Grammatik, 3rd 
edition, 1905, instead of 4th edition, 1923; F. Kluge, Etymologisches Warter- 
buch der deutschen Sprache, 8th edition, 1915, instead of 17th edition, 1957; 
A. Walde and J. Pokorny, Vergleichendes Wérterbuch der indogermanischen 
Sprachen, 1st edition, 1927-32, instead of 2nd edition: J. Pokorny, Indogerm. 
etym. Worterb., 1948-59. 
As has been shown above, there are some flaws and deficiencies in Paff’s 
Herculean work. But, used critically, it will always be of great value as a 
reference book for the study of Old Germanic heroic literature. 
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JAHRESBERICHT FUR DEUTSCHE SPRACHE UND LITERATUR. Band 1. Bib- 
liographie 1940-1945. Bearbeitet unter Leitung von Gerhard Marx. 
Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin. Institut fiir deutsche 
Sprache und Literatur. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1960, Pp. xxv+979. 
DM 96. 


Scholars have been awaiting the publication of this volume since the end of 
World War II. Now that it has appeared we express both our gratitude and 
admiration for a monumental enumerative bibliography which attests de- 
votion and zeal on the part of the editors. We express also a fervent hope that 
the next three volumes of the new series (which supersedes both the Jahres- 
bericht iiber die Erscheinungen auf dem Gebiete der germanischen Philologie, 
begun in 1880, and the Jahresbericht iiber die wissenschaftlichen Erscheinungen 
auf dem Gebiete der neueren deutschen Literatur, begun in 1890) will appear 
soon. As most readers will know, it was not until 1954 and 1956 respectively 
that the Jahresberichte through 1939 appeared. At the outbreak of the war, 
the bibliographies covered only through the mid-thirties. 

There is no reason not to be satisfied with the present volume or to find 
fault with its substance, dependability, or organization. This first volume of 
a new amalgamated series gives gratuitously more rather than less than its 
title promises. There are a few matters which may be brought up for possible 
consideration in the preparation of the future volumes of the new Jahres- 
bericht. The Grimms’ persistent pan-Germanism is still with us, for example. 
Indigenous Old Scandinavian literature is classified as “deutsch,” although 
there is nothing specifically German either from the standpoint of narrative, 
form, or ethos in the Icelandic family sagas or skaldic poetry, agreeable 
though it might be for Germans—or continental Scandinavians for that 
matter—to be able to claim them as their own. With a trifle more historical 
justification, Old English is also retained, but only “Heldenlied und Hel- 
denepos.’’ Under the circumstances one might wish that the new Jahresbericht 
were identified as germanisch rather than deutsch, especially in view of the 
fact that lengthy sections, carefully labeled as appendices, include studies of 
Dutch and Frisian language and literature. The inclusion of Old Norse- 
Icelandic and Old English and the separation of Frisian and Dutch into 
appendices seems unreasonable. The Dutch-Frisian bibliography is most wel- 
come, since such a bibliography is not published elsewhere. The Scandinavian 
sections, however, duplicate much that is available in the annual bibliogra- 
phies of Acta Philologica Scandinavica, although ‘‘Runenkunde” is not in- 
cluded “‘bis auf die Spezialliteratur,” despite a statement to that effect in the 
introduction, as a comparison with A PhS demonstrates. 

The temporal limitations of the new series vary with the material. 
Whereas the detailed studies of Old Norse and Old English language and 
literature are covered only through “‘klassische Werke der Geschichtsschrei- 
bung, der Kénigssaga und der Islandersaga” and ‘“‘Heldenlied und Heldenepos”’ 
respectively, and Dutch and Frisian are covered to the end of the Middle 
Ages, German language and literature are covered down to and including con- 
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temporary authors. The over-all bibliography of German literature makes the 
new bibliography still more valuable than the earlier Jahresberichte for 
scholars in the field of German literary history. Moreover, the new series is 
expanded to include ““Mundartdichtung” and “Theaterwissenschaft.” 

There have been both limitations and expansions of several categories. 
In recording contributions in phonetics, the editors have perhaps exceeded 
the natural boundaries of the general linguistic subject by including items 
on the mechanism of the vocal chords. Similarly, they have been generous in 
including items on early prehistory, as for example, articles on prehistorical 
architecture, the family trees of strains of wheat, and archeological evidence 
of early plows. These are scarcely items which the interested researcher would 
seek in the Jahresbericht. Unexpected also are many articles of a general or 
technical nature on language which have no direct bearing on German or 
other Germanic languages. Such inclusions are innocuous, but taken together 
they may spatially exclude material which is less tangential and which might 
deserve being recorded—specifically bibliologic items which the new editors 
have decided on the whole to exclude. In the present volume only 39 items 
are recorded under “Bibliotheken,” although the history of German libraries 
might seem more relevant to the history of German literature than experi- 
mental phonetics to the history of the German language. 

A few entries are less complete and less exact than might be desired. 
In their gigantic undertaking, the editors have been unable to examine all 
the books and articles they have mentioned by title and have by necessity 
listed titles from heterogeneous sources. For example, the name of the dis- 
tinguished philologist Werner Betz could lead a reader who does not know 
the nature of the publication Geistige Arbeit to believe that a substantial 
essay (No. 1750) might be found on pages “‘1 f.” in Volume vii of that pub- 
lication. After taking the trouble to locate it, he would find the article to 
be only a few columns long and of a popular nature. In other cases pagination 
is not given. More misleading is the inclusion of titles of papers read at the 
meetings of the Modern Language Association of America and listed by 
title in the programs of the Association. Here the editors have simply accepted 
uncritically the titles in the annual Anglo-German bibliography published 
in this Journal. A European scholar might waste considerable time locating 
old copies of the Association’s programs—only to find no more than the title 
of a fifteen-minute paper (which may conceivably have been given with 
altered title or never have been given). Since titles are included from Modern 
Language Association programs, one wonders what other “ghost” entries may 
be present? 

A few entries with bibliographical information lacking could be trouble- 
some, as in the case of entry No. 3078, which lists J. W. Frey’s “Accumulative 
bibliography” in Der Pennsylvanisch Deitsch Eilischpiggel with neither place 
of publication nor pagination nor indication whether the general title is of a 
book or periodical. Unexpected are a few multiple entries, as for example, 
No. 9780, which lists three contributions on the Urfaust by three American 
scholars writing in two volumes of Modern Language Notes. 

That reprinted material, like Thomas Mann’s essays on Platen and 
Storm (first published around 1930), has been included is helpful, as long as 
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it is made clear that we are not dealing with a more recent study by the same 
writer. Highly commendable is the inclusion of reviews of books. The prin- 
ciples upon which the reviews are selected for listing have not been delineated, 
however. Item 6019, for example, is followed by the mention of a single 
review, in the Germanic Review, whereas the book was discussed by no less 
a critic than Stith Thomson in this Journal. 

It may be of interest to note that a quarter of the 600 scholars who are 
represented by five or more articles or editions published 1940-1945 lived 
outside Germany and that three-fifths of these were domiciled this side of 
the Atlantic. Incidentally, attention abroad has been confined to High Ger- 
man language and literature; there is not a single American contribution to 
Low German, Dutch or Frisian studies listed. The general picture may be 
expected to be different in more ways than one in future volumes. The 
present volume lists not a single contribution on Thomas Mann published 
in Germany, and there are recorded only fourteen contributions in all—only 
one of which was published in Germany—pertaining to Hermann Hesse. 

As informative reading and as helpful a reference work as this bibliog- 
raphy is for the scholar, it perhaps should be kept out of the reach of imagi- 
native writers, who might well be depressed to find in what detail many 
aspects of literary works are submitted to analysis, explication, and inspec- 
tion: the motivations, intent, and meaning of a poetic work. They would 
probably agree that, in view of the quantity of criticism published, there is 
not sufficient wholesome disproving of questionable theses. 


P. M. MITCHELL 
University of Illinois 


EINFUHRUNG IN DIE BUCHERKUNDE ZUR DEUTSCHEN LITERATURWISSEN- 
SCHAFT. Von Paul Raabe. Mit 13 Tabellen im Anhang. (Sammlung 
Metzler. Realienbiicher fiir Germanisten. Abt.: Literaturwissenschaft- 
liche Methodenlehre.) Stuttgart: J. B. Metlersche Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung, 1961. Pp. [iv]+82, 2 folding plates. DM 5.50. 


This unpretentious but first-rate introduction to the bibliography of German 
literary history and criticism is a promising beginning for the “Sammlung 
Metzler.” While Raabe’s Einfiihrung, like the other numbers in the series, 
is intended primarily as a textbook for students, it is of such quality and 
usefulness that it is to be recommended to university and college teachers 
who would set their more advanced students off on the right foot biblio- 
graphically. Moreover, the lucid and methodical presentation can provide a 
refresher course even for those experienced in bibliographical byways. 

Dr. Raabe takes nothing for granted and provides explanatory com- 
ments on some 250 significant reference works, starting with Robert F. 
Arnold’s Allgemeine Biicherkunde (which has never been superseded) and 
ending with special cyclopedias in fields adjacent to German literary history. 
The material is presented three ways: in a running commentary, in graphic 
tables, and in a systematic listing. As titles occur in the commentary, they 
are provided with numbers which enable the reader to ascertain fuller bib- 
liographical information in the systematic list. While the book could have 
been expanded many times, it is all meat and no waste. Here and there one 
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notes omissions according to the pattern Raabe himself has set, as, for ex- 
ample, Joseph Mileck’s Hesse bibliography under “Bibliographien zu ein- 
zelnen Dichtern.” The important periodical Germanistik is not mentioned in 
the running commentary, although it is listed in the systematic bibliography. 
Dr. Raabe will no doubt fill some lacunae and bring other entries up to date 
in a second edition. 


P. M. MITCHELL 
University of Illinois 


KELTEN UND GERMANEN. Von Jan de Vries. (Bibliotheca Germanica, Band 
9.) Franke Verlag: Bern and Miinchen, 1960. Pp. 139. Sw. Fr. 18. 


It would perhaps seem, to the initiated, that no one could possibly have any- 
thing new to say on the subject of the early relations between Celts and Ger- 
mans. Certainly a sufficient number of printed pages have appeared since 
H. d’Arbois de Jubainville’s monumental work Les premiers habitants de 
Europe (Paris: 1877; 2nd ed. 1889-94), and K. Miillenhofi’s Deutsche 
Altertumskunde (Berlin: 1887-1900). Those two works are, however, typical 
of the greater share of the nineteenth-century contributions to the problem. 
As de Vries remarks (p. 7), it often seems as if the tragic relations between 
French and Germans were merely being translated back into prehistory and 
one could as well replace “les Celtes” by “les Francais” and “die Germanen’”’ 
by “die Deutschen,” and the one or the other would win the laurels, depend- 
ing on the nationality of the author. 

It is the author’s apparent intention to return to the sources, philological 
and archeological, review them dispassionately without nationalistic bias, as 
would befit a Hollander, and thereby arrive at saner, more realistic conclu- 
sions about the reciprocal influences which these two most important ethnic 
and linguistic groups in northern and western Europe exerted upon each 
other in the centuries immediately preceding their direct exposure to the 
Graeco-Roman world. 

De Vries warns us in his first chapter (‘““Einige Vorbemerkungen,” 
pp. 7-19) of the unreliability of classical authors, particularly of the Romans, 
who, even before the time of Caesar, had sufficient opportunity to become 
well acquainted with the Celts, but very little curiosity about either the 
peoples or the geography of northern Europe and who, rather, continued to 
relate what the Greeks had had to say about them. A typical example of 
“classical tradition” is the account of the “head-hunting” propensities of the 
Celts and the oft-repeated and, in later times, considerably embellished 
story of their use of the skulls of their vanquished enemies for drinking cups. 
Furthermore one can never pin much faith to their attributing this or that 
custom to the Celts or to the Scythians or, later, to the Germans. The Romans 
were not curious enough about these barbarians to make careful distinctions 
between them. 

It is abundantly clear then that, with such “documentation” at one’s 
disposal, it has been extremely easy to draw the conclusions about Celto- 
German relations which best fit one’s own prejudices. 

We are also warned against overhasty conclusions on the basis of newer 
archeological evidence. As de Vries emphasizes (pp. 17-19) the presence of 
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certain cultural remains in a particular area does not necessarily indicate 
that the people who originated or were the chief disseminators of that par- 
ticular culture were settled there too: cultures, like modern fashions, could 
be easily imitated and strayed widely from their original boundaries. And 
I might add, since I perhaps share an even larger portion of skepticism in this 
regard than does the author: An argument from customs of burial or styles 
of pottery to ethnic identification is extremely dangerous. Our definition of 
an ethnic group in the ancient world must be simply linguistic unity in, at 
least, a larger sense. That is to say, when we speak of Celts or Germans, we 
mean simply peoples who spoke Celtic or Germanic dialects, and we can 
never really be sure of their identification until we have actual linguistic 
evidence before us. 

Chapter II (pp. 20-44) deals with “Das Ursprungsgebiet der Kelten.”’ 
The author is conservative in his evaluation of both philological and archeo- 
logical evidence: The people whom we know as the continental Celts had 
their home before their expansion within the historical period (i.e., before 
the middle of the first millennium B.C.) in the upper Rhine-Marne area. To 
be sure they existed before in other places, but it was here that they developed 
their particular culture (and language) which characterized them as a “na- 
tion,” here they developed the use of iron without which they would never 
have been able to expand to East and West and even to challenge the more 
highly developed cultures to their south, in Italy and Greece. These Celts 
were by no means homogeneous from the anthropological point of view. 
Both nordic long-headed and southern short-headed types went into their 
composition. Possibly, however, the Pre-Celts, i. e., the small upper crust who 
originally invaded the territory and imposed their rule on the peoples already 
there, were of the former type; that is, not much different, according to such 
a classification, from the Germans. 

The author rejects, perhaps too abruptly, the evidence of place names 
for the original Celtic homeland. But he is right, of course, in warning against 
the fantastic comparisons which have been made in order to support the 
theory of a vast “Celtic empire” over central and northern Europe. 

De Vries, then, tends to bring downward in time the period of ‘Celtic 
unity.” This reacts significantly on their invasion of the British Isles. So- 
called Irish “history” cannot be trusted. The Celts were late comers in Ire- 
land, not earlier than 400 B.C. This first migration was merely a part of the 
general Celtic expansion (p. 30). 

Chapter III, “Der Aufbruch der Germanen,” brings in sharp contrast 
the general agreement regarding the “home” of the Germanic peoples with 
the tradition which has always obtained unchallenged with regard to the 
Celts: that their point of departure as a nation was from the area of the lower 
Baltic and Scandinavia with the Danish islands as a center. The question re- 
mains, of course, as it did in the case of the Celts: when are we justified in 
speaking of these peoples as ““Germans?” From the standpoint of language it 
might seem to be justified to consider the Germanic consonant mutation as 
the criterion to separate Pre-Germanic from Germanic. But this appears to 
be of fairly late occurrence—de Vries (p. 46) suggests the middle of the first 
millennium B.C.—at a time when the bearers of this language had already 
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expanded far to the South of their original home. They were already on the 
Rhine in the West and on the lower Vistula in the East (p. 47). Therefore they 
were already in contact with the Celts. It seems to me justifiable to speak of 
the Germans as an ethnic group long before this. After all, even if we take 
language as the most obvious criterion of national unity, the speech of the 
Germans must have had many features which distinguished it as a special 
dialect of Indo-European at least a thousand years earlier. 

By the middle of the second millennium B.C., the various IE dialects 
had already developed most of their particular features as distinctive lan- 
guages. That is clear if we judge by the Greek of the Mycenean inscriptions 
and by Hittite, not to mention Vedic Sanskrit. At this same time, if the 
language of the later Germans was not Germanic, what was it? 

One of the most important (and moot) problems that arises when we 
consider the early contact of the Germans and the Celts, concerns the Belgae. 
As every student of high school Latin knows, Caesar specifically states that 
the Aquitanians, the Gauls, and the Belgae differ among themselves in 
language, customs, and laws. He may not remember so clearly, however, 
that Caesar later explains (or rather the Remi explain to him) that the 
majority of the Belgae are of Germanic origin. Yet he always carefully 
distinguishes the two. De Vries here wishes to accept Caesar’s (and the 
Remi’s) authority (p. 51): “So diirfen wir annehmen, da die Belgae in dieser 
Hinsicht eine Abart der Gallier bildeten, weil sie aus einer starken Mischung 
mit Germanen hervorgangen sind.” But what about the language? If, as the 
author appears to believe (p. 51), the Germans formed merely a conquering 
upper layer, with the Celts still the basic population, the language would 
have remained, in all probability, Celtic. (One need think only of the later 
similar invasion of “Gaul” by the Franks or of the southern Slavic area by 
the Bulgars.) I cannot believe then, if such were the conditions, that (p. 49) 
“im Verkehr der héheren Stande das Gallische die Rolle einer Hochsprache 
gespielt hat, aber daf} im taglichen Leben eine stirker dialektisch gefirbte 
Sprache verwendet wurde.” The contrary situation would be a more logical 
result. Thus, Caesar’s remarks are not yet explained, so far as I am con- 
cerned, though I should perhaps not go so far as Norden did in claiming the 
whole account of a Germanic origin for any of the Belgae to be purely a 
“Fabel.” Iam not convinced, however, that Caesar’s word is to be taken at 
face value when it comes to statements about language. He was more in- 
terested in customs and laws, and could evaluate their differences better. 
But did Caesar understand, let alone speak, Gallic well enough to know when 
he was merely dealing with a slightly different dialect, not a separate lan- 
guage? 

As for the origin of the name “Germani,” the author does not add much 
to help solve the riddle. The best we can say, I believe, is that in all proba- 
bility it was in origin a Celtic name applied to some Germans but possibly 
also to other peoples as well. I believe the author would agree with this. 

Chapter IV, “Beziehungen zwischen Kelten und Germanen,” considers, 
as have most other discussions of the subject, the significance of the common 
vocabulary. De Vries is conservative, not to say almost negative, in his 
estimation of what can be concluded from such a study. He leaves us with 
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fewer than half a dozen words that may be seriously considered as loan- 
words from Celtic to Germanic. Chief among these is the word for iron, and 
the groups represented by Goth. reiks and andbahts. Of the first, the Celts 
were only the transmitters, and the significance of the last two has been 
greatly exaggerated. Especially fallacious, as the author states (p. 69), is 
the conclusion that the borrowing of the Germanic *rik- from the Celtic 
*rig- indicates the existence of a Celtic state with German subjects. He sug- 
gests that the same conclusion might be drawn from the borrowing of the 
word “Kaiser” in German. I might add that the fact that the name of Karl 
(der GroBe) gave a widespread word for “king” in Slavic does not mean that 
Charlemagne was a German king of the Slavs. 

While I would not perhaps curtail so drastically the number of possible 

borrowings of Germanic from Celtic, | am in complete agreement with de 
Vries’ statement (p. 74): 
Wenn zwei Sprachen, die beide zur indogermanischen Familie gehéren, Wirter besitzen’ 
die in den anderen Sprachen fehlen, so darf man die Méglichkeit in Betracht ziehen, 
da man hier mit einem gemeinsamen Erbe zu rechnen hat. . . . Es ist also denkbar, 
dafi die Germanen und Kelten, die von jeher in unmittelbarer Nahe gewohnt haben, 
in ihren Wortmaterial starke Beriihrungen aufweisen, und man braucht nicht immer 
von einer Entlehnung zu reden; es ist auch méglich, an Sprachschépfungen zu denken, 
die beiden Sprachen gemeinsam sind. 


Chapter V, “Religion und Kult,” I find considerably forced, possibly 
because it is a field in which I do not feel myself a competent critic. It is 
here, too, in matters of religion, that the author feels compelled to dispute 
the authority of Caesar whose testimony has, heretofore (as, e.g., in the 
matter of the identity of the Belgae), received his strongest endorsement. But 


in matters of religion Caesar contrasts the Germans sharply with the Gauls 
and de Vries’ main thesis here is one of comparison, not contrast; therefore 
Caesar is guilty of having an ax to grind: (p. 89) “...es lag in seinem 
politischen Interesse, den Gegensatz der beiden Vélker scharf hervorzu- 
heben.” This evaluation is hardly consistent with that on page so: 


Aber auch wenn man den griechischen Ethnographen [i.e., Poseidonios] als einem 
unbestechlichen Forscher hoch schitzt und Caesar als praktischen Politiker bearg- 
wohnt, bleibt noch die gréfere Wahrscheinlichkeit, daf} der rémische Feldherr, der ja 
Poseidonios gut gelesen hat, wie mehrere Stellen in seinem Heeresbericht deutlich 
beweisen, in Sachen dieser Art genauer unterrichtet war. 


No, if there was any area in which the customs of the Celts and the 
Germans went rather widely asunder, it was in matters of religion. De 
Vries’ attempt (pp. 91 ff.) to match their gods one with the other for the 
most part lacks persuasiveness. He is right, however, in attributing what re- 
semblances there are in the religions of the two peoples to their common 
Indo-European heritage. 

Chapter VI, “Das gesellschaftliche Leben,” is in my opinion one of the 
best of the monograph. As in the matter of vocabulary, so also in customs, in 
items of material civilization, in construction of the dwelling, in tilling of the 
soil, the Germans were, in the opinion of ardent Celtists of the past genera- 
tions, deeply indebted to the Celts with their presumed higher social and 
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political organization. But, like the Celtic empire with Germanic subjects 
founded on the borrowing *rik-<*rig-, most of these claims have flimsy 
foundations indeed. Where the Celts and the Germans show common social 
customs, the basis is, here as elsewhere, rather common inheritance from 
Proto-Indo-European times, or else common innovation resulting from asso- 
ciations over a long prehistorical period. When the evidence is really examined 
(and de Vries does do that well) it turns out that Celtic society was not so far 
advanced beyond that of the Germans as has often been assumed. Certainly 
the assumption that the Celts had a sense of political organization superior 
to that of the Germans is belied by the facts (p. 101). 

The final chapter, VII, “Dichter und Helden,” like Chapter V, “Re- 
ligion und Kult,” contains much that is purely opinion, or at least, depends 
on interpretation, and is therefore more controversial. The similarities be- 
tween the poetic traditions of the Celts and the Germans, between the posi- 
tions and functions of the poets of the two peoples, and between the poetic 
subjects (the Gods, the heroes and deeds of valor) are no greater than might 
be expected in the case of any two warlike peoples at similar stages of culture. 

As de Vries emphasizes (pp. 129 ff.) there is one remarkable difference 
between the heroic literature of the Celts and the Germans: the role played 
by the supernatural. In the Irish legends the heroes live and perform in a 
world that is not human at all. They are aided or hindered by the elves and 
fairies, the “little men.”” They seem to be able to accomplish nothing of 
themselves, but only through powers of nonhuman origin. The Germans, on 
the other hand, depend on themselves. To be sure the gods may be against 
them, but in the form of fate, not because of arbitrary decisions. And even 
then the hero is still a human hero dependent on human powers and courage 
even to combat fate. 

On the Germanic side there is one great exception to this generality, the 
Nibelungenlied. Comparisons of certain of its motives with those of Irish 
literature have frequently been made. The question of “Einflu®” has been 
the subject of unsatisfactory and inconclusive discussion. De Vries has a 
new suggestion. As I understand it, his opinion is that the Nibelungenlied is 
a product of the mixed tradition of Celts and Germans as preserved through 
the generations on the lower Rhine from La-Téne times down through the 
Middle Ages. That is, it is a literary manifestation of the same mixing that 
produced the Belgae. An interesting theory, but hardly one for which per- 
suasive concrete arguments can be produced. 


GerorGE S. LANE 
University of North Carolina 


VEDISCH priyé- UND DIE WorRTSIPPE fret, freien, Freund. Eine bedeutungs- 
geschichtliche Studie. Von Meinrad Scheller. (Ergainzungsheft zur 
Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung, Nr. 16.) Géttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1959. Pp. 127. DM 16. 


Diese Habilitationsschrift des jungen Ziiricher Indogermanisten ist innerhalb 
der vom Verfasser selbst gesetzten Grenzen eine duferst gediegene Arbeit, 
die wegen der Breite des behandelten Materials und der Sorgfalt der Aus- 
wertung Beachtung sowohl bei Indogermanisten wie bei Vertretern der 
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einzelnen Fachphilologien verdient. Die Untersuchung la8t eine hervor- 
ragende Beherrschung des bibliographischen Riistzeugs erkennen; dabei ist 
keineswegs eine Vernachlassigung der Primarquellen gegeniiber den oft 
leichter zuginglichen sekundiren Hilfsmitteln festzustellen. 

Das Hauptinteresse des Verfassers gilt der Ermittlung der Bedeutung des 
idg. Nominalstamms *priyo-; Scheller erschlieBt einen Wert “eigen” (im Sinn 
einer Zugehdrigkeit zu einem physisch oder soziologisch gegebenen Zusam- 
menhang) mit weiterer Ausdehnung auf eine emotional geténte Bedeutung 
“lieb.” In einer Gesamtbetrachtung des Anwendungsbereiches kommt 
Scheller zu dem Schlu® (S. 122 f.): “idg. *prijo- weist in seiner Beziehung auf 
den Kérper und seine Teile, die Rlutsverwandten, Name und Fufspur auf ein 
Weltbild, das mit den magischen Anschauungen etwa der Melanesier durch- 
aus vergleichbar ist....[{Im Indogermanischen jedoch] erweitert der 
Mensch durch eigenes Zutun—wiewohl durch die Sitte streng iiberwacht— 
diesen naturgegebenen Kreis durch Einbeziehen von andern Menschen: der 
Ehefrau(en), der Bundesgenossen (“‘Freunde” im strengen Sinn).” Wenn man 
auch tiber die Folgerungen hinsichtlich indogermanischer Weltanschauung 
durchaus geteilter Meinung sein kann (der Begriff “magisch” ist viel zu 
vage, um mehr als eine unverbindliche Impression wiederzugeben), so kann 
man den Grundbefund voll and ganz akzeptieren. 

Anders steht es dagegen mit der Beurteilung von Schellers Behandlung 
von Formen, die als Ableitungen oder verwandte Bildungen zu *priyo- 
gestellt werden. Wihrend die Bedeutungsanalyse weiterhin um Exaktheit 
bemiiht bleibt, ist mit Bedauern festzustellen, daf8 der Verfasser wiederholt 
einer Erérterung formaler Einzelheiten der von ihm untersuchten Worter 
ausweicht. Dadurch entsteht zuweilen eine Ungenauigkeit der Beweisfiih- 
rung, und durchaus vorhandene Méglichkeiten zur Vertiefung unseres Ver- 
standnisses bleiben ungenutzt. Zwei Beispiele mégen geniigen: 

1. Wenn *priydye/o- durch “zum ‘Eigenen’ machen, als ‘Eigenen’ 
behandeln” wiedergegeben werden kann (vgl. S. ror), dann ist germ. frijonds, 
slav. prijatelb, usw., nicht jemand, der durch einen willkiirlichen Akt der 
Bezugsperson eine dem natiirlichen *priyos ahnliche Stellung erhalt (so 105), 
sondern gerade im Gegenteil jemand, der die Bezugsperson in die Stellung 
eines “‘Eigenen” versetzt: aktives Partizip (germ.) und Nomen agentis (slav., 
germ.) lassen nur diese Interpretation zu, und erst sie hilft, die Schiitzerfunk- 
tion des ‘“‘Freundes”’ an den von Scheller behandelten Stellen (vgl. besonders 
S. 106) ganz als etwas Primires zu verstehen. 

2. Es mag verlockend sein, die diffizilen Probleme, die mit der Erscheinung 
der germanischen Verschirfung verbunden sind, durch Verzicht auf jede 
Stellungnahme auszuklammern (warum dann allerdings gesagt wird [97 fn.], 
“in die Diskussion einzugreifen sind wir nicht befugt,” ist nicht recht zu ver- 
stehen). Man darf nun aber nicht iibersehen, da zumindest an einigen 
Stellen der Diskussion diese Abstinenz in Dingen der Formen einfach nicht 
angebracht ist. Es geht nicht an, ved. prindti und gr. prdds in einem Atemzug 
als verwandte Gréssen zu nennen (S. 121), ohne zumindest einen Versuch zu 
machen, die Unterschiede zwischen beiden Formen (ved. <*pryX-, gr. 
<*prXy-, falls man die von Scheller S. 119 bevorzugte Herleitung akzeptieren 
will) zu erklaren. Laft man diese Fragen einfach offen, so entfallt damit auch 
der Nachweis einer tatsichlich vorhandenen Beziehung zwischen den altin- 
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dischen und griechischen Formen. Dies ist umso bedauerlicher, als die se- 
mantische Seite der Frage von Scheller durchaus befriedigend behandelt ist; 
iiberdies scheint die formale Vergleichsfiihrung gar nicht einmal so sehr 
kompliziert zu sein, was darzulegen hier allerdings nicht der Ort ist. 

Trotz solcher Bedenken gegen die nicht zu rechtfertigende Abwertung 
formaler Gesichtspunkte bleibt der Wert der Schellerschen Arbeit ohne 
Zweifel bestehen—sie ist ein sorgfiltiger und gescheiter Beitrag zu einer 
indogermanischen Bedeutungslehre. 


WERNER WINTER 
University of Texas 


ALTHOCHDEUTSCH Thing—NEUHOCHDEUTSCH Ding. Dirk GESCHICHTE EINES 
Wortes. Von Elisabeth Karg-Gasterstidt. (Berichte iiber die Verhand- 
lungen der Siichsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig. 
Philologisch-historische Klasse, Band 104, Heft 2.) Berlin: Akademie- 
Verlag, 1958. Pp. 31. DM 1.40. 


This 31-page booklet is a separate of the proceedings of the Saxonian Academy 
of Sciences. Its author is the co-editor of the extensive Althochdeutsches 
W orterbuch now being published. She has been using the dictionary’s valuable 
collections of Old High German material for reliable and outstanding semantic 
research (e.g., the articles on the words Gott, Ehre, and Ruhm). Her present 
investigation of the semantic development of OHG thing—ModG. Ding is 
also based on this material. 

The author’s task has not been easy because of the multiplicity of mean- 
ings of the word as early as the Old High German period. A highly plausible 
semantic analysis and sequence of meanings has nonetheless been presented. 
The oldest attested meaning of thing is ‘grosse, allgemeine Volksversammlung’; 
prior to that, it may have meant the time of such a general tribal meeting. 
Arranging the further attested meanings into a chronological sequence, the 
author assumes the following semantic development. First, the meaning of 
the general assembly gave way to that of the place where it was held (in 
religious literature it also denoted the synagogue). Further, this diverged 
into (1) a religious and (2) a judicial sense. The first came to denote Dooms- 
day, the Last Judgment. The second developed new meanings which the 
author expresses as ‘Gerichtsort’—‘Gerichtsverhandlung’—‘Streitgesprich’— 
‘Urteil’ and ‘Ursache, Grund’ (dinc also rendered Lat. causa and Gr. lemma 
in the eleventh century); it further covered an even wider scope of semantic 
variants, such as ‘Angelegenheit,’ ‘Aufgabe,’ or ‘Werk,’ ‘Tat, Handlung, 
Geschehen, Vorgang,’ etc.; as a philosophical term it meant ‘Wesen,’ further 
‘Geschépf, Kreatur,’ and ‘das Geschaffene’ in general, animate or inanimate. 
Since the eleventh century the sense of ‘ein greifbarer Gegenstand,’ ‘Geriit’ 
is also attested. 

These are the main links in the chain of meanings within German. The 
word has also undergone a somewhat similar development in other Germanic 
languages, which suggests an older common trend. Therefore it would perhaps 
have been interesting and useful if the author had taken more into account 
the meanings in related languages. 


Gustav Must 
University of Connecticut 
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Dre DicutunG: WESEN—FormM—DasEIN. Von Herbert Seidler, Stuttgart: 
Kréner, 1960. (Kréners Taschenausgabe, Bd. 283.) Pp. 712. DM 17.50. 


Herbert Seidlers Poetik (““Das Buch sollte urspriinglich Poetik heiSen. Was es 
bringt, ist tatsaichlich eine Poetik in der Art, wie ich sie auffasse; aber es 
schien besser, einen allgemeineren, weniger belasteten Titel zu wihlen, denn 
die Arbeit versucht, eine Einfiihrung in alle Fragen zu geben, die die Dichtung 
an den denkenden Menschen stellt’’) ist das vorliufig letzte Glied einer langen 
Reihe deutscher Bemiihungen, das Wesen der Dichtung aesthetisch, kritisch, 
historisch, pragmatisch, didaktisch oder programmatisch zu erfassen, einer 
Reihe, die mit Opitz’ Buch von der deutschen Poeterey zwar nicht beginnt aber 
ihren ersten Héhepunkt erreicht und die, um nur einige weitere Héhepunkte 
zu nennen, sich iiber Christian Weise, Gottsched, Bodmer/Breitinger, Lessing, 
Herder, Goethe, Schiller, die Schlegels, Jean Paul—dessen Vorschule der 
Aesthetik eigentlich eine solche der Poetik darstellt—F. Th. Vischer und Wil- 
helm Scherer bis zu K. Borinski und Emil Staiger fortsetzt. Es ist, wie Seidler 
ausdriicklich feststellt (S. 346), eine Poetik aus deutscher Sicht, in der von 
etwa hundert ausgewihlten Beispielen aus der Lyrik nur drei dem nicht- 
deutschen Sprachraum entstammen, obwohl der Verfasser als Johannesburger 
Ordinarius zumindest mit der englischsprachigen Literatur bestens vertraut 
ist. Der Schwerpunkt liegt, wenigstens soweit die lyrische Dichtung in Be- 
tracht kommt, bei der deutschen Klassik. Goethe ist mit ca. 40 Beispielen 
vertreten, Hélderlin und Schiller mit zehn, Mérike und Eichendorff nur mit 
fiinf, Rilke mit zwei und die Modernen mit einer Handvoll. Da dem Buch 
Vorlesungen an der Innsbrucker Universitat zugrunde liegen, verwundert es 
nicht, daf$ dem ésterreichischen Schrifttum Konzessionen gemacht und 
Namen wie Schénherr und Weinheber ungleich éfter erwihnt sind als sie es 
im Rahmen einer gesamtdeutschen Poetik verdienen. 

Professor Seidlers Werk arbeitet nur zu oft—und besonders im ersten 
Teil—mit absoluten Mafistiiben (es ist also mehr Aesthetik als Poetik), deren 
Definierung zuweilen an Prizision zu wiinschen iibrig laft, zumal die Ter- 
minologie mit Vorliebe aus dem neuesten philosophischen Jargon entlehnt 
ist. Dichtung ist fiir Seidler stets Verwesentlichung, Ausdruck des Tiefsten, 
etc. Als ob mit solchen Worten das eigentliche Wesen der Kunst umschrieben 
werden kénnte! Auch ist z. B. die Bildhaftigkeit der dichterischen Sprache 
(“am farbigen Abglanz haben wir das Leben’) kaum damit erklart, dai 
“der Mensch das Zustofende zu Gebilden umgrenzt” (S. 205). Trotz der 
erkenntnistheoretischen Anspriiche, die Seidler an die Betrachtung und Be- 
schreibung von Kunstwerken stellt, ist es aber “leicht, grofSe Dichtungen als 
solche zu erkennen”’ (S. 47). Wenn das der Fall ist, dann sind alle Poetiken 
iiberfliissig; denn man liest ja Poetiken, um zu lernen, wie man gute von 
mittelmafiger und schlechter Literatur unterscheiden kann. Seidler hatte gut 
daran getan, sich an Wellek und Warren zu halten, deren Theory of Literature 
das Wort Poetik ganz vermeidet (es findet sich nicht einmal im Sachregister) 
und Dichtung (literature) vorsichtig als “a highly complex organization of a 
stratified character with multiple meanings and relationships” definiert. Auch 
darin, da sie die Bestimmung von Dichtung als semantisches Problem er- 
kannt haben, sind die Verfasser der Theory of Literature dem Autor des hier 
besprochenen Werkes iiberlegen. 
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Seidlers Buch ist in fiinf Hauptteile aufgegliedert. Der erste Teil befaBt 
sich mit der Wesensbestimmung des Phinomens Dichtung, der zweite mit dem 
Verhiltnis von Dichter und Dichtung—dem Schaffensproze8 und inwieweit 
Wirklichkeit ins literarische Kunstwerk eingeht—der dritte mit der Gestalt 
der Dichtung, der vierte mit deren Unterteilung in Typen und Genres, der 
fiinfte mit der geschichtlich-gesellschaftlichen Rolle der Literatur. Was die 
Logik der Abfolge betrifft, so laft diese Einteilung nichts zu wiinschen iibrig, 
obgleich man (wie Seidler das iibrigens auch selbst tut) dariiber streiten kann, 
ob der Didaktik ein ebenbiirtiger Platz neben den drei Haupttypen Lyrik, 
Epik und Dramatik gebiihrt. Zu bemerken wire allerdings, da der dreimalige 
Blickpunktwechsel—von der Dichtung im allgemeinen, zum Dichter, zur 
Dichtung im besonderen und zu ihrer Stellung im Lebensbereich—zur Wieder- 
holung gewisser Problemstellungen und Formulierungen, wenn auch in leichter 
Variierung, nétigt. Aber auch dies nimmt der Verfasser bewuSt in Kauf. 
Bedenklicher schon ist die Art der Ubergiinge innerhalb der einzelnen Kapitel 
und Abschnitte, besonders die Fiktion des Systematischen und der logischen 
Verkniipfung , die durch die lehrbuchhafte Verweisung auf eins und zwei und 
drei hergestellt wird und den Eindruck der Vollstindigkeit vermittelt, 
waihrend im Grunde nur die subjektive Einstellung des Autors darin zum 
Ausdruck kommt. Erschépfend kann auf solche Weise keines der angeschnit- 
tenen Themen behandelt werden. Als Beispiel zitiere ich nur die folgende 
triviale Feststellung aus dem Abschnitt ‘‘Gestaltungskrifte” des Kapitels 
“Dramatik”’: “Von den sichtbaren Vorgingen auf der Biihne sind besonders 
zwei wichtig: zuniichst grofe Verinderungen im Biihnenbild, also etwa das 
Zusammenstiirzen von Gebiuden, plétzliche Verwandlungen wie im Barock- 
stiick und im Zauberstiick und Geistererscheinungen; dann die Bedeutung 
des Lichts” (S. 594). Auch die Logik der Uberginge von einem Punkt der 
Darstellung zum anderen ist oft alles andere als zwingend (‘‘so gelangen 
wir...” oder “das fiihrt uns...” oder “‘wichtig ist auch... ”). Diese 
methodologische Schludrigkeit im kleinen Raum steht im Widerspruch zu 
Seidlers besserer Einsicht, da “die logische Division im Bereiche der Kunst 
versagt”’ (S. 621), also alle Poetik zwangsliufig fragmentarisch bleibt. 

Statt, wie Wellek und Warren dies tun, die verschiedenen Méglichkeiten 
und historischen Gegebenheiten der Interpretation und Definition griindlich 
auszuleuchten, ist der Verfasser unserer Poetik leider allzu schnell mit Be- 
griffsbestimmungen bei der Hand, an deren ausschlieflicher Giiltigkeit es 
anscheinend fiir ihn nichts zu riitteln gibt. (Allerdings macht er bei der 
Besprechung der termini Furcht, Mitleid und Reinigung eine Ausnahme). 
Fiir ihn ist, wie gesagt, Dichtung stets Verwesentlichung, das heifit aber 
(sofern man sich nicht in semantische Haarspaltereien einla®t) Normalisie- 
rung, Abstrahierung, Typisierung oder Verabsolutierung. Wie steht es dann 
aber mit der Darstellung von Sonder- und Ausnahmefillen oder von psycho- 
logischen Veriistelungen, wie sie besonders in der franzésischen Roman- 
Literatur gang und gabe sind? Und beruht alle Kunst auf “bindenden Ge- 
setzen” (S. 194), oder hat auch das Experimentelle seine Berechtigung, welches 
sich die Gesetze erst schafft? Und wie steht es mit der Improvisation als 
kiinstlerischer Schaffenweise? Ist sie eo ipso abzulehnen? Ist grofe Dichtung 
durchwegs gewollt, gekonnt und vorbildlich, nie intuitiv, fragmentarisch, 
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fragwiirdig und genialisch? Ruht echte Kunst immer selig in sich selbst und 
fern von allen auf erkiinstlerischen Beziigen (wie wire das z. B. im his- 
torischen Roman miglich) ? 

Seidler vertritt also einen durchaus klassischen Standpunkt, von dem 
aus gesehen alles Romantische Abstieg, alles Moderne Verfall bedeutet. Die 
Triebkrafte der verschiedenen Richtungen neuester Dichtung werden daher 
im vorliegenden Buche, wie es nicht anders zu erwarten steht, unzulinglich 
bezeichnet und gegeneinander abgegrenzt. Die Montage ist jedenfalls nicht 
unbedingt charakteristisch fiir das gesamte lyrische Schaffen der Gegenwart 
(S. 413 f.). Die Naturalisten beschrinken sich keineswegs darauf, “die 
richtige Welt, so wie sie ist, darzustellen” (S. 305)—wo bliebe da Zola mit 
seinem Roman Experimental? Breton erstrebte gewifs nicht den ‘Durch- 
bruch archaischer Kriafte in der Dichtung” (S. 399). Und Futurismus und 
Surrealismus sind kaum dadurch gekennzeichnet, daf§ man ihnen nachsagt, 
sie zerschliigen alle Sinnreste (S. 540). Uber diese und viele ahnlich einseitige 
Formulierungen in Seidlers Buch la&t sich streiten. Indem er, weil es (noch) 
keine normative Poetik fiir jiingste Dichtung gibt, dieser alle Lebensberech- 
tigung abspricht, schiittet Seidler das Kind mit dem Bade aus und erschwert 
es dem Leser, sein Werk als ein objektiv-wissenschaftliches zu betrachten. 

Was die zahllosen Begriffsbestimmungen von Typen, Genres und Einzel- 
formen im Buche angeht, so muf man dem Verfasser den Vorwurf machen, 
da er sie mitunter so weitmaschig angelegt hat, daf sie sich auch auf unter- 
schiedlich gestaltete Werke anwenden lassen. Dies beweist schon die Definition 
des aesthetischen Gegenstandes im Anfangskapitel, denn mit den Worten 
“Fiirsichsein, Bildhaftigkeit, innere Fiille und Ahnenlassen eines Tieferen 
gerade in seiner fiilligen Gebildehaftigkeit” (S. 16) ist das Kunstwerk nur 
unzureichend umschrieben. Auch das Wesen des Lyrischen besteht nicht 
nur darin, daf in seinem Dasein “‘die Geheimnisse der Welt und des Menschen 
aufklingen” (S. 387). Man tut den anderen Gattungen unrecht, wenn man 
von der Lyrik behauptet, da® sie “Gestaltung einer unmittelbar erlebten 
Wirklichkeit” sei. Wie steht es dann mit dem Werther, und trifft das gleiche 
nicht auf die literarische Form des Tagebuchs zu? Weiterhin ist es nicht 
schwer zu beweisen, daf “das Durchhalten eines bestimmten Bildes”’ (S. 410) 
fiir das lyrische Gedicht durchaus nicht immer wesentlich ist. Oft macht ja 
gerade die Fiille wechselnder Bilder ein Gedicht zum Kunstwerk. Die Anzahl 
von Beispielen einer solchen Unsicherheit im Definieren la£t sich beliebig ver- 
mehren. So entsteht die Welt einer epischen Dichtung gewif nicht nur dadurch, 
da in ihm die Personen in mannigfache Beziehungen gesetzt werden (S. 491), 
und das Wesen des Lehrgedichts ergibt sich kaum aus der Feststellung, daf 
ein solches Produkt “entweder breit oder knapp gehalten sein kann” (S. 448). 
Freilich muf zugegeben werden, daf derartig scharfen Formulierungen im 
Zusammenhang der Darstellung zuweilen die Spitze abgebogen wird. 

Immerhin ensteht durch die oben angefiihrten Aussagen mehr Ver- 
wirrung als Schaden, da sie nicht eigentlich fehl am Platze, sondern nur 
ungenau oder nachlissig sind, was jedoch einer wissenschaftlich gedachten 
Poetik zum Nachteil gereicht. Schlimmer steht es schon mit den ausge- 
sprochen falschen oder zumindest auf erst zweifelhaften Formulierungen, die 
aus Seidlers Feder flieBen. Wie laft sich denn beweisen, daf man sich die 
Form eines Berges nur merken kann, wenn man seinen Namen im Gediachtnis 
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behalt (S. 22)? Steht der Dichter ausnahmslos kritisch zur Gesellschaft 
(S. 82)? Ist die Schrift in jeder Hinsicht mit der Notenschrift vergleichbar, 
“an der wir ja auch nicht die Musik haben” (S. 151)? (Hier fehlt es am Wissen 
um aesthetische Grundlagenforschung, wie sie z. B. Susanne Langer in ihrem 
Buch A New Key to Symbolism betreibt). Ist es dem Dramatiker unméglich, 
seine Personen einen Akt hindurch auszuléschen (S. 491), und ist dies ein 
wesentliches Unterscheidungsmerkmal zwischen Epik und Dramatik? Ist man 
sich dariiber einig, daf eine Kurzgeschichte einen Umfang von 1000 bis 
20,000 Worten haben kann (S. 518)? (Da Seidler mit exakten bibliographischen 
Angaben geizt, bleibt dem Leser die obige Festellung ratselhaft, bis er in Klaus 
Doderers, in der allgemeinen Bibliographie angefiihrtem Buch Die Kurz- 
geschichte in Deutschland auf den Hinweis sté£t, da® die Encyclopedia A meri- 
cana von 1946 die short story auf diese Weise gegen die novelette und die novel 
abgrenzt). Ist fiction wirklich eine Art von Dichtung, “die einen Vorgang ge- 
staltet, der rein fiir sich aus den Kraften der Sprache lebt und aus dem das 
Dabeisein des erzihlenden Menschen ausgeschaltet bleibt” (S. 359)? Dagegen 
spricht die Umschreibung des Begriffs durch das NED, das, dem allgemeinen 
Sprachgebrauch folgend, fiction als den Zweig der Literatur bezeichnet, 
“which is concerned with the narration of imaginary events and the por- 
traiture of imaginary characters” und schlieBlich sogar als “prose novels and 
stories collectively.” Ist Grillparzers Gedicht “Abschied von Gastein,” das 
Seidler auf S. 312 bespricht, im entferntesten manieristisch? Gewahrt der 
Vers im Epos neben Enthebung auch Beseligung, Leichtigkeit und Lockerung 
(S. 541)? Zeigt sich eine starke Zunahme der Gespriiche im neuen Roman 
(S. 546)? Und wird das Tragische in der Tragikomédie als ‘‘Erhabenes’”’ ent- 
larvt (S. 647)? Man fragt sich mit Recht, wie Seidler, dessen wie immer 
eklektischen Ausfiihrungen man sich auf weite Strecken hin ohne weiteres 
anschlieBen kann, dazu kommt, sich, besonders im letzten Drittel seines 
Buches, zu solchen Formulierungen zu versteigen, die den ‘“‘Studierenden 
aller Zweige der Philologie” (S. XI), an die er sich hauptsichlich wendet, das 
Verstindnis der Poetik eher erschweren als férdern diirften. Auch an sti- 
listischen Schnitzern wie ‘Eine besondere Form sind die Menschenmengen im 
Drama” fehlt es im SchluBteil des Werkes leider nicht. 

Zur auferen Form der Seidlerschen Poetik wire abschlieBend zu sagen, 
daf durch Zusatz eines Namensregisters (ein ausfiihrliches Sachverzeichnis ist 
vorhanden) sowie auch angemessener bibliographischer Hinweise im Zusam- 
menhang mit dem Text die kritische Auseinandersetzung mit den Darlegungen 
des Verfassers hatte erheblich erleichtert werden kénnen. Zum Gliick hat sich 
der Druckfehlerteufel nur zweimal (auf S. 472—sinnentstellend—und S. 552) 
eingeschlichen. 


ULricH WEISSTEIN 
Indiana University 


WoLFraAMs RELIGIOSITAT: BEOBACHTUNGEN UBER DAS VERHALTNIS WOLF- 
RAMS VON ESCHENBACH ZUR RELIGIOSEN TRADITION DES MITTELALTERS. 
Von Hans-Joachim Koppitz. (Abhandlungen zur Kunst-, Musik- und 
Literaturwissenschaft, Band 7.) Bonn: H. Bouvier u. Co. Verlag, 1959. 
Pp. 488. DM 19.50. 


The Wolfram scholarship of recent years has tended to concern itself primarily 
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with the interpretation of the main ideas of Wolfram’s works, to develop 
certain major concepts, and to demonstrate Wolfram’s attitudes toward life 
and toward his time. Naturally Wolfram’s religious views have received 
particular attention. There has been a series of studies from Gottfried Weber’s 
Der Gottesbegriff des Parzival (1935) through J. Schwietering’s Parzivals Schuld 
(1944), H. Schneider’s Parzival Studien (1947), W. J. Schréder’s Der Ritter 
zwischen Gott und Welt (1952), to P. Wapnewski’s Wolframs Parzival: Studien 
zur Religiositit und Form (1955), to mention only a few. With so much research 
on Wolfram’s religiosity already published, it comes as no surprise to find a 
book which now reviews the results of such research critically and which 
attempts to “‘fix’”” Wolfram’s position anew amid the religious currents of his 
age. Although the intention of the author is to define Wolfram’s position, 
the value of the study actually lies rather in his comprehensive presentation 
of the literature. As a means of orientation in the research on Wolfram’s 
religiosity, Koppitz’s study is indeed quite valuable. It has an extensive bib- 
liography of over 50 pages. The reader should not, however, be deceived by 
the size of the book since it is a photomechanical reproduction of typewritten 
pages and hence appears larger than it actually is. Nevertheless, the approxi- 
mately 450 items listed include not only those dealing exclusively with 
Wolfram, but also many items on the various religious movements of the 
Middle Ages. Koppitz’s book is a revision of his dissertation (Bonn, 1954). 
It takes into account the pertinent literature to 1957. 

Koppitz seeks to describe Wolfram’s religiosity by looking for elements 
in Wolfram’s works that give evidence of influence from the older (pre-twelfth 
century) Christian tradition and from those more recent religious trends of, 
for example, Bernhard of Clairvaux. Then, after a discussion of Wolfram’s 
ethics and his concept of the Grail in relation to medieval religious traditions, 
Koppitz examines those characteristics of Wolfram’s religiosity that have 
been described as anticipating some aspects of Thomism and later German 
mysticism. Koppitz does all this largely on the basis of certain words and 
images which recur in Wolfram’s works. Herein lies the greatest weakness in 
Koppitz’s method. As he readily admits, he is not always able to establish 
beyond doubt whether a particular concept, for example, triuwe, is used in 
a religious, ethical, or feudal sense. Such situations arise not only from am- 
biguity in the interpretation of the passages in question, but also from the 
lack of well-defined religious terminology in MHG, as opposed to the more 
clearly circumscribed Latin and Greek terms. 

Nevertheless, Koppitz develops roughly a picture of Wolfram’s religiosity 
dominated by the older Augustinian world view, strongly influenced by an 
Old Testament concept of God as judge and avenger, combined with certain 
traits that occur in the Revelation to John from the New Testament. In 
addition, Wolfram sees God as a feudal lord with knightly characteristics and 
obligations, related to mankind through Christ’s incarnation. Opposed to this 
anthropomorphic God and in contest with Him is the devil, whom Wolfram 
depicts as a very real person, not as a mere symbol for the abstract concept 
of evil. This, then, is Wolfram’s untutored, popular image of God. It is dis- 
played against the background of the history of the world, seen not as a series 
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of historical events, but rather as the story of salvation. Interestingly enough, 
Koppitz derives this picture almost exclusively from Wolfram’s Parzival. 
Wolfram’s Willehalm, on the other hand, is the source for most of the traits 
that Koppitz ascribes to the “newer” intellectual currents of the twelfth 
century, such as emphasis on the Trinity, the human side of Christ’s passion, 
the Virgin Mary, and the religious concept of love. Of course one can not 
draw a sharp dividing line between the two works, nor does Koppitz attempt 
to do so. 

Much has been written about Wolfram’s ethics and in particular about his 
tolerance and Humanitad in connection with his treatment of the heathens. 
Koppitz sounds a note of warning by pointing up the difficulty of ascertaining 
precisely what Wolfram’s ethical concepts are, in view of the fact that 
Wolfram’s ethical terminology is not used exclusively to denote strictly 
ethical concepts. Koppitz sees some Germanic and even some Franciscan 
traits in Wolfram’s predominantly Christian-Augustinian ethics, however. 
He warns, too, against applying modern ideas of tolerance to Wolfram’s 
treatment of the heathens. While Wolfram does not disparage the heathens 
in respect to their knightly virtues (indeed he rather praises them), he gives 
no indication at all of admitting even the possibility that their religion has 
any validity. He rather points to the folly of their unbelief. 

In reference to the Grail, Koppitz examines all evidence of medieval 
Christian tradition and comes to the conclusion that there is little that can 
be so described exclusively. On the other hand the non-Christian elements 
abound. This does not mean that Wolfram was aware of the origin of such 
elements, which Koppitz depicts, leaning heavily on Jesse Weston’s theories 
of the evolution of the Grail legend. Ultimately, however, the Grail is a symbol, 
to be interpreted in a religious way. It points to the eucharist, to paradise, 
to eternal bliss, and to the ideal that Parzival seeks: the union of God and 
the world. 

Finally, Koppitz speaks out decisively against Schwietering, W. J. 
Schréder, and Weber. He sees no demonstrable close relationship of Wolfram 
to German mysticism, nor does he admit more than a remote possibility of 
heretical (Catharian) views in Wolfram’s works. As to Wolfram’s alleged 
anticipation of Aquinas, Koppitz agrees that it is a possibility, but by no 
means so strong as has been suggested by others. 

One closes Koppitz’s book with a sense of frustration. Koppitz has under- 
taken a tremendous task in attempting to define Wolfram’s religious views in 
terms of theological history, but he has devoted so much of his study to 
demonstrating why it is not possible to view Wolfram from a certain stand- 
point or why it is highly improbable to look at him from another, that one 
despairs of finding a positive way of viewing the problem at all. One is inclined 
to agree with Koppitz, when he says in his conclusion: “Es ist ohnehin 
miflich, poetische Denkmiler—und seien sie von Goethe, Shakespeare oder 
Dante—zu Objekten philosophischer oder theologischer Untersuchungen zu 
machen und mit den Werken der Philosophen und Theologen zu vergleichen.” 


SIDNEY M. JOHNSON 
University of Kansas 
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COLLECTED INDEXES TO THE WORKS OF WOLFRAM VON ESCHENBACH. Edited 
by Roe-Merrill S. Heffner. Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1961. 
Pp. 307. $6. 


At long last, Wolfram scholars now have available word indexes to all of 
Wolfram’s works. The Parszival-index is a revision of the one compiled by 
Professors Senn and Lehmann in 1938. Professor Hermann Weigand and 
Margaret Broeckhuysen compiled the index to Willehalm, and we are in- 
debted to Professor R-M. S. Heffner for the indexes to Titurel and the 
“Lieder.” 

Such indexes have obvious value to those interested in MHG linguistics. 
Word studies can now be done with greater ease, and Wolfram’s use of certain 
words in various passages can be conveniently compared. Aside from such 
uses, I have found even the earlier Parzival-index most helpful in locating 
particular passages in the text. Frequently one can remember a key word in a 
passage and with the aid of the index locate the passage quickly. However, 
for Willehalm, Titurel, and the “Lieder” one had only Karl Thalmann’s 
Reimformenverzeichnis (Munich, 1925). Now, fortunately, those works, too, 
are completely indexed. 

While I have not checked every entry for accuracy, in random sampling 
I could not discover any significant number of errors (p. 51: versneit, listed as 
occurring Parz. 512, 13, is not to be found in that place in the text.) Professor 
Heffner, his collaborators, and the University of Wisconsin Press are to be 
congratulated on a fine piece of work. They have produced an important 
research tool. 

SIDNEY M. JOHNSON 
University of Kansas 


STUDIEN zuUM Nibelungenlied. VORAUSDEUTUNGEN, AUFBAU, MOTIVIERUNG. 
Von Burghart Wachinger. Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1960. Pp. 
xv+180. DM 16. 


As indicated by the subtitle, Dr. Wachinger’s study is composed of three main 
parts: chapter I is devoted to a treatment of the “Vorausdeutungen,” 
chapter II to a structural analysis of the Nibelungenlied in its entirety, and 
chapter III to an examination of content and poetic motivation in the three 
problematical aventiuren, 14, 19, and 39. Although a thorough acquaintance 
with the entire range of Nibelungen-studies is demonstrated, one immediately 
becomes pleasantly aware of the particular influence of the studies of Professor 
Hugo Kuhn upon Wachinger’s method of procedure. 

Perhaps the methodologically most valuable part of the book deals with 
the “Vorausdeutungen.” Unlike prior treatments of this topic, such as those 
of Siegfried Beyschlag and Hans-Jiirgen Hillen, who concerned themselves 
primarily with structural aspects, the author analyzes the function of the 
“Vorausdeutungen” in the light of “Vorstellungsstil”—a referent derived 
from Hugo Kuhn’s essay, “Stil als Epochen-, Gattungs- und Wertproblem in 
der deutschen Literatur des Mittelalters,” now readily accessible in Dichtung 
und Welt im Mittelalter (Stuttgart, 1959). 

In distinguishing the types of “Vorausdeutungen,” the author very 
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wisely chooses the objective classification “Erzihlervorausdeutung”’ and 
“‘Vorausdeutung in der dargestellten Handlung” rather than availing himself 
of an interpretive typology such as “zukunftsgewi®,” “zukunftsungewi”’ 
(Limmert), or “subjektiv,” “objektiv” (Gerz). The examination of the 
function of the first type yields the general result of a confrontation, on the 
part of the omniscient narrator, of the precatastrophic present of his blind, 
unsuspecting heroes by their inevitably catastrophic future. At this point 
the “Vorausdeutungen in der dargestellten Handlung” seem to exert their 
effect in the opposite direction. The analysis of this second type of ‘‘Voraus- 
deutung,” however, leads to the quadripartite conclusion that (1) certain 
warnings “do not arrive” (Kriemhild’s warning before the departure to 
Isenstein), or (2) some warnings serve to emphasize a transitory psychological 
situation (Kriemhild’s falcon-dream), or (3) the warning is ignored because 
of underestimation of the gravity of the danger (Siegfried’s trust in the sound- 
ness of his relationship with the Burgundians [st. 923]), or (4) the warning is 
decisively and consciously rejected (Hagen at the crossing of the Danube 
and subsequently). But Hagen is the exceptional figure. The significance of 
the “Vorausdeutungen” as a whole for the interpretation of the content is 
reduced to the formula “knowing and not-knowing.” It is “knowing” which 
distinguishes Hagen—in all senses of the word. 

Of particular methodological interest is Dr. Wachinger’s use of the con- 
cept “‘transparency” as an analytical tool. Stanzas 1711 and 1712 will serve 
as example: woven into the objective description of the parting from Beche- 
laren is the line “ich waen’ ir herze in sagete diu krefteclichen leit” —at first 
glance a premonition. But as premonition it stands as bare artifact, neither 


anchored ‘n psychological or supernatural cause, nor exerting any effect. 
Closer examination reveals, however, that there is no premonition—the “ich 


waen’”’ is sufficient signal to that effect—but rather a “Vorausdeutung” 
of the narrator placed into the fabric of described actions or emotions in 
such a manner as to make them appear prophetic. Obviously a re-evaluation 
of a number of problematical passages in the light of “transparency” may 
clarify their function. 

The second part of the book, “‘Gliederung und Aufbau,” is devoted, first, 
to structural analyses of certain aspects of a number of aventiuren based on 
a variety of criteria, stylistic and conceptual, and, second, to a structural 
analysis of the epic as a whole. The former yield a structural pattern in terms 
of narrative blocks displaying varying degrees of sharpness in their delimita- 
tion. As basis for determination of the latter—the structure of the whole— 
only one criterion is used: the treatment of time. Accordingly, a pattern of 
four phases emerges: Phase A, aventiure 3-11; phase B, aventiure 12-18; 
phase C, aventiure 20-22; and phase D, aventiure 23-39. The nineteenth 
aventiure is considered as a separate entity as well as a link between the first 
and second parts of the poem. In short, each of the undisputed two principal 
parts of the Nibelungenlied consists of two phases, a breakdown which reveals 
certain structural correspondences among the two parts: each of the two first 
phases is dominated by a “Werbung” (phase A: Gunther and Siegfried; 
phase C: Etzel), each of the two second phases is devoted to an invitation, 
festival, and catastrophe. Beyond this, of course, the specific functions of the 
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various phases determine the differences lying above the merely schematic 
aspects of the plot. This duality is the underlying structural principle of the 
poem in its entirety as well as of its “blocks’”’ —a duality which, however, 
is not considered a result of conscious intent on the part of the poet. 

The third chapter is concerned with the investigation of motivation in 
the Nibelungenlied, as well as with the interrelationship of certain motiva- 
tional aspects and structure. Dr. Wachinger’s choice of the fourteenth, 
nineteenth, and thirty-ninth aventiuren as focal points for his analysis is as 
economical as it is wise, since these three aventiuren are crucial for the moti- 
vational web in its entirety. Particularly noteworthy in this respect is the 
analysis of the final scene. Through an emphasis on Dietrich’s role as deter- 
minant, the two problematical motivational elements—Kriemhild’s offer to 
Hagen to let him live in return for the treasure, and her ignoble end—emerge 
as logically motivated units. 

Upon the body of the book there follow three appendices, the first de- 
voted to ‘“‘Ausfiihrlichere Anmerkungen” to the exposition, the second to a 
categorization of ‘‘Erzihlervorausdeutungen als Formeln” in the Nibelungen- 
lied with parallels from approximately contemporary works, including the 
so-called “‘Spielmannsepen,” and the third to a detailed schematic presenta- 
tion of the structure of each aventiure. The contents of the first of these ap- 
pendices, the “‘Ausfiihrlichere Anmerkungen,” would nave been better placed 
at the bottom of the appropriate pages of text. Although some of these notes 
are necessarily rather long, any detraction from the appearance of the pages 
occasioned by extensive footnotes would be amply justified by the reader’s 
convenience. 

The author’s care in procedure and thoroughness in treatment place the 
reviewer in jeopardy of transgressing the proper limits of criticism and lapsing 
into pettiness. Nevertheless, one or two comments on isolated passages may 
not be amiss. On page 11 the author expresses some hesitation in interpreting 
the expressions “ze liebe” and “‘ze grézen sorgen,” respectively—in 274, 
4 “der rat der was ze liebe manegem helde getan” and 960, 4 “der rat was 
manigem degene ze grézen sorgen getan”—and suggests that both are of the 
nature of “‘Vorausdeutungen”: “‘Mit den Ausdriicken ‘ze liebe’ und ‘ze grézen 
sorgen’ sind wahrscheinlich weniger die Gedanken und Absichten der Rat- 
geber gemeint, sondern sie spielen wohl an auf die spiteren Ereignisse.”’ With 
regard to “ze grézen sorgen”’ this can scarcely be disputed. I suggest, how- 
ever, that “ze liebe” reflects the attitude of the “‘helde” toward the “rat.” 
In reference to the problematical “friwende” in 70, 2.3 “ich waen’ in het ir 
herze rehte daz geseit, / daz in sé vil der friwende da von gelaege tét,”’ the 
author very properly rejects Beyschlag’s interpretation, since a referral of this 
to the downfall of the Burgundians disregards the meaning of “‘friwende’’: 
no “friwende” of Siegfried’s parents are killed at all—except, of course, Sieg- 
fried. Adhering to the meaning of “friwende,” he interprets the referent to 
be Siegfried, and “‘sé vil” as paraphrase for “den einen Siegfried” (p. 14). 
While agreeing with this as substantially correct, the paraphrase “der ihnen 
Niachststehende” may be suggested as perhaps a more precise rendering. 

In addition to the thoroughness and competence with which the author 
pursues his investigation, the value of the study is further enhanced by the 
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clarity of his style as well as the constant exercise of good judgment. His argu- 
ments are based solidly on textual evidence and he successfully resists those 
temptations which have led others to soar to heights of unsupportable specu- 
lation. Dr. Wachinger’s book is a very useful and, in all respects, excellent 
contribution to Nibelungen-scholarship. 
Franz H. BAUML 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


Das SCHACHZABELBUCH DES JACOBUS DE CEssoLIs, O.P., IN MITTELHOCH- 
DEUTSCHER Prosa-UBERSETZUNG. Nach den Handschriften heraus- 
gegeben von Gerard F. Schmidt. (Texte des spiten Mittelalters, Heft 13.) 
Berlin: Erich Schmidt Verlag, 1961. Pp. 160. DM 12.60. 


The Latin Chess book by Jacob of Cessolis—a social allegory interlarded with 
moral anecdotes—was translated into German verse four times, into German 
prose three (or four) times. Whereas the four verse translations appeared in 
modern editions, the prose renderings remained untended. Gerard Schmidt, 
whose Harvard thesis of 1953 dealt with one branch of the MSS in question, 
was wisely chosen to prepare a critical edition. 

With the help of Professor Wolfgang Stammler he has been able to round 
up and to collate some forty-odd MSS and four early prints (one MS turned 
up in Uruguay; five MSS were lost during World War II). Professor Schmidt 
justifies his choice of A (= Munich Cgm. 375), which belongs to Translation 
No. 3, first branch, by printing a ten-line paragraph of the Latin original as 
it appears in Translations No. 1 and No. 2 and in two representatives of the 
second branch (which is derived, by abridgment, from the first branch). 
Then, in the critical edition, the readings of A are checked by those of B 
(the only other member of the first branch), and of CD and EF (representa- 
tives of the second branch). 

True to the aims of the collection, Professor Schmidt has abstained from 
clogging his booklet with too elaborate a commentary. He offers what is in- 
dispensable for the understanding of the text, and no more. For instance, on 
page 115, 9 the text reads: “‘der alt, das ist der richter.” In the notes (p. 142) 
we find the Latin terms: “‘judex alphilus’’; it is the glossary that supplies the 
explanation, “alte, m., alphilus; Laufer auf dem Schachbrett.” For more in- 
formation one would have to consult Vetter’s edition, in which alt and alphilus 
are connected with Persian-Arabic al fil, “‘the elephant.” 

The notes try to elucidate obscurities; they justify and suggest emenda- 
tions. Concerning these, Professor Schmidt is both cautious and sagacious; at 
times, he invites the reader to form the conclusion. For instance, on page 
110, 80 the text reads: “und was s¥ da an giit und auch layder tzw den ern 
vermachten”’; the variants remark: “‘auch: an B,” while the note on page 141 
quotes from the Latin, “quidquid honoris tam in vestibus quam in cibis. .. . ” 
Who would not feel tempted to reconstruct: “an giit und an chlaydern” 
(chlayder, chlayden—the choice is ours)? How far should an editor go in 
reconstructing the “Urfassung’”’? Schmidt righily decided to keep the proper 
names in their garbled condition. But what about a passage like the initial 
one, page 25, 1: “Ich prueder Jacob von Cassalis, prediger orden”? There is 
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no dissension among the MSS; but in view of the closing passage (p. 129, 36): 
“Ich, prwder J.v.C., prediger ofdens,” should not the genitive be restored 
on page 25, 1? 

As one may see from these quotations, the spelling of the MS has been 
faithfully reproduced by the editor: ““Umlaut” dots, like poppy-seeds, are 
sprinkled over vowels, half-vowels, and even consonants; it will be a reward- 
ing task for the student to tabulate the varieties. It will be even more reward- 
ing to study the dialect of the MS, and perhaps the editor has exercised too 
much restraint in this respect. To be sure, we need not be told explicitly 
that a Munich MS displaying the “well-known” (p. 22) confusion between 
b and w, between a and 9, is Bavarian; but should not Schmeller’s dictionary 
have been consulted, in addition to Benecke-Miiller-Zarncke, Lexer, Jelinek, 
and Diefenbach? It would not matter very much, since at any rate Schmeller 
was used by BMZ and Lexer; still, in several cases the asterisk would have 
to disappear, which in Schmidt’s glossary designates words not to be found 
in the dictionaries. For instance: *brein m., “‘milium, Hirse’”—cf. Schmeller, 
I, 353; *raetlich adj., “fertilissimus”—cf. Schmeller, u, 164 “reichlich”; 
geschinten und *geschaben, 66, 192—cf. schinden und schaben, Schmeller, 
II, 351; *pilgrim, “peregrinus, Pilger’””—cf. Schmeller, 1,385 (incidentally, the 
word is mentioned by Lexer, 1,275). Thinking of the Vienna subway station 
“Pilgramgasse,” I remember another bit of Austrian dialect: could the verb 
derwarten (cf. Schmeller, 1, 1004) be responsible for “der wartten” (57, 276 
and 58, 289)? As to *selpschol, I am not so sure that it deserves its asterisk; 
in view of its modifiers (85, 151), “der recht selbschol, der den todslag getan 
hett,” this noun may have more or less the customary meaning, “‘der Schul- 
dige,”’ and not, as the editor assumes, a more specific one: “Tater, der seine 
Schuld freiwillig eigensteht; Tater, im Gegensatz zu dem _ schuldig 
Befundenen.” 

The contents of the Chess book offers many points of historical or socio- 
logical interest. Because Walther’s poem 26, 33—27, 6 (“Ich wolt hérn Otten 
milte nach der lenge mezzen...”) has been recently under discussion 
(G. F. Jones, Monatshefte, xi1x [1957], 31-34, and S. N. Werbow, MLN, 
Lxxv [1960], 692-96), the following passage from the Chess book (28, 105) 
deserves our attention, where a knight reproaches King Alexander: “O king, 
if our gods had made your body equal in size to your avidity, the whole world 
would not be able to encompass you. ...”) Vetter in his book of 1892 re- 
marked: “Auf diesen antiken Typus mag wohl auch die dhnliche Kritik 
Walthers . . . iiber seinen kargen Kénig zuriickgehen.”’ 

The booklet has been printed with care. Nevertheless, the author himself 
was able to indicate some errors that crept in, partly after proofreading: 
page 30, 155 should read vnd, not und; page 134 n. 33, quidnam, not quidam; 
page 158 (in the glossary) Achis, not Archis; page 44, 30, war, not wire. 
To this list should be added: page 56, 247, sterben, not serben; p. 12, l. 12 
from bottom, 69b, not 69a; p. 16, |. 10 from top, National-, not Staats- 
bibliothek; p. 139, l. 11 from bottom read Saresberiensis; p. 133 n. 33 read 
mediocres; p. 137 n. 28, read felicitatis ... caritati; p. 140, l. 1 from top, 
read filiis, not filius. 


The few shortcomings I have mentioned above, are amply outweighed 
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by the merits of this new edition; there is no doubt that the Prose Chess 
Book constitutes a welcome and significant addition to the Texte des spdten 
Mittelalters. Those who have become interested in the topic should watch 
MLN for Mr. Schmidt’s forthcoming article on “prueder Jacob.” 


HELEN ADOLF 
Pennsylvania State University 


Das MARCHEN: Erin VerRSucH. Von Friedrich von der Leyen. 4., erneuerte 
Auilage von Friedrich v. der Leyen und Kurt Schier. Heidelberg: Quelle 
& Meyer, 1958. Pp. 186. DM 6.50. 


Friedrich von der Leyen’s Das Méarchen which first appeared in 1911, and 
which underwent new editions in 1917 and 1925, has always been regarded as 
one of the classic works in the field of folktale research. The growing literature 
in the field, and especially the author’s 41-volume Mdrchen der Weltliteratur, 
have dictated a fourth edition. For this task von der Leyen enlisted the help 
of a rising young scholar in the folktale field, Kurt Schier. 

The essential features of the previous editions have been kept, and even 
the phrasing in most cases, except where the findings of contemporary scholars 
have been included, or previous positions modified. Such cases are few, for 
von der Leyen has never changed his notion of the crucial importance of the 
folktale in India, even though many scholars have felt that the influence of 
the storytelling art from this quarter of the Orient has often been over- 
estimated. Likewise, the role of Irish folk tradition in the maintenance and 
spread of the folktale in Europe has been set forth with added conviction. 
More noticeable than in previous editions is the adherence to the so-called 
“dream theories” of folktale origin, and in the psychological factors under- 
lying folktale creation. In this connection, the contributions not only of 
Laistner and Freud are sketched, but also the later work of C. G. Jung, and 
of his disciple, Hedwig von Beit, whose Symbolik des Marchens has become 
the classic statement of intuitive factors in folktale creation and of the whole 
range of symbolic values that inform folktales. 

Short though it is, von der Leyen’s sketch of the various so-called 
“schools” of folktale scholarship still remains the most wide-ranging of all 
surveys, even though in many respects it is not as detailed as the treatment 
in Stith Thompson’s The Folktale. 

The authors give surveys of the growth and development of the folktale, 
not only in India, as already stated, but also in the countries of the ancient 
Mediterranean world. Then follows a treatment of the spread of folktales to 
Europe and their documentation, not only in oral tradition, but by literary 
means. As a literary historian, von der Leyen is at his best in plotting the 
course of folktale movement, “auf literarischem Wege,”’ as German scholars 
say. It is to his lasting credit that he has been foremost among those to 
emphasize the importance of Ireland in European folktale tradition. Since the 
Grimm collection has become the basis for modern folktale scholarship, the 
author, long-time professor of German Literature in Cologne and Munich, 
can be forgiven for devoting a whole chapter especially to folktale scholarship 
in Germany. Better balance could have been achieved, of course, if he had 
devoted space to the Scandinavian countries and to France, with their very 
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considerable repertories, and to the Slavic folktale stocks that have become 
more fully known in recent years. 

Form and style of the folktale have been only sketchily treated, but the 
book does contain short summaries of the important work of Jolles and Liithi 
in this field. 

One of the strong points of the book is the discussion of the folktale with 
respect to human reality and experience. The various tales chosen as illustra- 
tions serve to show the role of the folktale as a revealer of human life, albeit 
a life often idealized and almost lost in symbolism. 

To this reviewer, who makes no pretense of being an expert in the folk- 
tale field, this book seems to be without major flaws. It is an even more useful 
and satisfactory work than von der Leyen’s pretentious two-volume Die Welt 
der Marchen, published in 1953-54 as a companion volume to the author’s 
Miarchen der Weltliteratur, previously referred to. 

A short but excellent bibliography concludes the work. 

WayYLAND D. Hanp 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


GERMAN Fork Tates, COLLECTED AND EDITED BY THE GriMM BROTHERS. 
Translated by Francis P. Magoun, Jr., and Alexander H. Krappe. 
Carbondale: Southern Illinois University Press, 1960. Pp. viii+674. $10. 


A new translation of all the Grimm folktales into English is a first-rate evcnt 
not only for professional folklorists but for the large public who read folk- 
tales entirely for pleasure. The last good translation, that of Margaret Hunt, 
appeared in 1884 and has long been out of print. The reissue of Hunt’s trans- 
lation several years ago failed to retain Andrew Lang’s important essay but 
substituted for it some ill-advised and amateurish speculations that have 
made it not very useful for serious folktale students. 

While the present volume has no material except the tales themselves, 
it is especially welcomed for giving these in a new and adequate translation. 
Although the original German will forever remain the German of 1812-16, 
it is possible in translations to give the tales to each new generation in its 
own idiom. This the authors have succeeded in doing so that it is no longer 
necessary to read them in a Victorian English which is already becoming a 
bit stilted. Though the price of the book may well prevent its purchase by 
large numbers of students, it should find its place not only in all university 
libraries but also the public libraries even of small cities. 


StiTH THOMPSON 
Indiana University 


DER GALANTE RoMAN. Von Herbert Singer. (Sammlung Metzler: Realien- 
biicher fiir Germanisten. Abt.: Literaturgeschichte.) Stuttgart: J. B. 
Metzlerische Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1961. Pp. 64. DM 4.80. 


Perhaps the newly launched “Sammlung Metzler,” of which the title above 
is a part, is best characterized as an encyclopedia of Germanistics whose 
articles in the seven projected areas (e.g., Literaturwissenschaft, Literatur- 
geschichte, etc.) will be published individually and in no particular order. 
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Each “‘fascicle,” bound in a distinctive color determined by the subject area, 
will be in itself an inexpensive, concise, but definitive little book on the given 
topic with pertinent bibliographical references and critical data to afford the 
student or scholar ample opportunity for further study in depth. The 
“Sammlung Metzler’’ will be welcome, not only because it satisfies an ever 
growing need for basic tools, but also because separate publication and the 
minimal cost of the individual “fascicle” (between DM 4.20 and DM 6.00) 
permit more people to buy and to buy selectively depending on personal need, 
interest, and, of course, the quality of the given study. 

It is therefore a little discouraging that an initial encounter with such 
a promising series should be with a study, the subject of which is intrinsically 
barren. Mr. Singer notes in his prefatory remark that this little volume is 
only an outline of a fuller treatment written as an “Habilitationsschrift” in 
1959 and which the author hopes to publish soon. I question the need for a 
more exhaustive treatment than that presented here of a type of novel which, 
by definition, flourished only from 1700 to 1720, and then actually in only one 
book, Christian Friedrich Hunold’s Adalie (1702 et seq.) 

But this is not to dismiss peremptorily the title under discussion. I 
believe that Mr. Singer has done a highly competent job in providing a 
“Bericht iiber eine Forschungsreise in eine terra incognita,”’ i.e., a report on 
developments in the novel after Lohenstein’s Arminius (1689) through the 
early years of the eighteenth century. Particularly useful to the student 
should be the historical survey, with its concise definition and characterization 
of types of seventeenth-century novels, the distinctions between the “héhere”’ 
and “niedere” novel, and the evolution from the baroque heroic-galant 
(Giinther Miiller’s héfisch-historischer Roman) to the bourgeois-oriented novels 
that emerged around the turn of the century. Mr. Singer defines the “galante 
Roman” as a further variation of the heroic-gallant novel without its admix- 
ture of high adventure and political events and as a type whose “real theme”’ 
is the “labyrinthische Verwicklungen der erotischen Beziehungen”’ fused with 
“das Ethos des Schwanks.’’ Moreover, the “galante Roman” is seen as a part 
of a greater development which evolved around 1690, “der Komédienroman,” 
a type whose frivolous insouciance with respect to the relationship between 
the sexes and the moral code makes it the historical link between the baroque 
novel and Wieland. Mr. Singer rightly censures the tendency of critics to 
skip from Lohenstein (Arminius 1689) to Wieland (Don Sylvio 1764) in the 
treatment of the novel. But I disagree that much is to be gained by a more 
thorough study of the developments of the “‘niedere Roman” in the inter- 
vening years than he has already offered us in this brief analysis. The excep- 
tions, like the Robinson novels, Schnabel’s Jnsel Felsenberg, and Gellert’s 
Schwedische Grafinn, have been, Mr. Singer notes, already treated sufficiently, 
but he would recommend greater attention be paid the masses of cheap 
novels because they are “ein Arsenal kultursoziologischer Dokumente von 
unschatzbarem Wert,”’ but even more because they afford ‘“Aufschliisse 
iiber Verfall, Wandlung und Neuentstehung von Gattungen, iiber die Uber- 
lagerung und Durchdringung verschiedener Typen und Formen innerhalb 
einer Gattung, iiber das Nebeneinander und Gegeneinander von Wertsys- 
temen, Geschmackskriterien und vorbildlichen Mustern und nicht zuletzt 
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iiber literarhistorische Konstanten, die, iiber lange Seitriume hinweg, dufer- 
lich héchst verschiedenartige Typen von Dichtungen miteinander verbinden.”’ 

Mr. Singer’s somewhat impassioned arguments for studying this subject 
are, of course, essentially valid. There are doubtless some valuable insights, 
perhaps more sociological than literary or aesthetic, to be garnered from a 
more thorough study of the “‘Unterhaltungsliteratur” of this period—or any 
period, for that matter. But the nonspecialist is not likely to require or to 
want more than Mr. Singer has provided here, and thus the value of the new 
series has been nicely demonstrated. A subject so peripheral and esoteric as 
the “galante Roman” has received here a more than adequate treatment for 
anyone but the most critical specialist. 


A. G. DE CAPUA 
Cornell University 


GOETHE IM BILDWANDEL SEINER Lyrixk. Von H. A. Korff. Leipzig: Koehler 
und Amelang, 1958. Vol. 1, pp. 391; Vol. 11, pp. 355. DM 21. 


The aim of Professor Korff’s book, which grew out of university lectures, is 
to further the understanding of Goethe’s poems “‘nach ihrer tieferen mensch- 
lichen, kiinstlerischen und entwicklungsgeschichtlichen Bedeutung” (1, 9). It 
consists, apart from introductory matter, of six “Bilder.” The first (1, 37-182) 
comprises the years 1767-75, the second (1, 183-300) the pre-Italian Weimar 
period. The third, “Der klassische Goethe, I’’ (1, 301-91) deals with “Gedichte 
in antiker Form,” 1788-98: Rémische Elegien, Venetianische Epigramme, and 
five elegies (‘Alexis und Dora,” etc.) from the years 1793-98. The fourth 
image, “Der klassische Goethe, II: Gedichte in deutscher Form” (11, 11-108) 
has the merit of presenting as a recognizably coherent group some widely 
scattered poems created 1795-1802, together with the ballads from the years 
1797-1808 and the sonnets of 1807. The fifth section examines the Divan 
(11, 109-298); it is the longest and also shows the most intense engagement 
on Korff’s part. The last, ‘‘Der alte Goethe” (11, 299-355), includes “Trilogie 
der Leidenschaft,” four “Lieder aus den Jahren 1818-1828” and three philo- 
sophical poems (‘‘Urworte,” “Eins und Alles,” ‘‘Vermichtnis”). Each inter- 
pretation is preceded by the text of the poem in question. 

Among the high points of the book the present reviewer would count 
especially the discussions of ‘Wanderers Sturmlied” and “Harzreise.” Korff 
is surprisingly (and, in my opinion, unduly) critical of ““Mahomets Gesang,” 
“Grenzen der Menschheit,” and “Gesang der Geister iiber den Wassern,”’ the 
last of which he merely mentions in passing (1, 287). I also miss the exquisite 
Dornburg poem “Friih, wenn Tal, Gebirg und Garten” and “Und wenn mich 
am Tag die Ferne.” But obviously no two individuals will ever fully agree in 
such matters of selection, and on the whole that made by Korff is both full 
and discriminating. 

As was already hinted, his special love clearly belongs to the Divan, 
which he understands as ““Goethes Aneignung der Romantik . . . —wobei... 
aus der Romantik etwas villig Neues, nimlich eine Goethesche Rumantik 
wird” (11, 113). Constantly he stresses the stupendous power of rejuvenation 
which is so characteristic of Goethe altogether and on which especially “der 
tiefste Zauber des ganzen Divans beruht” (11, 124). In dealing with the 
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Hatem-Suleika poems Korff felicitously sets aside the author’s own ar- 
rangement in favor of an inner thematic (not: chronological) continuity: 
“Entstehen und Aufbliihen dieser Liebe ... Wiedersehen . . . Trennung” 
(11, 147). 

These two volumes are a personal confession of one who has devoted a 
long life to Goethe and his age and has immeasurably contributed to our 
understanding of both. On the whole, it must be said, the book is one of 
appreciation more than of analytic interpretation. At times a somewhat 
florid enthusiasm is disturbing; for example: “Hier in StraSburg ist Goethe 
eben aufgebliiht—wie eine Rosenknospe iiber Nacht aufspringt, dieweil sie 
eine Rosenknospe ist” (1, 56). Is our understanding really enhanced by state- 
ments such as the following: “Er hat die schénsten Gedichte in deutscher 
Sprache geschaffen. Es gibt keine schéneren...” (1, 33)? Or we find, on 
slightly more than half a page: 

...der Strom jener unerhérten Produktivitaét, der durch die poetische Ehe mit 
Schiller . . . eine Springflut sondergleichen erlebte ... / . . . der schénsten der grofien 
Elegien.../...die herrliche Zueignung.../... dieser groSen Jugenddichtung 

../...Goethes Meisterhand.../...die schénsten Perlen deutscher Balladen- 


dichtung .../... dieser herrlichen Gebilde.../...Geburten aus Goethes im 
vollen Safte der Reife stehendem Dichtertum. (1, 49) 


Especially in discussing the Divan, the author maintains a sustained elation 
which others, though fully appreciative of many high points, may not be 
able to share throughout. In short, one would desire fewer generalities, 
fewer rhetorical exclamations—and more detail. 

Frequentiy the author might have worked helpful factual explanations 
(Sacherklérungen) into his text without disrupting its continuity. Also there 
might have been more attention to significant details of poetic diction. 
Why, e.g., does “Auf dem See” start with ‘“‘Und’’? Or: what is meant by the 
striking juxtaposition of “still und wild” in “Jagers Abendlied’’? 

As in his monumental Geist der Goethezeit, Korff here too stresses the 
religious aspect of German idealism. In connection with the Rémische Elegien 
he states: “‘... man muf begreifen, da der von Winckelmann und Goethe 
geschaffene deutsche Hellenismus in Wahrheit eine neue, und zwar eine 
dsthetische—Religion darstellt” (1, 346). Goethe’s lyrical poetry is termed 
“sichtbar, spiirbar, ja sogar bewuftermafen ein religiéser Hymnus auf die 
Géttlichkeit der Menschenwelt” (11, 277). This religion is for Korff a matter of 
personal faith: ‘““Goethesche Weltfrémmigkeit, die auch unsere Religion ist” 
(1, 213). Whether the theological terms in which Korff describes this hu- 
manistic-aesthetic religion are always characterized by great consistency, 
seems doubtful. In volume 11 we read on page 290 that God exists only 
through the world, that He has “wahre Existenz nur durch die Liebe seiner 
Geschiépfe,” while two pages later we find that the world is “fiir ihn, den 
Schépfer, im letzten Grunde nur ein Spiel.” But in the author’s eyes such 
religiosity is realistic, “da sie nur mit religidsen Wirklichkeiten ihren Kultus 
treibt, nicht aber mit unwirklichen Gedankendingen, wie es alle meta- 
physischen Gottesvorstellungen der positiven Religionen sind” (11, 275). The 
Christian conception of eternal life he reduces to its most exoteric form and 
then disposes of it as “einfach, grob und anthropomorph” (1, 266). Are 
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the phrases “konventionelle Sittlichkeit” (1, 18), “konventionelle Moral’ 
(I, 311, twice) more than clichés from the secularistic stock in trade? Too 
easily the pejorative adjective ‘“‘conventional,” in our secular culture of con- 
formist nonconformism, establishes an effective intellectual taboo and pre- 
cludes serious argumentation from the start. 

Also in other areas one sometimes misses precision of thought. “Jede 
Verjiingung ist eine Verwandlung, ist das, was Goethe unter Metamorphose, 
die moderne Biologie aber unter einer Mutation versteht” (11, 113). But 
rejuvenation, I submit, is something quite different from the genetic concept 
of mutation (Brockhaus: “Erbanderung,...der entwicklungsgeschichtl. 
Vorgang, ... der zum Entstehen einer erbl. Variante, einem abgeinderten 
Erbmerkmal . . . fiihrt”). And again: is it true that love (i.e., eros, not 
agape) is altruism (I, 390)? 

With regard to individual poems the following remarks seem pertinent. 

“Willkommen und Abschied” (1, 58 ff.). The break-through of a new 
nature feeling in this poem is, I believe, unduly de-emphasized. Goethe’s 
rococo poems are not devoid of such feeling, but precisely in the two moon 
poems mentioned by Korff as evidence of essential continuity—‘Die schéne 
Nacht” and “An Luna”—it is still so undynamic that the would-be sophisti- 
cated young author can choose wilfully to destroy the mood by ending with 
an intellectually contrived erotic conceit. (In the case of “An Luna” this 
applies to the original version [‘‘An den Mond”’] only.) The first evidence for 
a new nature feeling—new in quality and in intensity—appears in Goethe’s 
letter to Katharina Fabricius of 27 June 1770. 

Is it certain that “Ein zartlich jugendlicher Kummer” (1, 102 ff.) belongs 
to the early spring of 1772? I am inclined to agree with von der Hellen when 
he considers an earlier origin possible, and I hope soon to present my reasoning 
in some detail. In any case, what is the scholarly validity of the apodictic 
statement that “das noch kahle Land an einem Marzmorgen ... sich dem, 
der es kennt, ohne weiteres [!] als das Land vor den Toren Frankfurts zu 
erkennen gibt” (1, 104)? 

“Jagers Abendlied” (1, 180 ff.). The words “Unmut und Verdruf” indi- 
cate a far more basic and more inclusive disturbance than is implied in 
Korff’s explanatory phrase “Trauer im Herzen.” They express the entire 
restlessness of 1775(—76), the same mood that pervades so many letters to 
Gustchen Stolberg in this period of a most intense inner crisis. 

“An den Mond” (1, 202 ff., 231 ff.). The analysis—of the earlier as well 
as the later form—is very good, though it seems strange that Charlotte’s 
version and its possible function in the evolution of the text are not even 
mentioned. The scolding words about her lack of “wahrhaft innere Treue”’ 
(1, 235) toward the poet after his flight to Italy strike me as an example of 
that excessive partisanship from which German Goethe scholarship at times 
finds it so hard to keep itself free—surely to its disadvantage. 

“Der Fischer” (1, 246 ff.). Korff claims ‘“‘da® es sich bei der Anziehung 
des Wassers und also auch der Nixe nicht um eine erotische, sondern um 
eine magische Lockung handelt”’ (1, 249). This would seem to be disproved by 
the lines “Sein Herz wuchs ihm so sehnsuchtsvoll, / Wie bei der Liebsten 
Gruf.” We need not bring in Freud; suffice it to say: how sensual the touch 
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of water can be, Goethe knew already in Leipzig: “Verbreite die Arme der 
kommenden Welle, / Und buhlerisch driickt sie die sehnende Brust” (‘Un- 
bestandigkeit” =“‘Wechsel”’). Actually, “erotisch” and “magisch’” are no 
contrast. One need think only of the Lorelei motif as treated by Brentano, 
Eichendorff, Heine: in all cases the magic lure is erotic, the erotic lure is 
magic. 
“Erlk6nig” (1, 250 ff.). This ballad Korff describes as “ganz ‘ent-eroti- 
siert’, aber dadurch [!] um so mehr ddémonisiert” (1, 253). But the demonic 
acquires its ultimate frightfulness precisely through the barely, if at all, 
veiled sexual element in the words “Ich liebe dich, mich reizt deine schéne 
Gestalt; / Und bist du nicht willig, so brauch ich Gewalt.” Whether we 
regard them as an objective lure-and-threat by the Erlking or as a subjective 
hallucinatory fear of the child, is, of course, irrelevant. 

Rémische Elegien, IV (1, 313 f.). I fail to see how the goddess “‘Gelegen- 
heit”’ can be equated with “‘das Géttliche, wie es uns jederzeit und in immer 
neuer Gestalt begegnet.”” Rather, I see in her simply a personification of that 
opportunity which the erotic adventurer seeks and finds: “Gern ergibt sie 
sich nur dem raschen, tatigen Manne; / Dieser findet sie zahm, spielend 
und zirtlich und hold.” Goethe’s rakishly humorous, mildly cynical concept 
seems greatly overburdened with significance in the passage with which 
Korff concludes his discussion of the Rémische Elegien: ‘Diese Gottin, sie ist 
nichts anderes als jede jeweils Geliebte und jedes jeweils Geliebte, sie ist das 
Géottliche in den unzihligen und immer neuen Gestalten, in denen es in der 
irdischen Welt erscheint. Diese Géttin ist das Symbol der heidnischen, aber 
durchaus ernsthaften Gesinnung, der Goethes Rémische Elegien gewidmet 
sind” (1, 349). 

“Der Schatzgriber” (11, 50 ff.). It is hard to find, with Korff, in this 
somewhat didactic poem “humordurchstrahlte Stimmung, . . . auf den son- 
nigen Rebenhiigeln der Klassik gewachsen” (11, 52). And here particularly 
the eulogistic rhetoric of the author is apt to irritate rather than convince: 
“ .. die lapidare Sprache der ersten Strophe, die Goethe niemand nachzu- 
machen verméchte...”—‘‘Wie klug ‘berechnet’ aber ist... ”—‘‘Mit 
welcher Sicherheit aber wird...” (11, 52). 

“Selige Sehnsucht”’ (11, 129 ff.). In the words “der Liebesnachte Kiih- 
lung” Korff finds a parallel to lines in Rilke’s “Ostliches Taglied” and states 
that one must translate “Kiihlung ... mit innerlicher Erkaltung, Schauer, 
Scham” (11, 131). I do not believe that ‘‘Kiihlung”’ here bears any such nega- 
tive accent. Rather, the fever of passion abates as the latter spends itself, as 
tension is relieved by fulfilment. On a lower level we have the popular phrase 
“sein Miitchen kiihlen.” 

“Da Suleika von Jussuph entziickt war” (11, 148 ff.) The words “du, 
die so lange mir erharrt war’’ would seem in no way to justify the following 
apodictic overinterpretation: ‘‘Suleika, nicht nur eine auch geiiebte, den 
Goetheschen Eros erweckende Frau, sondern die eine, die, trotzdem so 
manche andere voraufgegangen ist, erst die letzte Erfiillung zu bringen beru- 
fen ist—namlich die Erfiillung, nach der sich dieser groBe Kiinstler der Liebe 
so lange gesehnt!” (11, 149). Where does the text imply that? 

“An vollen Biischelzweigen” (11, 192 ff.). In the last stanza Korff finds 
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a “Gewaltsamkeit [, welche] die deutsche Syntax sprengt” (11, 194). But 
there is none: the “er” of line 14 clearly and naturally refers to “der braune 
Kern”’ of line 10. 

“Der Briutigam” (it, 325 ff.). In his interpretation of this exquisite poem 
Korff accepts the findings presented by Lieselotte Blumenthal in a study of 
exemplary workmanship (Goethe, x1v/xv [1952-53]) and thus connects it 
with Ulrike von Levetzow. I myself am still inclined to stress the relevance 
of Lili, but my arguments are too extensive for a review and will, I hope, be 
presented separately some time hence. 

I add a few brief remarks on various factual points. Can one speak of 
Goethe as entering upon his Storm-and-Stress period in 1772 (1, 140)? He 
was 26 (not 27) when he wrote the first, and 31 (not 32) when he wrote the 
second “Wanderers Nachtlied” (1, 211). He was seven (not six) years younger 
than Charlotte von Stein (1, 342; correct on p. 219). “Euphrosyne”’ is not 
the only threnody he created (11, 138)—-what about “Auf Miedings Tod’’? 

In some cases—notably ‘Willkommen und Abschied” and “An Schwager 
Kronos” come to mind—one might wish Korff had decided in favor of the 
more forceful original versions. In the second stanza of “Zueignung” con- 
fusion results from the intrusion of one line from the fourth (1, 295). In the 
commentary, the lines “Und keine Zeit und keine Macht zerstiickelt / 
Gepriigte Form, die lebend sich entwickelt” are quoted in the form: “Denn 
keine Macht der Welt zerstiickelt / ...” (11, 112). “Was bedeutet die 
Bewegung” appears in a synthetic form that isan amalgam of Marianne’s and 
of Goethe’s version. A frank statement to this effect (11, 183 ff.) fails to 
silence philological misgivings; it would have been better to present the two 
texts side by side. The ““Marienbader Elegie” (11, 310 ff.) lacks the significant 
motto from Tasso, although the commentary explicitly refers to it (11, 320). 
Of the five (not: six [11, 341]) stanzas of “Urworte. Orphisch” (here simply: 
“Urworte”) all but the third appear without their Greek titles, while this 
stanza 3 (“EPQ2Z, Liebe’’) bears the simplified superscription “Eros.” 

The accents sometimes (not systematically) supplied by Korff to guide 
the reader having little Latin and less Greek through poems in classical 
meters are more disturbing than helpful. In one case an error was noticed: 
“Fiir einander, doch ach, nun 4n einander nicht mehr” (1, 359); the pen- 
tameter requires: “‘nfin an einander nicht méhr.”’ 

Minor inaccuracies in the text of the poems and in quotations from 
Goethe include the following:— 

VoLuME I. Twice extra spacing between sections of a poem is omitted 
(p. 144: “Sich des Bedraingten zu erbarmen. // Wer haif mir”; p. 189: ““Treu 
dem Zweck auch auf dem schiefen Wege. // Aber aus der dumpfen grauen 
Ferne’’). Faust is inaccurately quoted on page 162 (correct: “Ungefihr sagt 
das der Pfarrer auch’). On page 190 “‘schaut” should be “blickt” (correct: 
p. 189). The line “Kein Fels ist ihm zu schroff, kein Steg zu schmal” is broken 
up into two (p. 285; correct on p. 282). On page 345 the meter requires “rau- 
bet” for “raubt,” and “Thesus” is, of course, a misprint for “Theseus” 
(both correct on p. 326). Punctuation within Goethe texts is faulty on pages 
151 (correct: “Schéne!”’) and 315 (correct: “Hand, tiglich’’), spelling on 
page 323 (correct: “gebiardeten”). 
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VoLuME 11. On page 52 “von weitem” should be “von weiten” (correct 
on page 50). On page 344 “Texte” and “religiés” should appear as “Text” 
and “religios.” 

Unfortunately precision of expression often leaves something to be de- 
sired. Reluctantly I shall list a number of instances, complying with Les- 
sing’s dictum that intellectual greatness calls for forthright and unsparing 
criticism. 

For instance, Korff writes: “Der junge Mensch ... liebt . . . in jedem 
[bestimmten Wesen] weniger die Person als das Geschlecht, dessen Aufbruch 
auch er selbst in diesem Alter gerade erlebt” (1, 47). Here “‘Geschlecht” 
would seem to mean “female sex” in the main clause, “sexuality” in the rela- 
tive clause. Or we find the phrase ‘‘Mangel an seelischem Tiefgang, den 
Goethes Gedichte zuerst in den Friederike-Liedern zeigen” (1, 49), where the 
relative pronoun at first glance appears to refer to ‘“‘“Mangel” rather than to 
“Tiefgang.” Korff writes: “ ... ihm [Goethe] wurde ja ebenso wie Hafis das 
fragwiirdige Verhiltnis seiner Dichtung zu den Anschauungen der christ- 
lichen Moral vorgeworfen ...” (11, 141); Hafis’ morality, presumably, was 
questioned by his fellow Mahomedans, rather than by Christians. How can a 
poem be clear “‘an einzelnen Punkten, die... dann nach allen Seiten ins 
Dunkle verlaufen (1, 224)? Or the author finds it remarkable that the poet 
of the Divan claims “in einem Himmel der Vielweiberei ...den Allein- 
besitz der ihm zugesellten Himmelsbraut” (1, 265)—but, Islamic male 
polygamy most certainly not implying polyandry, where is the problem? 

The following passages, some of them plainly anacoluthic, speak for 
themselves: 


.. man tut gut, sich... zum Bewuftsein zu bringen, was iiber der herk6mmlichen 
Ableitung Goethescher Gedichte aus erlebter Wirklichkeit, zu der uns Goethe selbst 
freilich angeleitet, ja verfiihrt hat, wenn er an der beriihmten Stelle in Dichtung und 
Wahrheit so ausschlieSlich den Konfessions- und Erlebnischarakter seiner Dichtung 
betont,—uns im Gegensatz dazu zum Bewuftsein zu bringen die ungeheure Macht von 
Goethes dichterischer Phantasie. . . . (1, 97 f.) 


Man muf diese Form studieren, und, einmal darauf aufmerksam gemacht, ist das 
nicht allzu schwer. (1, 108) 


viel weniger die allgemeine Landschaftsschilderung, sondern das wunderbare Ein- 
dringen in die Einzelheiten der Natur (1, 125) 


und als moralischen Menschen sei wiederum durch eine andere Art von Gottesvorstel- 
lung fiir ihn gesorgt (1, 152) 


Aber wenn man das Gedicht daraufhin noch einmal liest, sehen und spiiren wir es [das 
Morgendliche] auch in allen andern Zeilen, die die Morgennebel malen, in die die 
Bergriesen noch eingehiillt sind. . . . (1, 176; emphasis mine) 


eines . . . Vierzeilers wie dem von der Gunst der Gétter (1, 187) 


es [das Gedicht] zu jenen . . . rational nicht auflésbaren Gedichten zu machen (1, 209) 


was man zunichst nicht anders [denn] als “klassische Lebensform”’ . . . bezeichnen 
kann (1, 338) 


das driickt sich bereits dichterisch darin aus, als es sich nicht um Elegien handelt, 
sondern um Epigramme (1, 355) 
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da der Gott die Verworfene als eine Nicht-Verworfene, sondern menschlich nimmt. 
(a, 75) 
Aber diesem Kunstideale stellt Goethe hier ein anderes gegeniiber, dessen Geist nicht 


mehr die Plastik, sondern sozusagen die Musik, bzw. was noch richtiger das Lied als 
eine Gattung der Lyrik ist. (m, 121) 


... ganz allgemein . . . ist er [der Humor] die Spielfreudigkeit des Geistes, die ihm . . . 
gestattet, heiter zu sein und den Humor nicht zu verlieren. (11, 290). 


The list could be greatly expanded. Does not a study of Goethe im Bildwandel 
seiner Lyrik merit greater stylistic care? 

The number of misprints is quite small. Twice I find “‘petrarkest’”’ for a 
presumable “petrarkesk” (11, 92, 96). There is evidently considerable typo- 
graphical confusion at the bottom of 1, 142. 

Type and binding of the two volumes are pleasing. 


DETLEV W. SCHUMANN 
University of Pennsylvania 


GorTuHe’s Faust. A LITERARY ANALYsIs. By Stuart Atkins. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press, 1958. Pp. xi+-290. $6. 


In a long series of articles published between 1951 and 1957 Professor Stuart 
Atkins had prepared us for his way of looking at Goethe’s Faust by throwing 
light on some of its aspects and scenes. Now the author presents his interpre- 
tation of the entire work. By following the text scene for scene, even speech 
for speech, and by indicating in the margin the line numbers under discussion, 
the author makes it possible to use the book as a running commentary on 
Goethe’s work. A brief preface contains some explicit criticism of previous 


interpretations and the first chapter continues this criticism at least implicitly. 
Otherwise, there is no reference to divergent views, except for a gratuitous 
stab at the Calvin Thomas and Heffner, Rehder, and Twaddell American 
school editions (p. 274, n. 2). There is also a very short note on German edi- 
tions and English translations and an index. A clear and factual account of 
“The Fame of Goethe’s Faust’’—the misleading title of the first chapter— 
would have helped the reader in placing the analysis within the complex 
background of more than a century of Faust criticism. 

In both preface and first chapter the author sets down the general prin- 
ciples that govern his approach to Faust. He sees in it an integrated, self- 
contained poetic statement which can be understood without reference to its 
Goethean genesis; rather, the author reinforces his reading of a given passage 
by referring to other parts of the text and in so doing displays a most remark- 
able perspicacity for verbal and conceptual echoes. He does place Faust, 
however, in the European literary tradition, differing here from other critics 
by frequent reference to parallels in the plays of Calderén de la Barca. The 
author words his definition of Faust in various ways, but always stresses 
that it is primarily drama and that the drama concerns the development of the 
protagonist. Throughout the commentary, then, Faust’s development, i.e., 
his increasing understanding of life in its universal aspects, is pointed out. We 
are again and again informed of new insights the hero has gained, all of these 
without the aid of revelation. The final scenes mirror a Faust who has 
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achieved “totality of experience’’ (p. 251) and has comprehended himself and 
the cosmic order. This enlightened person, and not God, the Blessed Boys are 
to see and respect in the author’s reading of lines 11932 ff. 

Atkins presents a controversial and in its insistence certainly novel in- 
terpretation of “‘Weitlaiufiger Saal” (the entire masquerade is Faust’s doing), 
“Klassische Walpurgisnacht” and Act III (his dreams), and “Grablegung”’ 
and “Bergschluchten” (dramatic projections of his dying thoughts). That 
means that all these parts are products of the protagonist’s mind and that 
every line spoken can be related to its ultimate author, to Faust. Since here 
lies the basis for much that is original in the book, a discussion of a specific 
application of this theory seems warranted. When Faust inquires as to the 
most accomplished of the Greek heroes, Chiron replies that each one of the 
Argonauts was outstanding in his own way and that danger can best be met 
as a team. Atkins considers Chiron’s words a key passage expressing Faust’s 
new insight into the value of cooperation and the sterility of isolation. Accord- 
ing to the author this insight is reaffirmed in a number of subsequent pas- 
sages: In the second dream play, i.e., Act III, when Faust lets the Chorus praise 
his own military organization put into action to protect Helen; when Faust 
rejects as his next goal a sensuous life as the ruler of a corrupt society as sug- 
gested by Mephistopheles; and again when Faust in his last monologue en- 
visages the communal and continuous efforts against outside danger by the 
people settled on his reclaimed land. Such procedure provides Atkins with 
many new passages that can be seen as evidence of Faust’s development. 
However, this reviewer has reservations. One gets an impression of a certain 
arbitrariness in the selection of the key passages. The context of the lines 
discussed above makes it clear that Faust expected Chiron to mention Her- 
cules as the most accomplished Greek hero, whereupon the question as to 
the most beautiful woman would have followed immediately and unob- 
trusively. Chiron’s lengthy report on the various Argonauts must have bored 
Faust who now must ask about Hercules directly. According to the author’s 
dream theory, however, this report is to be read as a valuable new insight on 
Faust’s part. It is also hard to find concrete evidence for the protagonist’s 
reform from individualism to a spirit of cooperation. Furthermore, if we follow 
Atkins, 4464 lines of Faust II, or more than half of the entire second part, are 
products of Faust’s mind, Margarete is his “symbolic foil” (p. 79), and 
Mephistopheles at least in part the “dramatic externalization of Faust’s nega- 
tive thoughts and feelings” (p. 41). The author concludes that “because 
Helen is an ideal projection of Faust’s own imagination, she may also be in 
Faust the one dramatic antagonist fully his moral and intellectual equal” 
(p. 193). The overextended use of the dream theory and the assertion that the 
division into acts in Faust II is not dramatically functional (p. 101, footnote) 
hardly harmonize with the author’s repeated statements that Faust is drama. 
To be consistent, Faust as understood by Atkins should be compared to a 
novel like Der Zauberberg with its extraordinary web of verbal and conceptual 
echoes and the central roles of the hero’s dream. 

Very welcome is the frequent mentioning of the significance of the various 
verse forms. However, one wishes that the author had really followed his 
announcement that he would sacrifice rhyme to rhythm and both to the 
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sense when rendering the German text into English (p. vii). There are many 
awkwerd and incorrect translations. 

Stuart Atkins has shown that a consistently maintained “literary analy- 
sis” of Goethe’s Faust is possible and that such a method in combination with 
great learning can add to our appreciation of the work as a whole and as in- 
dividual scenes. Atkins’ ability to free himself from the oppressive weight of 
previous scholarship—even though he is thoroughly familiar with it—makes 
many of his interpretations refreshingly new, and in this sense his book 
represents a major American contribution to Faust scholarship. As might be 
expected, the nongenetic approach seems particularly forced in the case of 
such a personal statement as “Zueignung.” For this reason, as well as for the 
fact that the generally cumbersome style is most noticeable at the beginning 
of the book, the reader should reserve judgment until after the initial chap- 
ters. The critical reader will also do well to continue to look at the author’s 
articles on Faust which often present the argument more cogently than this 
doctrinaire and difficult book. 

CuristopH E. SCHWEITZER 
Bryn Mawr College 


E. T. A. HorrMaNnn. FANTASIE- UND NAcuTsTUcKE. Fantasiestiicke in Callots 
Manier. Nachstiicke. Seltsame Leiden eines Theater-Direktors. [Heraus- 
gegeben und mit einem Nachwort versehen von Walter Miiller-Seidel, 
mit Anmerkungen von Wolfgang Kron.] Miinchen: Winkler-Verlag, 
1960. Pp. 823. DM 22.80. 


For the third time in four years a German publisher is putting out the works 
of E. T. A. Hoffmann. For the third time, also, Hoffmann’s letters and diaries 


are not to be included, still leaving the scholar or reader who would like to 
have them in his own library dependent on the second-hand market. The 
present volume is not marked “Bd. I,” nor is any indication given (except 
in a note) that further volumes are to be expected. However, an advertise- 
ment from the publisher states that there are to be five volumes and that all 
of Hoffmann’s “musikalische Schriften” are to be included, certainly a wel- 
come step in the right direction. In the present volume are included four 
illustrations made by Theodor Hosemann for the first Gesamtausgabe of 
1844/45. While they certainly do no harm, they add little; and since the 
present edition is based on the “Text der Erstdrucke” they might have been 
omitted. 

The volume under review, as it is well annotated and supplied with a 
bibliography, can be viewed in two ways: as a reprint of certain works by the 
author and as a scholarly aid to the reader. 

Under the first heading it can be rated highly. The editor proceeded on 
the basis “die Erstdrucke bzw. die Ausgaben letzter Hand, soweit es méglich 
war, zur eigentlichen Textgrundlage zu machen.” The editions of Maassen 
and Ellinger are also used for collation. The editor claims to have kept every- 
thing as it first appeared, modernizing only the spelling and punctuation. 

Spot checks of the 1817 (first) edition of the Nachtstiicke bear him out 
fairly thoroughly. For example, “Arme” occurs three times (pp. 351, 354, 
370; “Aerme” in the 1817 edition) and “Arme” twice (pp. 361, 362), as in 
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the original; verdriiflich” is kept (p. 346), as is “verdrieBlich” (p. 352); 
forms of gescheit are spelled with -eu- three times (pp. 345, 356, 360), as in 
the original. “Hiilfe” (p. 366), “mit sehr ernstem nachdenklichen Ton” 
(p. 371), “Eure schéne Sachen” (p. 371), “George” (p. 386 twice) and 
“Georg” (p. 388 twice) for Andres’ child in Ignaz Denner are all kept, as in 
the 1817 edition. Furthermore, many readings that Maassen and Harich used 
in their editions based on first editions are kept, which Ellinger, to judge by 
the Kanzog and Aufbau editions (see reviews in JEGP tvu [1958], 316-17 
and LIx [1960], 361-65), did not keep. Among these are “eilfmal” (p. 20), 
“DintenfaB” (p. 22 twice), “eure frisierte Adelunge” (p. 89). Yet the present 
volume has made a few changes. On page 337 occur “zum letzten Male” 
(1817 edition “zum letztenmahle’’) and “losgefeuert” (“‘losgefeiert”’; perhaps 
this is considered a typographical correction). On page 338 the uc ligature is 
rendered “etc.”; on page 344 “Provinzialstadt” is written instead of “Pro- 
vinzial-Stadt,” although on page 23 occurs “Demi-Profil’” as in Maassen 
and Harich; and on page 361 we find “auf schlimmem Wege”’ (“auf schlim- 
men Wege”’; again a correction?). In the footnote on page 79, once on page 
83 and twice on page 84 the editor spells the name of Berganza’s friend as 
“Scipio,” while Maassen and Harich use this only in the footnote and other- 
wise spell it “‘Szipio.’”’ These are comparatively minor matters. The fact re- 
mains that a good, faithful text is presented. 

The volume of 823 pages fits into a cardboard case that measures 
8 in.X4} in. X17 in., an exceedingly handy size to hold. The printing is 
clear and legible, and in my spot checks and readings I observed no misprints, 
unless some of the errors in the notes are to be so taken. For, although the 
publishers can be proud of their ““‘Diinndruck-Ausgabe” in other respects, it 
leaves something to be desired in the critical apparatus. 

After the textual material are placed a Nachwort by the editor, a chrono- 
logical table, notes (37 pages), a bibliography, and a statement of the prin- 
ciples involved in establishing the text. 

In the Nachwort the editor places Hoffmann in the Romantic Movement 
(p. 751) and then endeavors to explain why he, more than “kaum ein anderer 
Dichter der Romantik,” had such great influence outside of Germany, and 
still has it. He sees the reason in the “Spannweite des Werkes selbst,” and 
this in turn goes back to the dualism in Hoffmann. Basing his discussion on 
the works included in this volume and on the events of Hoffmann’s life, he 
enlarges on his theme and concludes with a paragraph which contains these 
two summarizing statements (p. 770): 


Kunst und Menschlichkeit in ihrer notwendigen Korrelation ist das grofe Thema 
E. T. A. Hoffmanns, das schon in der ersten seiner Erzihlungen anklingt, um fortan 
die Motive zur Einheit zu binden—bis hin zur Darstellung gesellschaftlichen Lebens 
in den Formen der Satire und der Gesellschaftskritik. Die Darstellung gesellschaftlichen 
Lebens schlieSt ein, sich um die politischen Ereignisse des Tages zu bekiimmern. 
Davon gingen wir aus. 


mann die Gebrochenheit des Irdischen zum eigentlichen Gegenstand seiner Erzihl- 
kunst macht, entsteht daraus gerade seine “erfiillte Kunst,”’ die wir schatzen—nicht 
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trotz der ungelésten Verhiltnisse im damaligen Deutschland, sondern ihretwegen. 
Nicht auf den Inhalt des Ungelésten kommt es zuletzt an, sondern auf seine Bewilti- 
gung in der kiinstlerischen Form, die fiir den Dichter die Lésung verbiirgt, die ihm die 
einzig gemife ist. 


Labeling Hoffmann so simply a Romantiker may be open to question, but the 
rest of the discussion is not subject to much dispute, if any, and offers noth- 
ing particularly new to the picture of Hoffmann. Its inclusion, though, is 
valid, since it will present this picture to many readers to whom Hoffmann is 
perhaps only a writer of tales of horrors and fairy tales. The chronological 
table, while not all-inclusive, is accurate and conveys the main events of 
Hoffmann’s life and the main works in proper sequence. 

The bibliography, to turn next to that, is again not all-inclusive. Only 
the Maassen and Ellinger editions are listed. To be sure, the heading is 
“Historisch-kritische Textausgaben” and therefore Harich’s edition could be 
left out. But this includes the diaries and letters, not always so readily avail- 
able, and does present the text of the writings faithfully as to style. Under 
the heading “Allgemeine Deutungen” Urs Orland von Planta’s E. T. A. 
Hoffmanns Marchen “Das fremde Kind” is not listed. This may be included 
in a later volume in which the fairy tale is printed, but it belongs here, for, 
however much one may disagree with it, it involves a general discussion of 
Hoffmann, his life, and his work. Here also I miss my own article (JEGP, 
Lit [1954], 369-82), “E. T. A. Hoffmann and Shakespeare,” as under the 
heading “Uber Sprache und Stil in H.s Werken” I miss my article (JEGP, 
Lv [1956], 588-603), ““Notes on E. T. A. Hoffmann’s Linguistic Usage.” 

There is an abundance of notes, yet the obvious is not annotated (in the 
Aufbau edition, for example, notes explain “Werther,” ‘“Ledas Ei,” “Maria 
Stuart,” “Lady Macbeth,” and who Pluto was). The annotator is very honest 
in acknowledging indebtedness to Maassen and Ellinger. A frequent ending 
to a note is ‘(Nachweis Maassens)” or “(Nachweis Ellingers)” and even 
“‘(Nachweise Maassens u. Ellingers).”” Though I cannot be sure since credit 
is not given, this may have led him into at least one error. On page 777 he 
states that Mad. Bethmann was “geb. Grofmann.’”’ GroSmann was her step- 
father, she was “‘geb. Flittner.’”? Maassen also has a note that she was “geb. 
GroSmann.” (1, 481). 


A number of other errors occur. A note (p. 779) to page 29, line 5, refers the reader 
to a note to page 23, line 13. This note does not exist, but one to page 14, line 14, would 
apply. Hoffmann’s line: “Die Geister, die den grofen Geschicken voranschreiten”’ is 
based on Wallensteins Tod v:3, not iii:2 (p. 786); the composer Traetta was born in 
1727, not 1717 (p. 793); Tieck’s Gestiefelter Kater appeared in 1797, not 1799 (p. 805); 
the castrato Marchesi died in 1829, not 1828 (p. 806); Gretry’s Memoires were pub- 
lished in 1797, not 1795 (p. 810). Hoffmann misquotes Brentano’s Ponce de Leon in his 
Seltsame Leiden, having “der Braune” quote: “Ihr guten Leute und schlechten Musikan- 
ten.” The annotator gives as the correct version: “Diese schlechten Leute und guten 
Musikanten.” Actually Brentano wrote (v:2): “Diese schlechten Musikanten und 
guten Leute.” 


For the reader who wants an edition of Hoffmann’s works that preserves 
the original flavor best, this set may be the one to choose, especially as it is 
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to include the critical writings on music. The scholarly world is still waiting 
for someone to start and complete what Maassen attempted to do. 
Francis J. Nock 
University of Illinois 


EICHENDORFF HEUTE. STIMMEN DER FORSCHUNG MIT EINER BIBLIOGRAPHIE. 
Herausgegeben von Paul Stécklein. Miinchen: Bayerischer Schulbuch- 
Verlag, 1960. Pp. 332. 


This handsome volume unites a number of articles and a very comprehensive 
bibliography (816 items) on the poet Joseph von Eichendorff. This may ac- 
count for one of the hidden meanings of the word heute in the title. For in 
past ages, not yet characterized by our proclivity toward criticism, such col- 
lections of essays on one author were not the fashion that they are today. 
Another, more obvious, reason for the title is the fact that all the contributors 
are living literary historians, writers, and critics whose approaches to their 
subject reflect a wide variety of methods and concerns of our day. That is 
what makes the juxtaposition of these papers so interesting even to the reader 
abreast of Eichendorff scholarship who has seen them separately in other 
publications. Of the fifteen articles here collected only three are original 
contributions, all the others having appeared in print elsewhere from 1957 
to 1959. The recentness of these dates also emphasizes the significance of 
Eichendorff heute. And yet it would probably be incorrect to conclude that 
such an array of articles, impressive because of their number, the proximity 
of their publication dates, and the names of their authors, is a true reflection 
of present interest in Eichendorff. As a counterbalancing element one must 
bear in mind that many of these essays were written for or during the Eichen- 
dorff commemorative year of 1957. 

As with others of its kind, this collection is more than the sum of its 
component parts. However assiduously one may have followed develop- 
ments in the literature on Eichendorff, to find contiguously in one volume 
the critical abilities of such diverse and yet penetrating writers as Richard 
Alewyn, Richard Benz, Curt Hohoff, Reinhold Schneider, to pick only a 
few at randon, is an enlightening experience which by itself is sufficient to 
justify collections like the one at hand. 

Although, as Mr. Stécklein himself says in his ““Nachwort des Heraus- 
gebers” (p. 332), a collection of this sort is apt to reflect the editor’s views and 
predilections as much as those of his times, it may be appropriate to comment 
briefly on some of the themes which seem to predominate. Apart from those 
general summaries and evaluations which are clearly motivated by the 
Eichendorff centenary (for example the articles by Richard Alewyn, Richard 
Benz, Friedrich Heer, Curt Hohoff, and Reinhold Schneider), we find an 
interest in Eichendorff’s landscapes and his methods of evoking them (Richard 
Alewyn, p. 19, Oskar Seidlin, p. 218, Franz Uhlendorff, p. 242), the poet’s 
style in general (Horst Riidiger, p. 204), and, mirabile dictu, his life. 

While the reader may find in this volume masterpieces of critical acu- 
men and expository style, to me the articles by Robert Miilher and Paul 
Stécklein, both printed here for the first time, were astounding for intellec- 
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tual-historical reasons. Miilher’s article, entitled “Der Poetenmantel’’ 
(p. 180), is a good old-fashioned motif-study, with frequent excursions into 
other authors and distant disciplines, where the outstanding quality is 
erudition. Stécklein’s essay, ‘‘Eichendorffs Persénlichkeit,” is a psycho- 
biographical study of a type eclipsed some time ago by the advent of the in- 
terpretative dogma. And yet it strikes me as a great deal crisper, more im- 
mediate and more modern in its effect than most so-called interpretations. 
This is to be ascribed to certain methodological implications of which the 
author proves perfectly aware in his concluding note on “Biographisch- 
Methodisches iiber Kunst und Ausdruck” (p. 270). The third essay expressly 
written for this volume, Hermann Kunisch’s ‘“‘Freiheit und Bann—Heimat 
und Fremde,” is also an eclectic piece intermingling considerations of the 
poet’s style with discussions of his ideas and his life. Incidentally, the last 
two items together constitute about one fourth the length of the entire col- 
lection. If this revived biographism represents a scholarly trend, as I suspect 
it does, then we have discovered a new perspective from which to justify the 
claim made in the book’s title. 

Finally, I should like to point out, not as a criticism of this interesting 
and useful book but perhaps as a suggestion for future undertakings, the ad- 
ditional questions the title is apt to arouse. What is Eichendorff to the Ger- 
many of today? How does he appear after two world wars? What has he to 
offer to the young people of a divided, overindustrialized country whose 
forests have either been lost or are more and more receding? In other words, 
what place does the poet occupy in the present literary panorama? Every 
generation is asking itself similar questions about its cultural heritage any- 
way, so why not raise them in a scholarly context? Some of the answers are 
partially implicit in Eichendorff Heute. Yet a coherent essay on the subject 
is missing and might have added another dimension to an already multi- 
faceted collection. 

EGon SCHWARZ 
Washington University 
St. Louis 


Hernrich Herne. WERKE UND Briere. Herausgegeben von Hans Kauf- 
mann. Bd. 1, Buch der Lieder. Neue Gedichte. Atta Troll. Deutschland. 
Bd. 11, Romanzero. Gedichte 1853 und 1854. Nachlese zu den Gedichten. 
Almansor. William Ratcliff. Berlin: Aufbau-Verlag, 1961. Pp. 587, 1 
Abb. Pp. 707. Bd. 1, DM 12.30; Bd. it, DM 13.20. 


The first two volumes of this edition contain Heine’s poems and plays; five 
further volumes are to contain the prose works. The text and notes of all 
seven volumes are the responsibility of Gotthard Erler; to judge from the first 
two volumes, this edition of Heine’s works will be to all intents and purposes 
complete and in addition textually accurate and thoroughly annotated. The 
eighth and ninth volumes of the edition are to contain a representative selec- 
tion of Heine’s letters, prepared by Eva Kaufmann; if this selection is made 
as impartially and objectively as has been the annotation of the present 
volumes, the ten-volume edition—the tenth volume is to be the editor’s 
“Heines Leben und Werk” and an index of persons and works—will for most 
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students and teachers be a convenient substitute for the Walzel and two 
Elster editions, as well as for Hirth’s editions of the correspondence. (Since 
only major textual variants are recorded, the Heine scholar will still be de- 
pendent on text-critical editions if he needs more than definitive texts.) 

The ordering of Heine’s poems—the presentation of “Gedichte 1853 und 
1854” as one unit, and of the “Nachlese” as three groups (1812-1831, 1831- 
1848, 1848-1856) with a strictly limited number of subclasses (e.g., “Lieder 
und Romanzen,” “An Personen. Widmungen’’)—seems simpler and more 
practical than Elster’s categories; within subclasses dated or datable poems 
are given in chronological order, followed by those to which no approximate 
year can be assigned. It is thus possible to read the poems in something very 
close to their order of composition or publication with a minimum of turning 
from one volume to the other or back and forth within a volume, although 
there are of course exceptions enough in connection with the cycles of “Neue 
Gedichte.”” The only poems certainly attributable to Heine that seem to have 
been omitted are “Heut Nacht, im Traum” (Elster? 1, 387), which should 
appear in the first volume of Heine’s letters, and the fragment “‘Besel’gend ist 
es wenn die Knospe”’ (Elster! 11, 20). 

It is to be regretted that lines have not been numbered, particularly in 
the case of the plays and longer poems. Explanatory notes are brief and to the 
point, occasionally providing information lacking in Elster or Walzel: thus 
the reference to Doctor Graham (William Ratcliff, |. 245), unidentified by 
Elster and identified only in the “Register-Band” of the Walzel edition as 
“‘Wunderdoktor in Edinburgh,” is at last fully explained (note to 1, 570). 
Some new variants of poems are printed, although the note on the text of 
“Fiir die Mouche” merely cites the two stanzas preserved in Elise Krinitz’s 
French translation and disregards the variants of the perhaps definitive text 
in Der lyrische NachlaG (Hamburg and Berlin, [1925]—text edited by E. 
Loewenthal), as well as the evidence suggesting that the passionflower section 
was a later interpolation (cf. my remarks in “The First Draft of Heine’s 
‘Fiir die Mouche,’ ” Harvard Library Bulletin, x11 [1959], 415-443); in quot- 
ing these French stanzas, however, Dr. Erler is completely accurate, whereas 
Elster? has “‘voils’’ (for voiles) and Loewenthal “des entraves” (for d’entraves). 

Despite “A. J. Milbank” for Anne Isabella Milbanke (11, 651), the level 
of annotation is consistently high. One may wonder if, as is stated 1, 557, 
there are still Cagots in Southern France and Spain; or even if, as Caput XV 
of Atta Troll implies, there was a special door for them formerly “in dem 
Dome zu Bagnéres,” a city without a cathedral as far as old and new guide- 
books indicate; but these are literarily irrelevant speculations. For the most 
part, the notes do not fail to answer any legitimate question that a reader 
might have; only the failure to provide notes to variants must be regretted 
(e.g., Atta Troll, Caput XIX “Erstdruck,” for which the curious reader must 
turn to Elster’). 

One can but hope that the rest of this edition will be as carefully done as 
these first two volumes. Convenient in format and well-printed, they deserve 
paper of far better quality than has been used. 


STUART ATKINS 
Harvard University 
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INTERNATIONAL NIETZSCHE BIBLIOGRAPHY. Compiled and edited by Herbert 
W. Reichert and Karl Schlechta. (University of North Carolina Studies 
in Comparative Literature, No. 23.) Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1960. Pp. 133. $5. 


All students of Nietzsche should and will be grateful to Professors Reichert 
and Schlechta for compiling this comprehensive Nietzsche bibliography from 
the beginnings of Nietzsche criticism to the present. In a listing of 3,973 
titles, criticism in German is, as is to be expected, easily in the lead, with 
almost 2,000 titles. French is next with 594, English close behind with 569. 
Italian is in fourth place with 207 titles, followed by Russian with 127, and 
Spanish with 104. Other titles are in Bulgarian, Czech, Danish, Dutch, 
Estonian, Finnish, Greek, Hebrew, Hungarian, Icelandic, Japanese, Latvian, 
Lithuanian, Norwegian, Polish, Portuguese, Rumanian, Serbian, Swedish, 
Vietnamese—truly an international bibliography. 

While the number of titles and even of the languages represented is 
surely impressive, the International Nietzsche Bibliography is, I fear, rather 
difficult to use. It is in effect less usable than the card catalogue of a great 
research library if there were indeed a single library fortunate enough to have 
all the titles listed in the Reichert-Schlechta Bibliography. There is to be 
sure one feature not found in a card catalogue: many titles have brief com- 
ments attached to them, although most of these unfortunately are not too 
helpful or illuminating, in my opinion. But this bonus does not remove the 
main drawback of this bibliography. Its arrangement is strictly alphabetical, 
and each language is dealt with separately. There is no subject index what- 
ever. In fine, the bibliography is very awkward to use, even harder to use 
than a good card catalogue, which is likely to be subdivided according to 
collected and individual works, bibliographies, etc. 

Should you want to compile a list of studies published on Also sprach 
Zarathustra, you would probably find everything within the covers of this 
bibliography. However, the only way to locate the relevant items would be 
to go through all 3,973 entries. You would have to repeat this process for 
every Nietzschean work about which you might wish to compile a list of 
scholarly contributions. 

In other words, everything or almost everything, is in the 133 pages of 
this book, but you have to look at every item in order to find what you may 
be after. I do not see why the items could not have been arranged by the 
works to which they pertain. Moreover, I do not see any functional advantage 
in dividing the material by language. I should think the scholarly user of 
this reference book would not care whether a book is in English, or French, 
or any other language (as long as he can read it). What he does care about— 
and quite legitimately, I believe—is whether all items on Zarathustra or the 
Geburt der Tragédie are together. In this all-imporant respect the Reichert- 
Schlechta bibliography is of no help whatsoever, since one has to go through 
the whole book, for every problem one wishes to investigate, a somewhat 
tedious process at best. The user has to do all the basic work himself. The 
information may be all there, but there is no key to it all. There is no short 
cut to the use of this bibliography; thus, it is very time-consuming. 

I have noticed the following misprints and mistakes: On the first page 
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of the Preface, in the fifth paragraph, the third line from the bottom should, 
I believe, read at the end “sufficient representation” instead of the hopelessly 
garbled words printed in the bibliography. On page seven, item 218 should 
read “Journal of English and Germanic [vice German] Philology.” Page nine, 
item 264 should read: “Cassirer” instead of ‘‘Cassierer.’’ On page forty-one, 
the abbreviation E G (probably Etudes Germaniques) does not appear in the 
prefixed list of abbreviations. 

Given these strictly alphabetical lists, it is very difficult to say whether 
the bibliography is complete or not. Only actual use will tell. I have reason 
to think, on cursory examination, that it is incomplete in spite of its impos- 
ing length. One could also wish that the Preface would state clearly what the 
cut-off year is for this bibliography. I presume it is around 1958. 

Still, despite the fairly severe criticism advanced in this review, the 
Reichert-Schlechta International Nietzsche Bibliography is a major achieve- 
ment as far as it goes. But it does not go far enough. 

HEINz BLUHM 
Yale University 


Huco von HoFMANNSTHAL. Von Edgar Hederer. Frankfurt am Main: S. 
Fischer Verlag, 1960. Pp. 368. DM 22. 


Hohe Geistigkeit kennzeichnet das Buch des Miinchner Literarhistorikers; 
sie bestimmt die Eigenart und die Bedeutung der Monographie, zugleich die 
Grenzen, die einer solchen Wahl der Darstellung gezogen sind. Wohl bewuft 
entfernt sich der Verfasser von den bisher iiblichen Schilderungen eines 
Dichters und seines Schaffens. Die erste umfassende und grundlegende 


Wiirdigung von Hofmannsthals Werk, die wir dem Schweizer Karl J. Naef 
verdanken (1938) und der, wie Walter Jens in seinem Buche Hofmannsthal 
und die Griechen (1955) anerkennt, die Forschung noch heute verpflichtet ist, 
traigt philologischen Charakter, das oft mifverstandene Wort im besten Sinne 
aufgefaBt: sie hilt sich streng an das Wirkliche, geht auf Tatsachen ein, 
beriicksichtigt Quellen und Entstehungszeit, verwertet und verzeichnet die bis 
dahin veréffenlichte Literatur und steigt von den duferen Gegebenheiten auf 
zur Wiirdigung der kiinstlerischen Fassung. Anders Edgar Hederer. Schon 
die beiden ersten Kapitel “Weg und Vermichtnis” und “Leben” sind kenn- 
zeichnend und iiberdies bestimmend fiir die Art der Schilderung. Der Ver- 
fasser bietet kaum auf ere Daten, die der Leser gewifi erwartet, erzihlt z.B. 
auch nichts von Eltern und Vorfahren—er zeichnet die Persénlichkeit und 
den geistig-seelischen Weg, den der Dichter gegangen ist nach schicksal- 
haftem Gesetz, den Weg des Triiumers und Magiers in die Welt, der Leiden, 
Opfer, Mitwirken erfordert. 

In tiefer Kenntnis itiberschaut Hederer das Gesamtschaffen des Toten, 
das Stofflich-Wirkliche vergeistigend. Hohe Verehrung fiihrt ihm die Feder, 
eine Verehrung, die bisweilen die Darstellung zum Hymnus werden la$t. Man 
fiihlt, was ihm Hofmannsthals Werk fiir das eigene Reifen bedeutet. Das 
rein vernunftmissige Erfassen, das still Bedachtsame, das ruhig Erwaigende 
tritt zuriick oder ist aufgelést in seelisch-geistigem Deuten, im lyrisch be- 
schwingten Rhythmus der Sprache. Der Leser lift sich von der Darstellung 
mitreifen—und droht leicht zu ermatten, weil das Buch auf e in en Ton 
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gestimmt ist, den der Begeisterung. Dennoch—wie sagt Rilke in einem der 
Briefe an einen jungen Dichter (Insel-Biicherei Nr. 406, S. 18)—‘‘Kunst- 
Werke sind von einer unendlichen Einsamkeit und mit nichts so wenig er- 
reichbar als mit Kritik. Nur Liebe kann sie erfassen und kann gerecht sein 
gegen sie.” Das Buch bietet wertvolle Einsichten, Deutungen und Ausblicke. 
Hervorgehoben seien die Abschnitte iiber den ‘‘Betrachter,” iiber die Komé- 
die Der Schwierige, die “‘so nach innen wie nach auf en zielt” und die “einer 
zerriitteten Welt Antwort gibt”; iiber das Roman-Fragment Andreas, 
das auch in die “Fischer-Bibliothek der hundert Biicher Nr. 20, Exempla 
Classica” aufgenommen ist; tiber den Turm, der ja in mehreren Fassungen 
vorliegt. Einfiihlend offenbart die vorliegende, gewif nicht abschlieSende, 
aber gewichtige Monographie die Gréfe des Dichters und Menschen Hof- 
mannsthal und die sieghafte Macht des Geistes. 


HetmutT WockKE 
Bad Oeynhausen/ Westfalen 


MopeRN GERMAN Drama. By H. F. Garten. Fair Lawn, N. J.: Essential 
Books, 1959. Pp. 272, 15 plates. $6. 


In this book the author tries to cover, sympathetically and most compre- 
hensively, the field of modern German drama. After both an introductory 
sketch of the “history” of the German drama from Lessing to Hebbel and a 
surreptitious glance at Hauptmann’s immediate predecessors, Mr. Garten 
sees in the emergence of “Naturalism” in the 1890s, “more specifically, with 
the first performance . . . of Vor Sonnenaufgang in 1889,” the birth of modern 
drama in Germany. Thus, the first chapter contains a discussion of “natu- 
ralistic drama.”’ It is followed by six more chapters which deal with what the 
author labels ““Neo-Romantic Drama,” “Social Drama” (mainly Wedekind 
and Sternheim), and “‘Expressionistic Drama.” ‘New Realism” is the title 
of the fourth chapter, which begins with a treatment of so-called “‘Zeit- 
stiicke,” including plays such as Toller’s Hinkemann, Bronnen’s Vatermord, 
and quite a number of rather obscure dramas and which concludes with a dis- 
cussion of Zuckmayer and Brecht. The two remaining chapters deal with 
“National Socialist Drama” and the drama “‘Siace 1945.” A bibliography of 
both the essential secondary sources and English translations of various plays 
conclude this study which, to my knowledge, omits scarcely any play of the 
last seventy years. 

This comprehensiveness, however painstaking, seems to indicate one of 
the most serious shortcomings of the book. It necessarily precludes critical 
attention to the artistic value of individual works. Should third- and fourth- 
rate authors like Eduard Stuecken, A. Beyerlein, Hermann Burte, Max 
Mohr, Peter Martin Lempel, Christa Winsloe, and many, many others ac- 
tually be included in such a study? Does their inclusion not necessarily im- 
pede concentration? It is, no doubt, exactly this predicament that compels 
Mr. Garten to advance high-minded, superlative statements on the virtues 
of the plays (pp. 36, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, etc.), as well as in innumerable clichés 
and oversimplifications, in which the study abounds. “Schnitzler’s approach,” 
he writes, “is as different from Ibsen as is the soft and music-haunted air of 
Austria from the cold and austere Norwegian world” (p. 59); or: “the ecstatic 
cry was the ultimate mark of expressionistic diction” (p. 105). What are we 
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to make of a sentence like this: “expressionism . . . evolved . . . two basic 
types of drama: in one, the hero, identical with author’s self [sic], held the 
stage from beginning to end... in the other, the central figure was con- 
fronted with social reality ...” (p. 107). Even as one is inclined either to 
applaud a sentence here and there or admire so much thoroughness, one still 
has a feeling that so much industry and energy would have been better di- 
rected toward a meaningful discussion of truly significant and representative 
plays which demonstrate dramatic art as an independent world of illusion and 
artistic form. This is, however, what Mr. Garten has failed to do. His failure 
is one of method. The most serious drawback of his book is the complete 
absence of a proper and appropriate approach to literature as a discipline 
in itself. 

Mr. Garten proceeds, as we have indicated, on two “principles.” He 
classifies plays according to literary movements—which so far have never 
been clearly defined—and he records his impressions of specific plays ar- 
ranged in more or less chronological order. There is consideration neither of 
a possible conflict between these two “principles” nor the development of 
individual playwrights who in many cases outgrew the movements with 
which they were originally associated. This arrangement accounts for a 
number of bewildering incongruities. Gerhart Hauptmann’s later plays, for 
instance, are all discussed in the chapter on “naturalistic drama”; the early 
plays of Hans Johst (Die Stunde der Sterbenden, 1914; Der junge Mensch, 
1916; Der Kénig, 1920), which no one could possibly call “fascistic,” are 
treated in the chapter on “National Socialist Drama,” as are the plays of 
Paul Ernst; Franz Werfel’s Jakobowsky und der Oberst is to be found under 


Early Expressionism.”” The meaninglessness of periodic labeling is further 
indicated by the fact that Toller’s Hinkemann, Bronnen’s Vatermord, and 
the plays of both Zuckmayer and Brecht are placed in the chapter ‘““New 


” 


Realists,” thus attributing to these authors a unity which stylistically, 
structurally, and thematically they do not possess. 

The absence of a proper method is matched by the absence of evaluative 
judgment. This is particularly noticeable in the number of pages or lines 
given to various plays. To an obscure play by Georg Hirschfeld Mr. Garten 
devotes as many lines as to Hauptmann’s Vor Sonnenaufgang; the plot of 
Stefan Zweig’s Jeremias is retold on two pages, while Barlach’s Die Siindflut, 
a much better play, receives five lines of commentary. When, however, an 
attempt at interpretation is made, it is either doubtful or superficial at best 
(e.g., of Goering’s Seeschlacht, Schnitzler’s Der griine Kakadu, Hofmannsthal’s 
Turm, Brecht’s Mutter Courage, et al.) 

After reading the book one wonders what it all adds up to. One also 
wonders if ultimately the arrangement of the book does not defeat itself. 
Will it impress the English reader for whom it was primarily intended? Will 
it excite a general audience that cannot be expected to know what the true 
quality of modern German drama is about? The answer, I am airaid, is No. 
The book does not suffice even as a reference book, for a student, having 
read the plays, seeks a critical discussion rather than simply a reiteration of 
the plots. 


EpcaAr LOHNER 
New York University 
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Dre Musik 1m SCHAFFEN THomas Manns. Von Viktor Zmegat. (Zagreber 
Germanistische Studien: Heft 1.) Zagreb: Philosophische Fakultat der 
Universitat Zagreb. Seminar fiir deutsche Philologie, 1959. Pp. roo. 


During the nineteen-forties a perhaps apocryphal story was told of Thomas 
Mann’s sojourn at Princeton. Invited to a musical evening at a faculty mem- 
ber’s home, Mann was asked if he played an instrument. “No,” the great 
man replied, “I make music with my work.” The relationship of Thomas 
Mann to his favorite art has proved as fascinating to scholars as it has to the 
tellers of gesta universitatum; and Zmegat might seem to have chosen a topic 
which has been: given more than sufficient treatment. Nevertheless, because 
of Zmegat’s own critical intelligence and the peculiar nature of the political 
body to which he belongs, Die Musik im Schaffen Thomas Manns makes 
worthwhile reading, even—or especially—for the jaded specialist. Zmegat 
has a solid hold upon most of Thomas Mann’s euvre (and a hold not quite so 
solid upon secondary literature in the field); he knows a good deal about 
music (more than can be said for some authors who have undertaken similar 
studies) ; and he is not addicted to the besetting vices of German scholarship. 
He neither tries to achieve that strange Teutonic quality of “depth,” nor 
does he dance before the idol of “Innerlichkeit’’; as a matter of fact, he 
demolishes, or at least scars, the idol with a sentence early in his monograph: 
“Das Wesen der biirgerlichen Bildung in Deutschland griindet sich . . . auf 
Werte, die vielfach unter dem—flieSenden und mehrdeutigen—Begriff ‘In- 
nerlichkeit’ zusammengefaSt werden” (p. 15). Unhampered by “Innerlich- 
keit,” Zmegat goes skillfully about proving his central thesis, which is not 
quite what he claims it to be on the first page of his book: “Inwiefern [Manns] 
Musikerlebnis von Bedeutung fiir die geistige Entwicklung des Dichters 
gewesen ist, und in welchem Mafe es im dichterischen Schaffen als Ge- 
staltungs- und Symbolwert seinen Niederschlag gefunden hat,—dies auf- 
zuzeigen, soli Aufgabe und Ziel der vorliegenden Arbeit sein” (p. 7). In 
truth, Zmegat cares very little about the second part of his announced inten- 
tion; he relegates the aesthetic employment of music by Mann (and Mann’s 
efforts to make music in his works) to a fourth, final, and hasty chapter, 
where he tries to show that Mann is a brilliant composer of music in words by 
putting the rendering of the Prelude to Act One of Tristan (from Mann’s 
novella about Detlev Spinell and Frau Kléterjakn) into competition against 
the description of the piece from Schumanns Orchesterbuch. Mann wins, of 
course; he (or Zmegaé) would have had a harder time ‘if a musical writer of 
Hector Berlioz’s or Ernest Newman’s stature had been sent out against him. 
The real concern of Zmegat is with his book’s first three sections; here, pur- 
suing Mann’s treatment of music from the early short stories to Doktor 
Faustus, he concludes that Mann is a repentant sinner. By a remarkable 
effort at self-education and self-purification, the master (according to Zmegat) 
has overcome his German bourgeois origins and predilections, of which music 
was at once the symbol and the chief expression. Zmegat’s study could have 
been called “Die Uberwindung der Musik im Schaffen Thomas Manns.” 
Undeniably, there is something attractive about this thesis, particularly 
in Zmegat’s sincere and genteel presentation; yet the book contains much, 
all too much, which gives the reader pause. One immediately notices the 
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famniliar signs of scholarship constrained or infected by political orthodoxy: 
frequent mentions of Marx and Engeis, warm praise for the Mann-studies 
(in the Weimarer Beitrdge of 1955 and 19 ) c: Inge Diersen, constant atten- 
tion to the opinions—-not always applicable ones-—of Georg Luk4c’s, generous 
use of words and phrases such as “dialektisch,” “‘faschistische Ideologie,” 
“Negation der Biirgerlichkeit,” and “Krisenhaitigkeit der spatbiirge:'ichen 
Welt,” and even the triumphant display of a quotation from Marin’s essay, 
“Kultur und Sozialismus’’: “ ‘Ich sagte, gut werde es ers: stehen um Deutsch- 
land, und dieses werde sich selbst gefunden haben, wenn Karl Marx den 
Friedrich Hélderlin gelesen haben werde’” (p. 18). 

One can accept these external traits of Communist scholarship without 
balking; Zmegaé is, after all, writing as a citizen of a nation which demands 
more than mere professional competence from its scholars. But penetrating 
the surface of his book, one discovers that flesh and spirit are of a single 
piece. Ev:dently a convert himself, Zmegat demonstrates the convert’s zeal 
in his attempts to show that Mann, by the time of Doktor Faustus, was near a 
complete recovery from the bourgeois (or Wagnerian) diseases of his Wil- 
helmine days. For example, Zmegaé mentions only grudgingly, and in a foot- 
note, the passage in Die Entstehung des Doktor Faustus where Mann tells how, 
while at work on his musical novel (an anti-Wagnerian book, according to 
Zmegat), he listened to Wagner with loving care. Likewise, Zmegaé takes a 
very one-sided view of the novel’s hero; gingerly skirting the evil that lies 
within the “anti-bourgeois” Leverkiihn, Zmegat ignores those details in the 
fictional composer’s life which Mann borrowed from Hitler’s biographies 
(such as Leverkiihn’s trip to Graz to see the premiere of Strauss’s Salome, a 
journey also made by the young music enthusiast from Braunau and Linz), 
and overlooks the sinister aspects, «o which Mann so often calls attention, 
of Leverkiihn’s “rational” compositions. (According to Zmegat, “modern” 
music has to be “good”’ anti-bourgeois music, since it was forbidden under the 
Third Reich; to this tine of thought, one may reply that Hitler’s banishment 
of “modern” music xy no means kept ‘‘modern” music from possessing an 
antihuman quality quite like that inherent in Nazism. Furthermore, “modern” 
composers have been equally distasteful to other—and anti-fascistic— 
dictators, whose tastes, like Hitler’s, run more to heroic realism and rousing 
marches.) Zmegat’s most dangerous deed, however, is his transformation of 
Mann’s entire work into a conscious effort at estrangement from the “late 
bourgeois” world, and so into a giant parody: “ein Werk, das zum grofen 
Teil parodistisches Vexierspiel mit Elementen des Kulturlebens ist” (p. 105). 
One likes to think that Mann’s creation was somewhat more substantial, and 
one suspects that Zmegaé thinks so, too. Communist scholars (like their West- 
ern colleagues who attempt to prove less political points) sometimes find 
themselves saying things in which they do not entirely believe. 

Some details about the book, perhaps symptomatic of the milieu in which 
Zmegat works, remain to be mentioned. Zmegat is very wary of the Joseph 
novels, Mann’s most truly liberal books, written in the spirit of Der Zauber- 
berg’s Settembrini. He also grows nervous upon entering the realm of Settem- 
brini proper—in discussing the Italian freemason’s famous remarks on music 
as a political drug~ for music, especially martial and folk music, is a popular 
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narcotic in both films and radio on the Iron Curtain’s farther side. It would 
seem, by the way, that Zmegat regards Settembrini, the man who distrusts 
music, as his own discovery; certainly, many other writers on Mann and 
music have taken Settembrini’s antimusical words into account. Indeed, 
much of what Zmegaé says about Der Zauberberg has been said before—most 
strikingly by Hermann Weigand, to whose study of the novel Zmegaé does 
not refer. The points of contact between Doktor Faustus and the traditional 
German Kiinstlerroman (something the present reviewer discussed in The 
Figure of the Musician in German Literature, another American work with 
which Zmegat is apparently not familiar) are also brushed aside; they would 
not bolster Zmegat’s black-and-white consideration of Doktor Faustus as an 
antibourgeois epic. A story by Mann that would have been grist for Zmegat’s 
mill came to his attention, he says, too late for a treatment of it to be in- 
cluded in his study: Walsungenblut, the tale of Wagner-inspired bourgeois 
decadence which has been familiar to Americans ever since Knopf published 
Stories of Three Decades in 1936. A limited edition of Walsungenblut came out 
in Munich in 1921, a French translation ten years later, and the German 
original was made easily available by its inclusion in the Erzdhlungen (1958) 
of the Stockholmer Ausgabe. A final mechanical note might be added as in- 
dicative of conditions in the lands which co-exist with us: the text is full of 
misprints. Communist scholars, like their capitalist fellows, apparently have 
to do their own proofreading. 

Zmegat’s study should be added to Thomas Mann collections as an exam- 
ple of moderate criticism (like Hans Mayer’s Thomas Mann, Berlin, 1950, 
and Alois Hofman’s Thomas Mann a Rusko, Prague, 1959) from the East. 
Despite its biases, it does not, in a sense, transgress against honesty; for Mann, 
in the wealth of his work, the vagaries of his politics, and the irony (or was 
it sometimes sheer imprudence?) of his chance remarks, made himself fair 
game for the interpreter with an axe to grind. Somewhere in Mann a state- 
ment may be found to support any argument a scholar may choose as his 
own. If Mann ever falls from Communist grace, then there even exists 
“evidence” of a certain initial sympathy on his part toward the Third Reich. 
On 4 February 1934 he wrote from his Swiss exile to Fredrik Béék, the 
“‘king-maker” of the Committee for the Nobel Prize in Literature and the 
recent author of Hitlers Tyskland, maj 1933. In his letter, he confessed that 
his attitude toward the “German revolution” was not unlike that of Erasmus 
toward the Reformation. 


GEoRGE C, SCHOOLFIELD 
University of Cincinnati 


GeorG Kaiser. Dre PERSPEKTIVEN SEINES WERKES. MIT EINEM ANHANG: 
DAS DICHTERISCHE UND ESSAYISTISCHE WERK GEORG KAISERS. EINE 
HISTORISCH-KRITISCHE BIBLIOGRAPHIE. Von Wolfgang Paulsen. Tiibingen: 
Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1960. Pp. 184. DM 15.80. 


Wolfgang Paulsen, einer der wenigen wahren Kenner des Kaiserschen Werkes 
hat verstanden, dessen Perspektiven klar und tiberzeugend zu ziehen. 

Im ersten Kapitel wird der Problemkreis der Studie sorgfaltig abgesteckt. 
Darauf folgt der “Gang durch das Werk,” der mit einer Erérterung des Pro- 
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blems des Kiinstlers, wie es Kaiser in seinen Dramen dargestellt hat, abge- 
schlossen wird. In “Tradition und Geschichte” versucht Paulsen darzustellen, 
da Kaiser, ‘“‘wie noch jeder deutsche Dramatiker an der Geschichte recht 
eigentlich erst zum Dichter geworden ist’ (p. 97). Diese drei Kapitel bieten 
eine Skizze, kein vollstandiges Bild, und man bedauert, daf der Verfasser 
sich auSerstande sah, “viele und oft sich geradezu aufdringende Ausblicke” 
(p. 79) aufzuzeichnen. Oder es werden Fragen aufgeworfen, die—zum grofen 
Bedauern des Lesers—nur andeutungsweise beantwortet werden. So héren 
wir z.B. iiber Von morgens bis mitternachts: ‘Was Kaisers Drama nun aber 
an Wirklichkeitsgehalt eingebiifit hat—ein Verlust, den er selbst empfunden 
haben muf—wurde auf eine sehr zeitgemiffSe Weise wettgemacht, indem er 
die fehlende Kohirenz der Dinge durch eine merkliche Beschleunigung des 
dramatischen Tempos ersetzte, wie sie am unmittelbarsten in der von ihm 
nun herausgebildeten Sprache, zu der sich die ersten Ansitze auch schon 
friiher finden, zum Ausdruck kommt” (p. 54). Man hérte gern im einzelnen, 
wie Kaiser den Mangel an Zusammenhang durch erhéhtes dramatisches 
Tempo ausgleicht. Nur auf die Sprache wird hingewiesen, ohne daf Genaueres 
dariiber gesagt wird. Kennzeichnend an diesem Zitat ist auch die Wendung: 
“.. ein Verlust, den er [Kaiser] selbst empfunden haben muf....” An 
iiberraschend zahlreichen Stellen besteht ein unbestechlicher Philologe, wie 
Paulsen es ist, darauf, daf§ etwas sein mu& (S. 10, 22, 24, 26 [zweimall], 
31, 34, 36, 54, 57, 58, 99). Zwang zur Annahme ohne Beweis gibt es fiir den 
Philologen nicht. 

Der Anhang, der etwa ein Drittel des Buches umfaft, bietet die auSeror- 
dentlich fleiSige und gewissenhafte Bibliographie. Hinsichtlich des unver- 
éffentlichten Kaiserschen Jugend-Werks stiitzt sich Paulsen auf die Arbeit 
von Hanns Fritze. Unberiicksichtigt bleiben in dieser Bibliographie die 
praktisch noch unzugiingliche Lyrik Georg Kaisers und die Ubersetzungen in 
fremde Sprachen, denen Paulsen keine wahre Bedeutung beimift (p. 130), 
obwohl sie fiir die Bestimmung der Wirkung eines Dichters unumginglich 
sind. 

Die vorliegende Arbeit zeigt, dafi Paulsen das Werk Kaisers kennt, 
schitzt und versteht. Damit sind die Voraussetzungen fiir die umfassende 
Darstellung gegeben, die wir von ihm erhoffen und der wir entgegensehen. 

GERHARD LOOSE 
University of Colorado 


“Amor Fati” IN ZUCKMAYERS DRAMEN. Von Ingeborg Engelsing-Malek. 
(University of California Publications in Modern Philology, Vol. 61.) 
Berkeley: The University of California Press, 1960. Pp. viii+ 221. $4.50. 


The centrality of the love for life in Zuckmayer’s writings has been discussed 
and treated before, notably in the Festschrift Fiille der Zeit. But this is the 
first systematic study of the theme of “amor fati” as the dominant and 
unifying principle of all his plays. 

Zuckmayers “amor fati,’’ die zu seinem innersten Wesen gehért, und sich immer wieder 
in seinem Werk offenbart, gibt seinen Dramen bei aller Vielseitgkeit von Stoff und 
Sprache, im Thema und Aufbau eine aufergewéhnliche Einheit. Die Grundfabel ist 
etwa folgende: Der Held ringt mit seinem ihm noch unbekannten, haufig aber voraus- 
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geahnten Schicksal, versucht, es bisweilen mit Vernunftsgriinden zu itiberlisten und 
wird erst dann erlést, wenn er es erkennt, sich ihm ergibt und es bejaht. Alle Stiicke 
sind Variationen zu diesem Thema. ... (p. 10) 


Not only is the author able to show that all the plays are variations of this 
one central theme, but she is also able to note very interesting interrelation- 
ships among the ten plays considered. The parallels, in plot and character 
drawing as well as in theme, are well worked out, sometimes with surprising 
results, as on pages 169-70. 

In addition, she has been able to demonstrate the growth and deepening 
of this theme from Zuckmayer’s early plays to the later, postwar works. In 
tracing the development of Zuckmayer as a dramatist the author makes it 
clear that she is dealing with a complex concept: “Deutlich lassen sich in 
Zuckmayers ‘amor fati’ vier Elemente unterscheiden, die eng miteinander 
verbunden sind: Selbstgefiihl, Liebesfaihigkeit, Gottglauben und Anerkennung 
des Lebens” (p. 5). By using the degree of fulfillment of this concept as a 
criterion the author is in a position to make value judgments concerning the 
relative merit of the plays. Not surprisingly, Der Hauptmann von Képenick 
fares best here, while Barbara Blomberg is adjudged his weakest play. 

The author’s descriptive method calls for much retelling of the plots. 
The structure of Zuckmayer’s plays is also examined from the point of view 
of “amor fati,” although such a concept is of itself not a structural principle. 
The author attempts to demonstrate that the apparent formlessness and 
looseness of structure in Zuckmayer’s dramas may be illumined by an analysis 
of this dominant theme, and indeed she has proved its formative influence. 
But there remains in most of his plays a discrepancy between the “open” 
(Volker Klotz) or “epic” (F. H. Crumbach) form and the drive toward a 
climactic resolution which is characteristic of the “closed” or “classical” form 
of drama and probably best realized in this form. This inner inconsistency 
between content and form is a disturbing feature in any study of Zuckmayer’s 
dramatic technique. 

Good use is made of the available literature on Zuckmayer and no attempt 
is made to brush aside disparaging and critical viewpoints. In every play the 
flaws and weaknesses are noted. Possible influences on Zuckmayer and 
spiritual affinities with other writers are discussed throughout and in summary 
form in a final chapter. The author’s judgments are perceptive and her in- 
sights were obviously formed in rapport with her material. The result is an in- 
formative bock that represents the most thorough and systematic study of 
Zuckmayer to date. 

Minor misprints were noted on pages 99 (wissen Sie), 161, 164, 178, and 
199 (Algonkin). On page 140 it is probably the First World War that is meant. 


Murray B. PEpPARD 
Ambherst College 


Tue Tracic VIsIon, VARIATIONS ON A THEME IN LITERARY INTERPRETATION. 
By Murray Krieger. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1960. 
Pp. xiv+ 27%. $5. 


This book is a twin “structure,” or a “‘sequel,” as Mr. Krieger says (p. ‘x), 
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to his earlier book The New A pologists for Poetry (1956). In the earlier book 
he was concerned to inquire whether an organistic and internally “con- 
textual” criticism of poetry could really protect poetry from reference to and 
contamination by the outside world. And his answer was that it could not. 
Now, pushing his inquiry to a further level, which he calls ‘thematics,” 
and which means in effect the confrontation of opposite principles, good and 
evil, order and disorder, in a poem, he is concerned to inquire whether the 
dramatizing poet (and by implication the analyzing critic) can actually do 
justice to the ubiquitous occurrence of evil in the “existential” world (the 
felt, given, or really experienced world) and at the same time confer upon the 
poem the saving grace of any reconciliation, any ultimate moral meaning or 
order—the cognitive counterpart of any catharsis. And Mr. Krieger’s answer 
is, just as earnestly and emphatically as before, that the poet (and by impli- 
cation the critic) cannot. To attempt any such harmony is a “platonic” 
resort to an unknown noumenal order, a fiat of miraculism. It is untrue to 
the “existential” absurdity of the world and hence invalidates the poem as a 
revelation of reality. 

Mr. Krieger’s argument here and there seems to recognize that this has 
not always been true—that in the old days there were poems which did assert 
and earn a moral order (e.g., p. viii). The existential absurdity of which he is 
talking would on this recognition be a special truth of our own times, a 
product of the “crisis mentality” so precious to one kind of modern literary 
criticism. Near the outset he utters a modest disavowal: “For a work not to 
qualify as an example of the tragic vision is hardly a mark against it’’ (p. 2). 
But far more often Mr. Krieger talks as if the existentialist truth of absurdity 
were the ultimate and only thing. Characteristically, he explains that many 
authors (presumably many of the older ones) have supposed that they were 
writing poems in support of this or that Platonism, but “fortunately the best 
of these have failed to be as exclusive as their more committed and less aes- 
thetic selves may have wanted” (p. 260). (Milton, of course, was of the 
Devil’s party without knowing it.) Just how far back he would push this— 
or how pervasively—to include Milton? Shakespeare? Dante? Virgil? 
Sophocles?—may not be quite clear. 

Near the end of the book, by some very fine shaving of M. O. Percival’s 
interpretation of Moby Dick, Mr. Krieger contrives a momentary or apparent 
saving grace in an argument that the poet can have his acquiescence in cosmic 
order (must have it in order to produce the ordered whole of his literary work) 
but can do this only in an “illusory,” detached and reflective way, which 
Mr. Krieger here calls “aesthetic”—as distinguished from the deeper, more 
existentialist “thematic” way, which would involve the actual choice, com- 
mitment, action, “earned” vision of a major character. Ahab, the demonic 
Manichaean, is the existentialist force, or assertion, of the story. Ishmael, the 
reconciler, is passive, absorptive, reflective, a mere “perspective” projection 
of a narrator’s uncommitted mind. But then Mr. Krieger, in a reverse flip, 
following a repeated pattern of his middle chapters, shows he can have it both 
ways. The blander vision is equally susceptible of being called the more 
inclusive, the uncommitted, the “Manichaean.” The historically and tech- 
nically Manichaean Ahab can be seen as actually the fanatic, the abstractor, 
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the chooser—albeit negative and demonic. Mr. Krieger is just short of in- 
voking the term “Platonic” here: see especially pages 258-60. 

It is apropos of that juncture in the argument that I can perhaps most 
conveniently express my dissatisfaction with the term “thematic” as Mr. 
Krieger employs it. This term can fairly enough I think be used to refer to 
the method by which a critic seeks to get at or define the principles of opposi- 
tion implicit in a work of literary art. But Mr. Krieger seems also to use it 
frequently to mean the actual immanence of such principles in the work itself. 
And this I think is not only pivotal to his whole way of reasoning, but highly 
misleading. It is a central mechanism in the constant slide back and forth 
from art work to critic which is a necessary part of his rationale. Thus Ahab’s 
violently active demonism is called “thematic’”—where it would be more 
usual in literary discussion to call it “dramatic” and hence “poetic”? and 
hence “aesthetic” if one wished to move this far into the metaphysical. And 
on the other hand, Ishmael’s more tolerant perspective on the world, which is 
mainly a kind of editorial reflection (as Mr. Krieger stresses), is called 
“aesthetic.” And thus the usual values of ‘“‘thematic” and “aesthetic” are 
reversed. Surely it is Ishmael here who is the “Platonist,”’ and it is the 
“Platonic” values of the story which Mr. Krieger seizes and appropriates to 
his own cause in a paradoxical attempt to demonstrate that even in this ex- 
ample—so disastrous actually to his thesis—the Manichaean noncommitment 
does prevail. 

Obviously we are caught here in a tricky sequence of reflexive, self- 
consuming distinctions. The critic, standing between the mirrors, is unable to 
count all the images of himself. Mr. Krieger’s endlessly elaborative and 
qualificative style (which in this book takes on moments of wan brillance, 
sad lyric grace—‘Darkened so, yet shone the Archangel’’) is an admirable ve- 
hicle for traversing any given short stretch of the labyrinth which he inhabits. 
Within the span of a single page or paragraph he can be painstaking, fair, 
subtle, relentless, luminous. He is an extremely fair, a courteous and consider- 
ate, controversialist. The opening pages of his last chapter make as neat a 
capsule of the American organistic school of criticism and its ultimate dif- 
ficulties as I have yet seen. Mr. Krieger is a master of the terms and the 
relations for constructing such a capsule. But he knows also that the dif- 
ficulties arise not merely from the weakness of the criticism—that they are 
deeply inherent in the literary problem itself. And so Mr. Krieger will not be 
surprised if a “‘Platonist’”’ (a Platonist who is thought capable of having cor- 
rupted one of the once stauncher Manichaeans among the new critics) 
should see over-all projections of the same difficulties in the Manichaean ar- 
rangements and, while admiring the argument in parts, should not believe 
that it makes a really consistent or viable whole. 

In his opening chapter (p. 19 especially) Mr. Krieger has set up the no- 
tion, stacked the cards to the effect, that “‘vision” means the “tragic” view 
of things, the recognition of stark absurdity in the universe. Vision is hence 
the opposite of ethical system, of moral commitment, and presumably of any 
ideas about physical or metaphysical order. The vision of absurdity is sup- 
posed to have in it something direct, felt and self-proving, and hence earned 
and honest. But ideas of order are miraculous, Platonic, unearned, probably 
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dishonest. Here, to say the least, is an abeyance of ordinary verbal usage. 
In the classic account, the reconciliation at the end of tragedy is both structure 
and vision. “Vision’”’ normally means a seeing of something, not of nothing. 

One may wish to stop and argue a little with Mr. Krieger that it is 
impossible to formulate any “vision” of absurdity without its becoming to 
that extent a vision and hence an order. It is impossible for anybody to 
theorize in so ruthless a way against “Platonists’” without becoming just 
as Platonic as they are. Maybe we shall have to distinguish between bright 
Platonists and dark Platonists. But they will enjoy exactly the same footing 
with respect to the literary object. There is a question, not whether a poet 
(or his critic) has or has not committed himself to an idea, a “stance,” but 
whether he has committed himself to this one or that one. Mr. Krieger him- 
self is quite frank about his own stance (I mean in this book and for the end 
of writing this book). One must assume that the speaker in the book is one 
of those “‘sadder’’ people mentioned on page 21. 


I acknowledge that, in support of this view of thematics, I must deny that the existen- 
tial world—the world of felt human experience—can be anything less than a bewilder- 
ing complex of seeming contradictions . . . how can any more systematic view of it . . . 
avoid, in its inadequacy, doing this world a grevious injustice? (p. 242) 


Formalized and doctrinal Manichaeism in a poet or a critic means, I take 
it, that he wishes evil to be fully and deliberately opposed to good and given 
a just chance against it. But now appears the joker in the Manichaean 
philosophy—no other than the figure of Ahab. Mr. Krieger seems to suppose 
that in Ahab, the Manichaean who matures into a Demonist, he is dealing 


only with a special, subversive instance of Manichaeism. But Melville’s 
vision is more universal than that. The truth is that Ahab looks a good deal 
more like a type instance. For evil is strife, division, disorder. And the de- 
liberate opposition of disorder to order is disorder. Demonism is not only the 
usual and plausible—it is the metaphysically entailed—upshot of Manichae- 
ism. “The existential,” as Mr. Krieger says, “takes its revenge by plunging 
the protagonist into the demonic” (p. 262). Even “inaction” can serve “totally 
and fatally” as a “most committed form of action” (p. 266). Mr. Krieger 
himself, sweetly and lucidly reasonable in each successive phase of his 
tortuous course, is perhaps as difficult to pursue as the white whale. But he is 
revealed in the denouement as the violent Ahab of his own book and universe. 
I would not put on the superior mask of seeming to say that Mr. Krieger him- 
self does not know this. 

In my desire to stress Mr. Krieger’s ideas, I have delayed saying that the 
book has eight chapters. The first weaves themes of tragic opposition and 
irony from Hegel, Kierkegaard, and Nietzsche toward that equation of ethics 
with falsehood and of vision with chaos to which I have alluded. Chapters 
Two through Seven use this perspective to discuss novels of Gide, Lawrence, 
Malraux, Silone, Mann, Kafka, Camus, Conrad, Melville, and Dostoevsky. 
I am far from being evenly qualified to comment on these chapters, and I 
doubt that the proliferation of detailed counter-essays on so many special 
topics is desirable in a review. There is much brilliance and interest here which 
may well enough harmonize with the over-all philosophy, but which need 
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not be conceived as demonstrating it. The eighth and last chapter proceeds 
from that gemlike synopsis of “Recent Criticism” which I have already 
praised to the perplexities of ““Thematics” and the “Existentialist Dilemma” 
with which I have been mainly concerned. 
W. K. Wimsatt, Jr. 
Yale University 


Stupres 1n Worps. By C. S. Lewis. Cambridge: The University Press, 1960. 

Pp. vii+ 240. $3.95. 

Brilliant and learned as C. S. Lewis is, he can sometimes be very disappointing. 
The fault is ours, perhaps, for admiration built up over the past thirty years 
may have led us to expect too much. His new book is full of paradoxes; it is 
learned, based on apparently sound old-line philology, but riddled with ideas 
which linguistically are either truisms or errors. It is a book which invites 
reflection, but sober thought can make some of his pages seem banal and others 
lively and provocative. Disappointment comes because at times the book 
seems about to make a real contribution to the vexed study of Semantics, but 
in the end it falls short. Yet the reader has been entertained and often stimu- 
lated during the reading, and in all likelihood even the most sophisticated 
linguist will enjoy the book while being disappointed by it. The trouble stems 
from the audience level at which Studies in Words is directed; it was written 
for Cambridge undergraduates, or better, revised from a series of lectures. 
As such it is largely successful, and perhaps as a semipopular presentation 
should not be reviewed in the pages of this journal. 

The plan of the book is not complex, for it is based on a procedure which 
anyone interested in language at some time has followed in one form or other. 
He traces the meaning of a word from its earliest observable meaning or 
meanings through the various modifications and changes it has undergone 
during its history, leading to its modern complexity. The list of words he has 
chosen to subject to this process contains three Germanic words, sad, wit, and 
free, and five borrowed words, nature, sense, simple, conscious, and conscience. 
There is no difference in his method of treating the two groups, for loanwords 
often come with two or three full-blown meanings, and once accepted, they 
function as native words. The choice of these words gives the book its chief 
interest, for it can be seen that with them he must deal with concepts, fre- 
quently subtle ones, from areas as divergent as intellect, emotion, philosophy, 
politics, sociology, and religion. There is fascinating material here for anyone 
interested in the history of ideas, for Lewis is quite as competent in the 
philosophic distinctions involved in the various meanings of nature as he is 
in the moral and religious concepts implied by conscience. From the lexico- 
graphical point of view, it is probably true that most, but not all, of the raw 
material for the volume is to be found in the Oxford English Dictionary. 
Only seldom do we find him using OED citations without change, however, 
and it is certainly true that he has gone beyond the dictionary in several ways. 
Sometimes Lewis gives quotations drawn from his own reading which contain 
a more defining context for the word than does the OED quotation, but, more 
important, he subjects each word to a more searching analysis, with an eye 
to discovering the connections between one meaning and the next which 
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developed out of it. The OED barely analyzes, of course, and only to the ex- 
tent that it groups and categorizes meanings. Lewis’ analytic connections 
between one demonstrated meaning and another are often necessarily specu- 
lative, but his speculation is unusually acute and plausible. He is not especially 
concerned with chronology, but as far as I have been able to check him, he 
never plays fast and loose with it. 

An aspect of word development which especially interests Lewis is the 
fact that some words from other languages undergo some of the same radical 
changes in meaning that English words do. For instance, Greek eleutheros and 
Latin liberalis, both originally meaning “free, not slave,” quite independently 
developed a sense “generous,”’ as did the English word free during the Middle 
English period. This Lewis calls driving “words of different languages 
abreast.”” Although it cannot be denied that this study has considerable inter- 
est, yet Lewis never grapples with more important and more difficult cases 
where the newly developed Latin sense, say, actually comes back to influence 
the meaning of an English word borrowed from Latin at an earlier stage, a 
problem one always wonders about in studying Milton’s diction. 

However intriguing we may find the developments Lewis traces for his 
individual words, it must be admitted that the whole never adds up to more 
than the sum of the parts. His close attention to metaphor, specialization and 
degradation of meaning, and the like have revealed no new principles. Ac- 
tually, it is curious to find him, in the midst of a book in which he many times 
over demonstrates “natural” principles of language, actively protesting 
against one principle that he particularly abhors. On the weakening of 
meanings which leads to a word’s eventual ineffectiveness, a process which 
Lewis calls “‘verbicide,” he virtually waxes moralistic. There is an implied 
snobbishness in his image of “the people” snatching at “once learned words 
like sadist, inferiority-complex, romantic.” Of course it is true that these words 
are not as useful as they once were; the same is true of other favorite Lewis 
shibboleths, adolescent, contemporary, and vulgar; but they are going through a 
normal process which thousands of words have gone through in the past, 
and the language has countermechanisms to remedy the situation. Perhaps 
even in their weakened state, they will not die and be replaced by other words; 
the example of the word mice shows us that generally sloppy, cover-all usage 
has not killed the word, since its older, more precise usage in certain con- 
structions is still available to the careful speaker. The users of language being 
what they are, sloppiness in spots is probably an absolute necessity, but in- 
dividuals who choose another path will easily find another linguistic way. 

This little prejudice of Lewis’, however, is not unduly annoying as it runs 
through the book and rounds out his last chapter, although it, and in fact 
the whole last chapter, are only peripherally connected with the valuable core 
of the book. Rather than drawing conclusions from the study of his eight 
words, Lewis uses his final chapter to develop, apparently with a sense of 
novelty, a set of ideas about emotive and emotional language which Stuart 
Chase’s popular books made current many years ago. The last three pages 
make a sensible and plaintive appeal for less malice in critical writing. These 
this reviewer has duly noted; therefore let me perorate unmaliciously by 
saying that Studies in Words is only a little this side of excellent when taken 
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at the level of its intention, but that it only whets the appetite for a more 
profound book on historical Semantics. 


JAcKSON J. CAMPBELL 
Princeton University 


Tue Worp Irony AND Its CoNTEXT, 1500-1755. By Norman Knox. Durham, 
North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1961. Pp. xv-+258. $7.50. 


Mr. Knox’s book has two great virtues; it settles questions of definition and 
usage that have been responsible for imprecisions in scholarly studies of the 
period; and it is an extremely suggestive book, offering the dictionary’s luxury 
of return and renewal. 

The heart of the book, and the most stimulating part, is the dictionary 
of uses of the word “irony” (in chapter II); but hardly less interesting are 
chapters III and IV, in which Mr. Knox samples the conventions and criticism 
of ironic techniques. In summarizing the entries in his dictionary, Mr. Knox 
finds the basic meanings of irony during his period to have been: (1) saying 
the contrary of what one means, (2) saying something other than what one 
means (not just the contrary), (3) blame by praise or praise by blame, and 
(4) a number of vague significations such as ridicule or satire. With the ex- 
ception of this last, which is an English contribution, these meanings have 
long histories going back to Cicero, Quintilian, and Aristotle. The summary, 
however, hardly prepares one for the exfoliation of meanings in the dictionary 
itself and in the subsequent chapters. In these chapters Mr. Knox’s distinc- 
tions are clear, and his path is relatively straight and easy to follow; he has 
not allowed himself to go beyond the descriptive limits of his study, but 
neither has he limited the suggestiveness of his findings by dogmatic conclu- 
sions. His exempla point toward new conventions and usages, new meanings 
and connotations. But the reader is invited to find his own pattern. 

The final chapter attempts to pin down the meanings of two confusing 
words, “banter” and “raillery,” which one can now use with greater safety, 
The main distinction seems to be that raillery is more rhetorical, banter more 
playful. Not that the result is very clear-cut: even with these careful defini- 
tions, sense 2 of raillery comes very close to sense 1 (the important sense) of 
banter: the creation of a “verbal fiction,” a special fantasy world. But we 
can expect no clear lines where fuzziness was a characteristic of the use of 
these words. 

I have reservations mainly about the first chapter and the first two 
sections of the second, which are partially repetitious. Mr. Knox’s procedure 
here is successively to fill in and refine upon a basic outline (the four meanings 
I have listed) ; a single coverage would have been sufficient. Moreover, the ac- 
count of modern senses of irony in the first chapter is inadequate and, for 
that matter, unnecessary; drawn almost entirely from David Worcester’s 
Art of Satire, an admirable but impressionistic study, it fits oddly into so 
scholarly a book. Worcester’s interpretation of romantic irony, blandly ac- 
cepted by Mr. Knox, is suspect, to say the least; and stopping with Worcester, 
Mr. Knox makes no mention of the extreme interpretations of irony by 
Empson, Brooks, Wimsatt, Frye, and others. Presumably Mr. Knox included 
this section to lay ground for Augustan anticipations of twentieth-century 
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definitions, which he points out from time to time. With a very few exceptions, 
however, the book is intelligent throughout. 

Though the book’s coverage extends back to 1502 and the earliest known 
translation of the Latin ironia into English as “yronye,” it has as its real 
subject the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, when irony be- 
came a dominant literary mode and consequently English critics began to 
think about it. Mr. Knox’s sources are mainly of two kinds: dictionaries and 
rhetoric books; a third is the ironic work itself when the author happens to 
apply the word “ironic” to it. Inevitably his sources give him some overly 
self-conscious, crude, and obvious examples—for instance, Smollett telling us 
that his characters are being ironic—and occasionally Mr. Knox is drawn into 
the absurdity of having to cite Deane Swift as proof that his uncle’s Argument 
against Abolishing Christianity is ironic, or of doubting that Lucian’s ironic 
defenses are ironic because he never said so himself. The major question is, 
of course, how definition relates to practice. Mr. Knox’s approach does not 
allow him to explore this question, but so far as I can see the critical coverage 
of Augustan ironic practice was surprisingly thorough. 

It is not surprising that signs of a transition are apparent in Mr. Knox’s 
materials, since the period covered takes irony from its partial, local use in 
controversy to its total use in the novels of Fielding, where the two parts of 
the irony, “the contrary” and “what one means,” or the praise and the 
blame, have become the appearance and the reality of experience. All that 
Mr. Knox says on the subject is that ‘“‘certain characters of Fielding fused 
irony and the illusion of fiction in a way that permanently influenced both the 
world of satire and the world of the novel’ (p. 99). He cannot get very in- 
volved with any but the rhetorical function of irony, since his sources are 
rhetoric books and his subject is elsewhere. But he does raise the question, 
repeatedly and tantalizingly, and so I shall try to piece together the transi- 
tion from his evidence. 

The main shift of emphasis in the period is from irony as a rhetorical 
device to irony as a vehicle of psychological, cognitive, even metaphysical 
meaning. As a rhetorical device, irony influences an audience in order to con- 
vey a moral, presenting the reader with the discrepancy between what he is 
and what he ought to be. As a psychological device, it presents the discrepancy 
between what a character thinks he is and what he is. And as a metaphysical 
device, it presents the discrepancy between the apparent and the real for the 
pur pose of establishing the real (as opposed to the rhetorical purpose of proving 
a point). The transition appears in the development (1) from incidental to 
sustained irony, and (2) from irony operative on an ideal to that operative 
on a character; in short from device to attitude, from verbal to dramatic 
irony. And in general this progression traces the movement from satire to 
novel as the dominant literary form. 

1. The Augustan sense of decorum, which included consistency, must 
have played an important part in curtailing the use of irony as a local device. 
One of Mr. Knox’s conclusions is that “people became increasingly conscious 
that irony could be the informing principle of a fairly long piece of writing, and 
in such writing they saw the necessity of sustaining both the ironic point of 
view and the ironic mask to the end” (p. 185). Consistency leads to a greater 
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sense of probability; the sustained point of view develops logically into a 
fictitious character, and the irony appears to be less a device for persuasion 
than a point of view brought to bear on reality. 

With the decorum of a sustained irony goes the idea of the mask of 
gravity as the proper ironic pose. The pose of the incidental ironist was 
characteristically accomplished by the curled lip, “that laughing sneer’ which 
a correspondent to the Gentleman’s Magazine uses to prove that Christ was 
not an ironist (p. 117), or “the malignant Grin’ to which Thomas Gordon 
refers (p. 143). Shaftesbury and the Augustans in general associated this with 
controversial irony, preferring for higher flights the grave irony of Cervantes 
and Swift, which in practice was usually the high burlesque or mock-heroic 
(a form of blame by praise). This mask produces the impression so necessary 
to Fielding’s conception of the novel, of neutrality and authority, as opposed 
to the old satirist’s disreputable, prejudiced, limited vision. 

We can define Fielding’s ironic attitude as a contrast between a limited 
and conventional view and a more inclusive one. As a novelistic device this 
is very different from Richardson’s inclusiveness, his gathering of a great mass 
of minutiae and particulars within a narrow compass, in which to submerge 
the reader. When Mr. Knox remarks that Trott-Plaid (of the Jacobite’s 
Journal) comes alive by Fielding’s giving him a wife and an ass, he is positing 
the Richardsonian realism of particularity (if we accept the dubious view that 
Trott-Plaid “‘comes alive’’). This is one way to realism, and a way that does 
play its part in Fielding’s novels; but it is not the characteristic way of irony. 
The end of the Richardsonian solution is the reader’s identifying himself with 
the speaker (Pamela or Clarissa), as in the case of Defoe’s Shortest Way with 
the Dissenters, and so the defeat (or failure) of irony. (In this sense Swift’s 
irony too may be thought to fail—or perhaps transcend itselfi—in Gulliver’s 
fourth voyage.) Irony holds the reader at some distance from the action: 
as Rebecca Parkin has noted, it “implies a sophisticated reader and a sophis- 
ticated poet, together with an awareness and acceptance, on the part of both, 
of their sophisticated status” (The Poetic Workmanship of Alexander Pope 
[1955], p. 31). But the air of artifice is compensated for by the sanity of the 
exposition, the clarity and, in that sense, realism of the picture—the impres- 
sion that the author is aware of more than one aspect of his subject. The 
“reality” generated by Fielding’s irony is a kind of control, a depth of under- 
standing: what Ian Watt calls “realism of assessment.” We might distinguish 
between reality as truth, as the placing of something in a proper, a true 
relationship to everything else in the world; and reality as authenticity. 

2. But if the use of an ironic pose earns the reader’s confidence and belief, 
it also creates a kind of psychological complexity verging on realism when 
applied consistently to a character. As Mr. Knox observes, “people became 
increasingly conscious in the second quarter of the eighteenth century that 
an author could present in an ironic way not only arguments and opinions 
but also—and most important—characters and action” (p. 185). Mr. Knox’s 
book reveals the constantly humanizing tendency of irony in this period: 
simple concession (accepting the opponent’s point of view), fallacious argu- 
ment, and high burlesque (both mad extensions of the enemy’s own logic) 
are all moving in the direction of an imitation of the enemy—allowing him 
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to speak for himself, or take himself at his own evaluation—and so toward the 
presentation of character instead of an abstract idea. 

Strange things happen when irony is applied consistently and evenly to 
a character. In Joseph Andrews Lady Booby’s mock-heroic utterances 
(“Whither doth this violent passion hurry us! What meanness do we submit 
to from its impulse!’’) not only set her lust in relief but demonstrate her self- 
delusion (she is talking to herself here), and reveal the unhappy woman who 
sees her petty affair as a great Didoesque love. Again Mrs. Slipslop “at last 
gave up Joseph and his cause, and with a triumph over her passion highly 
commendable” went off to get drunk. Here there is no question of the ironic 
praise contributed by the author: but what it says in its context is that she 
felt that she had triumphed and should be commended. The mock-heroic of 
Jonathan Wild works in the same way, except that self-delusion is mixed with 
aspiration to a false ideal, “greatness.’’ Whether from the character’s own lips 
or those of the commentator, the irony tends to become an expression of the 
character’s psychology. 

The great model for this function of irony is Don Quixote. Mr. Knox 
points out that Cervantes was considered in the eighteenth century to be 
“father and unrivalled model of the true mock-heroic”’ (Joseph Warton, 
Essay on Pope {1806}, 1, 242-43; Knox, p. 168), and the usual example cited 
for consistency and the sustaining of irony through a whole work (p. 176). 
Cervantes’ irony lies in his accepting the premise of chivalry, that the world 
is full of giants and forlorn maidens, while playing it out against the real 
windmills and country wenches. But when the irony is embodied in an old 
scarecrow of a man who thinks he is a knight errant, the two parts of the 
irony become his illusion (a madness or an idealism) and his real situation. 
But Quixote is also a satiric device which reflects both his own individualistic 
folly and the cruelty of the reality he tries to change. At length the worlds 
of knight-errantry and of inns and windmills are no longer mutually exclusive, 
and the reader concludes that both parts of the irony contain elements of truth. 

Mr. Knox quotes a significant passage from Fielding’s preface to David 
Simple which makes a similar point. It is true, Fielding explains, that Cer- 
vantes, Pope, and Butler sometimes “‘set before us the odious instead of the 
amiable”; but “of this the authors themsel s seem so sensible, that they 
endeavour to deceive the reader by false glosses and colours, and by the help 
of irony at least to represent the aim and design of their heroes [i.e., their vil- 
lains] in a favourable and agreeable light” (cited, p. 140). Now we have taken 
Fielding’s mock sympathy for the lecherous Lady Booby as both irony and 
an expression of her thoughts about herself: but there is also a third effect, 
which Empson characterizes when he says that Fielding ‘seems to leave room 
for the ideas he laughs at” (Some Versions of Pastoral, p. 197). His irony tends 
to encompass both what it denies and what it affirms: we take the heroic 
level as a possibility that there is more to Lady Booby after all than merely 
a caricature of a lecherous woman. While this is a very slight impression 
indeed as concerns Lady Booby, Empson finds what he calls “double irony” 
as a controlling principle in Tom Jones (Kenyon Review, xx [1958], 218-19). 
We might call this either/or, both/and irony, which gives some credence to 
both “the contrary” and “what one means,” or to the blame and the praise. 
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When Fielding says that Black George, who has just stolen Tom’s money, 
really does love Tom, he is having it both ways: there is a sense in which Black 
George does love him, even if, at the moment, he loves money more. While 
single irony implies the author’s grasp of all circumstances and eventualities, 
with the proper subordination of the false to the true, double irony suggests 
a greater tolerance, a delicate poise, or simply uncertainty. The effect is 
close to the unsubordinated copia of Richardsonian realism, and so a move- 
ment away from “realism of assessment.” 

Fielding was not impervious to the success as well as to the virtues of 
other kinds of realism than his own. The general impression given by Tom 
Jones is very different from that of Joseph Andrews. We recognize the 
Richardsonian signs at once: more facts, more information about everything, 
more extenuating circumstances recorded, and more different motives and 
attitudes to choose from, all create a general plenitude. The irony helps to 
create this impression: instead of a single statement (such as the one concern- 
ing Black George) Fielding gives us two or more statements, some very 
plausible. Here are Mrs. Wilkins’ reasons for obeying Allworthy: “Such was 
[1] the discernment of Mrs. Wilkins, and such [2] the respect she bore her 
master, [3] under whom she enjoyed a most excellent place, that her scruples 
gave way to his peremptory commands. . . . ” Or we are told why Tom avoids 
a fight with Blifil: “ . . . for besides that [1] Tommy Jones was an inoffensive 
lad amidst all his roguery, and [2] really loved Blifil, [3] Mr. Thwackum being 
always the second of the latter, would have been sufficient to deter him.” 
Substantiating the apparent multiplicity of motive is the author’s pose of 
ignorance: “I know not for what reason” Jenny jumps up when Mrs. Partridge 
enters the room where she and Partridge are studying Latin. Wherever we 
turn we encounter the word “perhaps,” or phrases such as “a matter not so 
easily to determine.’’ We are even given lists of motives which are equally 
valid: Jenny spreads the word of Allworthy’s generous sentence upon her 
“partly perhaps as a sacrifice to her own pride, and partly from the more 
prudent motive of reconciling her neighbors to her, and silencing their clam- 
ours.” “But,” he continues, “though this latter view, if she indeed had it...” 
(italics mine). All of this is the counterpart of the doubt, confusion, and 
muddle that characterize the nonironic Richardsonian realism. 

It is easy enough to take “Black George really loved Tom” as a double 
irony, but in the cases where Fielding lists more than one possibility and 
says, “Take them all,” we see through his pose of the Socratic ironist dep- 
recating his powers while in perfect control of his puppets. Most passages 
of multiple motives or interpretations, whatever the author’s protestations, 
resolve into a single irony. In the examples concerning Wilkins and Tom 
above, (1) and (2) are commendable motives, but (3) is prudential, and it 
has the effect of exposing the other two as rationalizations. All of the author’s 
alternatives simply point to the ironic recognition that Wilkins obeys out 
of fear for her position and that Tom is shy of the birch. Again the author’s 
ignorance is surely a mock-ignorance when he meditates on the motive of 
Allworthy’s friend for recommending Thwackum as a tutor: “doubtless” 
because of Thwackum’s qualifications of learning and religion, “though in- 
deed” the friend was M.P. for a borough controlled by Thwackum’s family. 
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The author is revealing a discrepancy between words (or rationalizations) 
and deeds that is not unlike the exposure of Square behind Molly Seagrim’s 
arras. He asks his reader to pass judgment on Wilkins, Tom, and the friend 
of Allworthy. But the very recording of multiple motives and qualifying 
clauses invites the reader to embrace them in his assessment. Prudence is 
made to appear no longer a ruling passion but only one aspect of a multifaceted 
personality. To take an extremely rhetorical use of irony: Dr. Blifil’s failure 
to debauch Bridget “‘was owing either [1] to his religion, as is most probable, 
or [2] to the purity of his passion, which was fixed on [3] those things which 
matrimony only, and not criminal correspondence, could put him in possession 
of, or could give him title to.” The third motive shows us what “purity” 
means—and proves that both it and “religion” (as ‘“‘a way to achieve foul 
ends by proper means”) are also prudential motives. Each corroborates a 
villainous character; but together they suggest the complexity of experiential 
reality. 

“Double irony” is Fielding’s technique for generating this complexity, 
and the mitigating forces that make a “mixed” character, without succumbing 
to what he considered the chaos that accompanied Richardson’s method. His 
irony remains essentially rhetorical and psychological. As A. D. McKillop 
has put it, in Fielding’s novels the discrepancy between appearance and reality 
“is not treated as an ultimate metaphysical problem, as in Don Quixote. 
Fielding is not trying to present or to pluck out the heart of a mystery; he is 
continuously corroborating a. position which he has made clear from the 
first...” (“Some Recent Views of Tom Jones,’’ College English, xx1 [1959], 
19). Fielding acknowledges and unfolds the infinite complexity of the world, 
but he employs a method which enables him to do this without precluding 
assessment. And so the situation of Fielding’s fiction is very close to the 
reality of experience: we are always passing judgment or having to make an 
attempt at doing so, and yet we are (or should be) aware of how little we ac- 
tually have to base our judgments on. 

The lesson of Mr. Knox’s book is that the ironic pose or tone, when 
applied to extended experience, creates one of the two or three tones that 
have come to be associated with the English novel—the tone that passes from 
Fielding to Austen to Thackeray, and even with modifications to James and 
Joyce. Fielding may be the chief transitional figure, as Mr. Knox suggests 
and I have attempted to show; but the evidence of Mr. Knox’s book also 
points to the inevitability with which the Augustan experimentation with 
irony led to extended ironic fictions and so to the ironic novel. 


RONALD PAULSON 
University of Illinois 


THE UNTUNING OF THE SKY. IDEAS OF Music IN ENGLISH POETRY, 1500-1700. 
By John Hollander. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1961. Pp. 467 
(17 plates). $8.50. 


The title, The Untuning of the Sky, drawn from the last line of Dryden’s 
“Song for St. Cecilia’s Day,” means, as Professor Hollander has pointed out 
on page 19, “‘a de-mythologizing of poetry’s view of music.” Because the proc- 
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ess is a vast and complex undertaking, the project should be considered in 
the terms in which the author himself has described it: 


When he concluded his “Song for St. Cecilia’s Day,” of 1687 with “And MUSICK 
shall untune the Sky,” Dryden was referring to the Final Trump of the Last Judgment. 
But in the course of the following discussion, I have allowed “the untuning of the sky” 
to stand for the gradual process of change reflected in the poetry therein studied. I 
shall attempt to draw connections between the various stages of this process and the 
successive changes in the practice and theory of poetry, as they seem relevant, along 
the way. And I shall try to show how the poetry of the period under consideration 
employs the musical ideologies of the climates of opinion that surround their composi- 
tion much as it employs political or religious ideologies. . . . 


In chapters I and II, Hollander defines and explains the two kinds of 
music—speculative and mundane—on which he bases his analysis. Musica 
speculativa is the body of facts and ideas pertinent to space, to the spheres, 
to the cosmos, as expressed in terms of celestial harmony: the planets wheeling 
in their orbs, the hierarchies of choiring angels. It represents, therefore, 
systems of religious and philosophic thought current at various stages of 
man’s history. Musica mundana is the body of facts and ideas pertinent to 
theories of musical composition and performance. In discussing how these 
concepts began, developed, and were integrated in a system for analyzing 
poetry, Hollander draws examples from the literature of Greek, Roman, and 
early Christian civilizations. During the initial stages in which we see 
Hollander’s system in operation, musica speculativa appears to contribute a 
larger share of poetic creativity than does musica mundana. 

Chapters III and IV demonstrate the application of Hollander’s new 
technique to a large number of English poems written in the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. No single poet is subjected to a full and 
complete analysis; but excerpts from the works of Chaucer, Skelton, Spenser, 
Sidney, Drayton, Chapman, and Shakespeare (among others) pass under 
review, and receive new and interesting interpretation. The section on 
Shakespeare points to trends in recent criticism attempting to explain how 
the bard utilized the two kinds of music in the development of his dramaturgy. 
G. Wilson Knight’s “symboliste notion” and his “naive treatment of 16th 
century music” had prevented that critic from recognizing Shakespeare’s 
intelligent use of speculative and mundane music, and “worst of all,’ his 
“amazingly original contributions to musica speculativa.”’ Hollander re- 
interprets excerpts from Richard II, Julius Caesar, The Merchant of Venice, 
and Twelfth Night, and concludes the chapter with a reference to the “almost 
supernatural music” associated with the “great themes of reconciliation and 
transformation” of Antony and Cleopatra. The tantalizing glimpses of Hol- 
lander’s new approach to Shakespeare but makes the reader wish for a fuller 
view. 

Chapter V treats of seventeenth-century authors. Because the jacket of 
the book advertises that “At a Solemn Musick” has been particularly 
“illuminated,” or because the fresh approach to passages from Donne, Wither, 
Bunyan, Traherne, Crashaw, and others led me to anticipate a new and unique 
interpretation of the most musical of musical poets, Milton, I was a little dis- 
appointed in Hollander’s conclusions. True, Spaeth, Spitzer, Hutton, Allen, 
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and the unpublished essay by Darkey left little to be said of “At a Solemn 
Musick”; but Hollander’s deduction that in this poem, Milton “seems almost 
to be vonsecrating his life and art to a purpose figured forth as a liturgical 
one,” did not require the invention of new critical apparatus. Some years ago 
Ross had observed that Milton had employed a “liturgical surrogate.”” And 
long before Ross, C. S. Lewis had described the writing of Paradise Lost as 
the “performance of a ritual.”” To comment upon Hollander’s analysis of 
“Sweet Echo” from Comus and of a passage from Paradise Lost would occupy 
more space than a book review affords. His conclusion that Milton recognized 
and fused musica speculativa und musica mundana confirms a view implicit 
in Spaeth’s Milton’s Knowledge of Music. This is not a new idea. 

The final chapter, VI, discusses how Dryden’s utilization of the two 
kinds of music untuned the sky. Icon by icon, the “Song for St. Cecilia’s 
Day” and “Alexander’s Feast” are subjected to careful scrutiny and interpre- 
tation. The weight of evidence is impressive. Reason and enlightenment threw 
a much needed perspective over the “ouaint” ideas associated with musica 
speculativa: 


The “Song for St Cecilia’s Day” . . . untuned the sky in the sense that it . . . rendered 
the notion of heavenly music. . . as trivial as it rendered silent the singing spheres. 


Well persuaded, but not who!ly trusting so sweeping a verdict, I pondered 
again the conclusion. Dryden had rendered silent the singing spheres! Was 
not musica speculativa subject to mutability? At length I closed the volume 
und by seme concatenation of events attended a reading of Dylan Thomas’ 
Under Milk Wood then being performed at the Circle in the Square. Toward 
the end of the first half, shortly before the intermission, the Voices chanted a 
hymn to spring. Beginning with soft rustlings, the lyrical references describ- 
ing the onrush of the season ascended in a mounting crescendo to burst at 
Il--gth into full-throated exuberance. The technical device which sparked the 
climax of all this emotional and imaginative tension was—of all things, a 
utilization of musica speculatival—a reference to the music of the spheres as 
having been “heard distinctly over Milk Wood.” 

The thundering applause which followed this hymn did nothing to quiet 
the doubts welling up in my mind relative to Dryden’s silencing of the singing 
spheres. Obviously Dylan Thomas and the Welsh villagers he represented had 
been unaware of or had chosen to disregard the untuning of the sky. Ob- 
viously the New York audience, innoculated with ideas concerning space 
exploration and sound waves reverberating from satellite and planet, had not 
been able to resist the appeals of Milk Wood’s communion with cosmic song. 

What then was one to think of Hollander’s new system of analysis? Of 
the conclusion that Dryden had untuned the sky? 

Obviously a system so carefully planned and painstakingly established 
need not be invalidated because a conclusion it has pointed to proves 
suspect. Like a new airplane or automobile, Hollander’s critique consists of a 
vast number of integrated mechanisms, and thus requires testing, adjustment, 
and perhaps even a redesigning of specific parts before it becomes fully 
operative. Before Hollander’s success may be appraised, therefore, it may be 
necessary to subject the poetry from Dryden to Dylan Thomas to the new 
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analysis, to discover whether the utilization of musica speculativa in Under 
Milk Wood was an exception to the general trend in poetic, or the symptom 
of a new revitalization of the concept. Furthermore, the works of the major 
poets, Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton, and of at least some of the 
minor poets, such as Donne and Dryden, ought to be subjected to a more 
exhaustive analysis than has been applied to them in the Untuning of the Sky. 
Hollander but sampled the works of the poets he discussed, limiting his selec- 
tion to “poems relevant to music.”’ That his choice was arbitrary is suggested 
by the fact that he did not include among the “poems relevant to music” 
Milton’s sonnet to Lawes. Arbitrary selection inevitably raises the doubt 
that the evidence employed was assembled for the express purpose of proving 
the author’s contention. 

On a much lower level of evaluation, it might be observed that Hollan- 
der’s book deserved a better plan of organization. The subject matter is 
divided into six parts, six chapters, arranged in chronological sequence. There 
is no objection to chronological treatment. It should provide the best pos- 
sible method for unfolding an evolutionary pattern, particularly of tracing 
the progressive stages of relationship between two arts. Wherever in Hol- 
lander’s book time-sequence is clear, his method seems logical. All too often 
the thread of continuity is lost. For within the chapters, the author has 
abandoned time-sequence for the questionable advantages of topical discus- 
sion. Thus in a chapter headed, “What Passion Cannot Music Raise and 
Quell?” there are numerous subsections, each provided with a highly poetic 
subtitle. One of these, “The Guises of Orpheus,”’ contains an explanation of 
Descartes’ theory of the passions, a discussion of Jeremy Collier’s “Of 
Musick,” a consideration of Sandys’ rejection of aspects of platonism; and 
following directly in the same chapter but under the heading “Text and 
Melody: Neoclassicism,” is a passage dealing with Sir Thomas More’s li- 
turgical music in Utopia. Such mingling of chronological and topical discus- 
sion may present no obstacles to readers who are familiar with the subject 
matter; but to the less informed, such insertion of topical treatment in an 
over-all chronological arrangement is misleading and confusing. 

A similarly unjustified mingling of systems characterizes the index. 
Proper names and some topics are listed, as might be expected, alphabetically; 
but other subjects, if listed at all, appear in arbitrarily chosen places. While 
it is easy, thus, to find several pages on which the alphabetically listed 
nightingale is discussed, it requires a scent for buried treasure to locate the 
treatment of the significant analogue linking rhetorical trope to musical 
idiom. In a volume explaining “‘poetry’s view of music” such a discussion 
might be expected to be listed under one or all of the particular terms, “rhet- 
oric,” “trope,” or “idiom,” describing it. Not one of these is to be found in 
the alphabetical position in which it should be designated. But the table of 
contents includes among the subtitles of chapter IV, the heading “Music and 
rhetoric’ —proving that the topic was regarded as important. Guided by the 
table of contents, the reader may discover in the index under “Music,” the 
subtopic, “Music and linguistic analysis.”” Pursuing further, under the listing 
“and,” the term “and rhetoric” ultimately appears. In a volume destined to 
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perform among its many services the function of a reference book, it is 
lamentable that the index is so poor. 

The format, otherwise, is adequate and attractive. The blue cloth- 
covered hardback, lush plates, quality—paper, comfortable-size print— 
justify the price. Readers dependent upon teacher or student stipends may 
have to examine the contents in the library or wait for a paperback, which I 
trust will soon be forthcoming. The bibliography is excellent. Libraries should 
take note that this book may be in great demand. 

While Hollander’s over-all accomplishment may be held in question, his 
vision, initiative, and effort are to be commended. He has undertaken a vast 
project and achieved a remarkable degree of success. A new system of aesthetic 
may require for its launching the labor of more than one man, of more than 
a generation of men! Hollander has defined origins, invented a method, 
pointed a way. No small achievement! 


Witta McCune Evans 
Hunter College 


THe ANGLO-Saxons. Studies in Some Aspects of Their History and Culture, 
presented to Bruce Dickins. Edited by Peter Clemoes. London: Bowes 
& Bowes, 1959. Pp. 322. 35s. 


One does not expect to be startled by novel conclusions in a book on the Old 
English period. Nevertheless, the present volume contains much fresh and 
solid work that makes it “required reading” for any Anglo-Saxonist. It 
honors a scholar of many interests, wide knowledge, a keen eye for the im- 
portant detail, and honest devotion to the field. The contents appropriately 
touch, in notes as short as five pages and articles as long as thirty-six, on 
Anglian political history, relations between England and Scandinavia, 
architecture, jewelry, place names, bibliography, and a number of textual and 
’ dialectal problems, as well as some literary ones. The majority go into deep 
and even remote pockets where not many of us usually venture—being none 
the less relevant for that. The eighteen contributions are followed by a 
biographical note and a chronological list of Dickins’ publications from 1912 
to 1959. 

In a short review it is impossible to treat everything fully, and one is 
tempted to select not on any absolute basis but by one’s own interests. The 
fresh use of place-name evidence may be seen in the first and last articles; 
the latter, two short notes by A. H. Smith, the former, a valuable demon- 
stration of a dialect boundary coinciding pretty closely with the valley of the 
Derwent River in Derbyshire. Using evidence mainly from local charters 
(thirteenth to fifteenth centuries) K. Cameron studies two distinctively 
West-Mercian features, “the raising of OE @ to e and the i-mutation of a 
before /+consonant” as they appear in such elements as OE esc, (ge)heg, 
and welle, and finds (see the map on p. 18) that, pretty certainly, “the eastern 
part of Derbyshire was not within the WMerc dialect area.” Cameron is 
careful to point out that place name evidence alone is not enough to establish 
the matter. Still, this study significantly confirms the boundary established 
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by the Moore-Meech-Whitehall study of 1935;! the maps of A. H. Smith? 
would appear to stand in need of revision. 

Various questions of early Anglian history are taken up. Reconsidering 
the etymology of Edinburgh, K. H. Jackson holds that Eidyn, rather than 
Max Forster’s Eadwines, is the first element, and argues plausibly that the 
obsesio Etin of 638 (Annals of Ulster) refers to the capture of a fortification 
on Edinburgh Rock by the Bernicians from the Gododdin Britons. The 
English occupation of the present “‘Lothian” is therefore dated from that 
time. 

Following up Sisam’s very important article ‘Anglo-Saxon Royal 
Genealogies,’’* F. M. Stenton examines the genealogy of “The East Anglian 
Kings of the Seventh Century,” and corrects Florence of Worcester’s scheme 
by combining what he finds in Cotton Vespasian B VI with Bede’s information, 
to arrive at a new scheme in which chronological and other difficulties have 
been removed: Aithelric is added to the sons of Eni, and Hereswith is taken 
as his wife (rather than Aithelhere’s) ; their son Aldwulf is not the brother but 
the father of Alfwald. The present pertinence of this correction is that it 
involves in all probability the man commemorated in the Sutton Hoo ship- 
burial. As Stenton remarks, ‘“‘the date of this monument is really a problem 
in Frankish numismatics,” though “it is unlikely that precise limits of date 
for the deposit will ever be drawn.”’ Stenton dismisses Anna and A2thelwald 
as kings of insufficient consequence to have deserved so splendid a cenotaph; 
and while he sees no positive evidence to speak for A:thelhere instead, he 
nevertheless suggests that “the rectification of the East Anglian pedigree 
which has been attempted here makes it easier than before to attribute the 
great cenotaph to men who wished to honour the memory of King Athel- 
here,”’ whose death he dates (following Poole) at 654. 

Dorothy Whitelock raises the question of the policy of English kings 
toward the northern Danelaw in the tenth and eleventh centuries. She calls 
attention to the traditional freedom of Northumbria from southern domina- 
tion before Athelstan’s time and its continued separatism after him, in which 
both churchmen and laymen joined. A number of hints are put together to 
show that the crown kept steady pressure, by way of appointments, grants 
of property, the holding of northern sees in plurality with southern, the avoid- 
ance of ecclesiastics trained in Northumbria, and the encouragement of 
thegns holding property in both English and Danish areas, to break down the 
political isolation of the north. Even under Cnut and Edward a policy of 
unification was pursued; but there was always the threat that this “vulner- 


1 Middle English Dialect Characteristics and Dialect Boundaries (University of 
Michigan Publications in Language and Literature, XIII), 1935. See map I facing page 
60. This represents the situation somewhat later, of course, when the boundary may 
have changed. 

2 English Place Name Elements, 1, Old English Dialect Regions (Cambridge, 1956). 
In his Gollancz Memorial Lecture (1956), Smith virtually called for studies such as 
Cameron’s: “Nor has the final pattern yet emerged of the regional distribution of im- 
portant dialect features like Mercian wella for Anglian wella ‘a spring’ ” (Proc. Brit. 
Acad., xu, 68). 

* Proc. Brit. Acad., XXXIX (1953). 
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able province” far from the center of government might be lost, or might be- 
come the basis of another Scandinavian kingdom. 

The role of A:thelfled, ““Lady of the Mercians,’”’ daughter of Alfred the 
Great, in working with her brother, Edward the Elder, to reduce the power 
and extent of the Danelaw is detailed in an interesting essay by F. T. Wain- 
wright. Acthelfled is said to have been neglected because of ‘bad publicity,” 
but it is demonstrated here that she was probably responsible for the govern- 
ment of Mercia for some years during the last illness of her husband, Ealdor- 
man AEthelred (d. 911), and that she herself ruled for seven years after him. 
Between gro and 916 she collaborated with Edward by building a series of 
fortresses (see map, p. 59) as bases of operation against the Danes. ‘The 
careful preparations of g10-16 and the dramatic campaigns of 917 and 918 
were all part of a single, coherent policy, the policy of a man with vision, 
patience, tenacity of purpose and an aptitude for war.” 

But A2thelfled was not only an able military ally; she demonstrated her 
political abilities by becoming the acknowledged leader of an anti-Norse 
coalition in the north and also of an Anglo-Celtic coalition on the Welsh 
border. Before her death in 918 this remarkable woman seems to have 
realized that Edward would “step into her shoes” in Mercia; yet she did 
nothing to oppose the unification of the realm under a king of Wessex even 
though it meant the submission of Mercia. The author suggests that the sup- 
pression of her fame, a necessary part of Edward’s policy at the time, led to 
the later neglect of her which this study seeks to correct. 

A writ from Bromfield and one from Coventry, of the time of Edward the 
Confessor, are printed for the first time in English and discussed by Florence 
E. Harmer. Each is translated and full bibliographic information is given. 
The first is of interest especially as “the only writ relating to Shropshire 
which has come down to us.” 

Connections with Iceland through legend and story are the subject of 
two short papers. That by G. Turville Petre touches on Bede, the story of 
Czdmon’s inspiration, the “Mary Saga” about the Canons of Laon, and 
Bergr Sokkason’s retelling of the story of the dragon of Christchurch. The 
second, by Margaret Ashdown, considers Icelandic accounts of Harold God- 
winson’s survival as exemplifying the genre of the sleeping hero who will return. 

English pre-Conquest churches are studied by H. M. Taylor, and illus- 
trated with three photographs and four pen sketches of walls, windows, door- 
ways, and other features. Taylor is engaged in a comprehensive survey of these 
architectural remains. This article seeks to show that careful study and in- 
terpretation of minor remains will make it possible to evaluate more truly 
the accomplishments of Anglo-Saxon architecture, whose major monuments 
have become ruins or have vanished completely. 

D. M. Wilson describes several Anglo-Saxon amulet rings, arguing that 
Franks was right, and Stephens and those who followed him wrong, in regard 
to the identity of the Bramham Moor ring as that in the National Museum 
in Copenhagen, described by Olafsson and Thorkelin. The runic inscriptions 
on this, and those on the Kingmoor ring and the British Museum agate ring, 
are all illustrated and discussed. 

As to literary themes, the monsters of Beowulf are still in the forefront. 
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Here Nora K. Chadwick, bowing a little stiffly toward J. R. R. Tolkien, 
sets out to show that the Beowulf poet was not free to create his incidents or 
invent his story, but that his theme was already long established in connec- 
tion with early Scandinavian families. The tradition of the monsters is first 
discussed and it is argued that the conception of Grendel’s mother is that of 
the English valkyrie (an earlier conception than the one which the skaldic 
poets romanticized) as “a fierce and vengeful spirit of the underworld, a 
‘slaughter-chooser.’ ’”’ The monsters in general are spirits and enemies of man- 
kind by nature. 

Scandinavian sources are next drawn upon (the usual ones and others 
not always considered by Beowulf scholars) to show that there are a great 
many parallels in this literature (some of the tales and themes already well- 
established by the eighth century) to the Grendel-like monster wandering in 
the fens, the horrid female corresponding to his mother, and flying dragons 
guarding gold in caves under waterfalls. Further, the enmity between such 
monsters and the royal line of the Gautar keeps recurring over several gene- 
rations. This kind of thing, writes Chadwick, “cannot be explained by any 
theory of floating folk-tales,” but implies some kind of “definite ritual” in- 
volving “the conquest of certain chthonic beings.” But the word “ritual” is 
immediately qualified as “‘too concrete’—and what seems to be meant is 
that such monster stories perhaps reflect earlier cult practices, apparently in- 
troduced by the Swedes from the Baltic or north Russian area. 

This surmise is then brought into connection with recent work (by Sisam, 
Whitelock, and R. L. Reynolds) on the monster literature current in Old 
English before the end of the ninth century, and in Latin as early as the 
eighth, especially in the Liber Monstrorum, which agrees with Beowulf (and 
disagrees with Gregory of Tours) in its account of Hygelac. The possibility of 
a direct connection between this literature and the monsters in Beowulf, on 
which Reynolds has been publishing, is a new line of investigation that Chad- 
wick considers very important. If it succeeds in establishing connections via 
eastern Europe with the Near East and all its monster lore, it will without 
question be important. Chadwick goes beyond this point to suggest a parallel 
in outlook and treatment, remote from anything primitive, between Beowulf 
and the Assyrian cycle of Gilgamesh. 

This pushes things, indeed, very far. Even if, in the final unifying recen- 
sion of what we know as the Beowulf, there may have been old northern 
monster stories revived and even colored by the newer Alexandrian monster 
lore (a case not yet proved), the outlook and treatment could have come al- 
together from a Christian poet imbued with a moral purpose; they hardly 
require support from Gilgamesh! Reynolds’ statement, quoted by Chadwick, 
that “the Beowulf author thumbed through the Mirabilia” is partly a matter 
of how we define “the Beowulf author.” But even if a late recensor were so 
called, the elements he would have derived directly would lie only in 
descriptive details; the narrative themes and the deeper conception of these 
monsters (as Chadwick has shown) are solidly based on northern folklore and 
belief, with some refocusing under the influence of Christian-Biblical lore 
and Classical learning. 

Chadwick concludes by bringing the Sutton Hoo find to bear on the ques- 
tion of Beowulf. It is argued that the tradition which the poet used had long 
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been known, and the story fully developed, in the milieu in which he worked: 
probably that of East Anglia, where a member of the important family of 
Wuffingas, of Swedish origin or connections, was memorialized in the rich 
ship-burial. Since many objects and motifs of decoration in the find are 
clearly Swedish, this connection seems tempting. The essay is certainly full of 
suggestion—some of it perhaps too bold, but nevertheless stimulating to 
further discussion and investigation. 

In “Two Notes on the Later Genesis,” Jean I. Young holds that the 
“Cadmon MS” (Bodleian Junius XI) was put together “on a consistent 
principle,” and that the interpolator of the Later Genesis selected what he did 
and placed it where he did to form a counterpart and antithesis to the main 
theme of Christ and Satan. It is suggested that not only the interpolator but 
the illustrator of the Later Genesis was aware of Christ and Satan, for the 
word limwestmum “of great stature” may have influenced his drawing of 
Satan as a giant. In the second note Young argues that, of the four missing 
pages of the Later Genesis, only two are likely to have contained text, and 
that the other two probably contained illustrations. Some guesses are made 
about what these might have depicted. A careful study of lineation and spac- 
ing leads to the suggestion that before the Codex was made, “the Later 
Genesis was already interpolated in the exemplar, for otherwise how could 
the spacing of illustrations and capitals have been judged with any degree of 
accuracy?” 

The editor of this volume, Peter Clemoes, has himself contributed a 
valuable essay which he offers only as prolegomena to the full critical study 
of Alfric’s work on which he is engaged. Here he seeks no more than “to 
define the main features of Alfric’s educational program and to determine 
their chronological sequence . . . by means of a survey and interpretation of 
our manuscript resources.” He accordingly sets forth the canon of the works, 
discusses chronology, and points out that Aélfric had a homiletic plan whereby 
he used the Old Testament as a storehouse of moral exempla and sought 
especially to show its typological relations to the New Testament. What has 
not been sufficiently realized, writes Clemoes, is that A’lfric had a plan, well 
organized and consistently pursued, to which not only the major works but 
also a great number of “occasional” pieces contribute. “Its controlling idea 
was universal history with Christ’s redemption of man at its centre.” Its 
author was “the best educated man of his time, who had the creative vitality 
to be his country’s foremost teacher.” One can only look forward to the 
completion of this study. 

Calling attention to the lack of “anything cast in the dramatic mould” 
in Old English literature, G. N. Garmonsway considers ‘““The Development of 
the Colloquy.” “Rejected as it was by creative literature, dialogue became 
the drudge of monastic pedagogues, and in the role of a literary Cinderella 
laboured in obscurity in monastic classrooms to help boys with their lessons.” 
The Hisperica Famina, the Ars Grammatica of Dositheus, the Hermeneumata 
and its derivatives are discussed, with a useful digest of some of the amusing 
contents of the last. There is incidental reference to A’lfric’s Colloquium, which 
“is never matched again until the vulgaria of the fifteenth century.” 

N. R. Ker, whose fine Catalogue of Manuscripts Containing Anglo-Saxon 
is now a standard work, here describes, discusses, and prints three short mid- 
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eleventh-century texts from Cotton Tiberius C I, not printed before, and hav- 
ing many details of interest. 

G. L. Brook, in “The Relation between the Textual and the Linguistic 
Study of Old English,” discusses the question of the normalization of texts: 
the value to beginners of making the text conform to the regularities of the 
grammar-book, and the danger to everyone of thus disguising the gradualness 
with which linguistic changes came about and got past the barrier of scribal 
tradition. There is also a salutary remark on the danger (as in the notorious 
case of wundini in Beowulf) of basing far-reaching conclusions on a unique 
spelling-form. 

R. M. Wilson returns to the Vespasian Psalter (whose dialect has been 
recently re-examined by Kuhn and Sisam without any great revision of the 
usual view) to look at “those characteristics which, so far as our knowledge 
goes, appear to have been more restricted” and therefore to have more value 
as dialect criteria. He compares it with other documents, both Old and Mid- 
dle English, in respect to five such phonological features, giving five tabu- 
lations of findings. His conclusions are that there may have been a closer early 
connection between Mercian and Kentish than has usually been assumed; 
that consequently the ascription of a definite provenance of the dialect of the 
Vespasian Psalter must wait until the gloss can be more firmly dated to the 
first or to the second haif of the ninth century; that even if Mercian, it is not 
necessarily West Mercian; and that even if it were taken as WMerc., other 
texts could not be lightly classified as such because of similarities in individual 
features to the Vespasian Psalier—in short, that the complex of features 
must be considered; and that in any case, linguistic evidence can be used 
only secondarily in localizing OE texts. This last will generally be admitted 
today, though it was not so in the past. Wilson’s careful demonstration is a 
welcome caution. 

The field of Old English has been, in some parts, very thoroughly cul- 
tivated. On many questions, indeed, research has come to a standstill and 
one sees a certain amount of sometimes querulous resifting that does not ad- 
vance us noticeably. What we now need is, first, the kind of criticism which 
seeks not to prove anything but merely to establish clearly what we do and 
what we do not know about one subject or another; and, following this 
assessment, to seek out what gleams of evidence we can from the corners and 
edges that have been neglected hitherto. This kind of labor is difficult and 
often undramatic. Sometimes its results are not obviously related to the 
main problems. But gradually they bring things into better focus or open new 
vistas, and prepare for truer syntheses in the future. A number of the articles 
in this volume, like so many of Bruce Dickins’ own, perform this valuable 
function. 

Freperic G. Cassipy 
University of Wisconsin 


ARTHURIAN LITERATURE IN THE MIDDLE AGEs: A COLLABORATIVE HisTory. 
Edited by Roger Sherman Loomis. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1959. Pp. 
xvi+ 594 (8 plates). $10.10. 


J. D. Bruce accomplished in 1923 a prodigious task in his study of the evolu- 
tion of Arthurian romance to the beginning of the fourteenth century. The 
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same task has been undertaken by thirty scholars in the volume under re- 
view, and yet the general editor, like Bruce, must have faced Homeric 
difficulties in the production of this remarkable book. To be sure, Professor 
Loomis wrote only seven chapters out of the forty-one which make up this 
history, but he organized and directed the whole of the survey, and the edi- 
torial work is apparent throughout. No group of thirty scholars can collabo- 
rate easily or punctually, and it might be supposed, though there are few 
evidences of it in the text, that a group of Arthurians would be more than 
usually unwilling to yield to organizational necessities, the matters with 
which they deal being still so disputatious. It is greatly to the credit of all of 
them, and particularly of the general editor, that so excellent a book is now 
in our hands, and to the credit of the Clarendon Press that it is so handsome. 
It will not be adequately reviewed, for few scholars outside the list of con- 
tributors have the special learning to criticize it well. The present reviewer is 
not among those few. 

The method of approach and the merit of the essays vary widely, as is 
to be expected. In fact, though the book can with reason be called Arthurian 
Literature in the Middle Ages, its subjects are varied—folklore, mythology, 
political and cultural history, art history, and, finally, literature. It would be 
inappropriate to expect literary criticism at all points. Because the question 
of origins is still the liveliest subject of debate and because it is still closely 
related to the meaning of the various romances, a large part of this book is 
devoted to sources and to the transmission of the tales. There are seven 
chapters on pre-Geoffrey material, five of them on Welsh texts. These same 
texts of necessity enter the discussion of the various separate legends. Pro- 
fessor Loomis explains in the preface that the advance in Celtic studies since 
Bruce’s book appeared and the fact that even among Arthurian scholars there 
are still many who cannot read Welsh make such an emphasis advisable. 
There are chapters on Geoffrey, Wace, Layamon’s Brut, the Tristan cycle, 
Chrétien, the Perceval and Grail cycle, the Vulgate cycle, the Merlin legends, 
the Breton lais, the Troubadours, Arthurian romances in Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, Holland, Scandinavia, England, a separate chapter on Sir Gawain and 
the Green Knight, and one on Malory, and a concluding chapter by the editor 
on “Arthurian Influence on Sport and Spectacle.” The contributors are 
K. H. Jackson, A. O. H. Jarman, I. L. Foster, R. Bromwich, J. J. Parry, R. A. 
Caldwell, C. Foulon, E. Hoepffner, H. Newstead, F. Whitehead, W. T. H. 
Jackson, J. Frappier, A. W. Thompson, O. Springer, P. Le Gentil, W. A. 
Nitze, A. Micha, F. Bogdanow, E. Vinaver, C. E. Pickford, R. Lejeune, 
P. Remy, M. R. Lida De Malkiel, A. Viscardi, H. Sparnaay, P. M. Mitchell, 
R. W. Ackerman, J. L. N. O’Loughlin, R. S. and L. H. Loomis. 

The essays are mainly summaries of the present state of scholarship on 
their subjects, and as such they will have a wide usefulness, for they make 
available to the layman bibliographies and opinions which he would have to 
search long to find. Anyone not a specialist who deals with the legends must 
have had a good many moments of despair at realizing that he cannot hope 
to compass this wide and demanding field and arrive at dependable results. 
He is therefore grateful for the learning here displayed. Even though some of 
the matters that appear new have been published before in such journals as 
the Bulletin Bibliographique de la Société Internationale Arthurienne and the 
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Transactions of the Honorable Society of Cymmrodorion, they have not been 
easily accessible and are very welcome here. The nature and use of the Variant 
Version of Geoffrey’s Historia, for example, presents new problems. Hammer, 
who edited the Variant Version in 1951, went so far as to say that Geoffrey 
did not write it. Robert Caldwell discovered that this was the version used 
by Wace; and if Hammer is correct, as is not yet agreed, and Caldwell is cor- 
rect in thinking the Variant Version earlier than the Vulgate, our whole idea 
of Geoffrey’s influence will have to be revised. 

The chapter on the historicity of Arthur by K. H. Jackson is not so 
forthright a positive statement as the reader might expect from this scholar, 
though the weight of his argument tends to establish Arthur’s historical 
existence and to minimize Jackson’s own reservations. The meaning of 
Nennius’ title for Arthur, dux bellorum, continues to be debated. Jackson 
dismisses Collingwood’s argument that Arthur was a Comes Britanniae, the 
Roman commander of a Celtic province, as ridiculous. Though he states his 
view with admirable caution, he thinks probability favors ‘a supreme British 
commander of genius in the late fifth century who bore the Roman-derived 
name of Arthur.” Any Saxonist will continue to be impressed by the simi- 
larity of the phrase dux bellorum, especially in the context of cum regibus 
Brittonum, to that applied to Arthur’s enemies. When the Germanic clans 
united for battle they appointed a war chief who was sometimes given the 
title of king but was known to the Germanic people as heretoch, leader of 
battles. Alfred translates Bede’s duces eorum duo fratres Hengest and Horsa as 
heora heretogan twegen gebrodra Hengest and Horsa. Whatever Arthur may 
have been, Hengest and Horsa were exactly duces bellorum. 

Of the essays dealing with pre-Geoffrey material two seem conspicuously 
good, Llewelyn Foster’s on the Mabinogion texts, which is easy and sophisti- 
cated, and Roger Loomis’ on the “Oral Diffusion of the Arthurian Legend,” 
a succinct restatement of views first set out in 1936 and since refined, sharp- 
ened, and reinforced in Arthurian Tradition and Chrétien de Troyes. 

It would not be possible to mention all the virtues in all the essays of 
this book. Of entire essays, besides the two mentioned above, some of the 
most satisfying are the following: W. T. H. Jackson’s on Gottfried von 
Strassburg, Frappier’s two on Chrétien de Troyes and on the Vulgate cycle, 
Springer’s on Wolfram’s Parzival, Micha’s on miscellaneous French romances 
in verse, Laura Loomis’ on Gawain and the Green Knight. Their excellencies 
are of several kinds, and most of them deal with subjects that demand good 
literary criticism. Professor Jackson treats Gottfried’s great poem without 
sentimentality, at the same time denying the work none of its commitment 
to Minne. He does not raise the question of possible satire in Tristan’s rejec- 
tion of the court and of the externals of chivalry. Professor Frappier’s chapter 
on Chrétien, inevitably disappointing to those who have enjoyed his book, 
simply because in the space of thirty-five pages it is impossible to repeat the 
subtleties of the book, is nevertheless an excellent résumé. Frappier accepts 
the late dating of Chrétien’s works proposed by Hofer and Fourier,' in the 


? St. Hofer, “Streitfragen zu Kristian,” Zeitschrift fiir franzisische Sprache und 
Literatur, tx (1936-37), 335-43; A. Fourier, “Encore la chronologie des oeuvres de 
Chrétien de Troyes,” Bulletin Bibliographique de la Société Arthurienne, Paris, n. 2 
(1950), pp. 69-88. 
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1170's, and upon the acceptance of these dates depends much of the validity 
of Mme. Lejeune’s argument in her essay on the Troubadours that knowledge 
of the Arthurian stories was widely diffused in the Midi before the time of 
Chrétien. Not entirely, however: for some of her evidence is earlier than 
Geoffrey; and even if we admit that Chrétien was writing in the 1160’s, it is 
hard to see how the reputation of so many of the Arthurian heroes, especially 
Ivain,? could have penetrated books of instruction written before 1170. 

The interesting features of the late Professor Nitze’s essay on Perlesvaus 
are his reinstatement of Gaston Paris’ view that it antedates the Queste del 
Saint Graal of the Vulgate cycle and his defense of it as a well-wrought piece 
of fiction with stylistic merit, written in a diction “fluent, varied, and pic- 
turesque.”’ It is time the Benedictine Perlesvaus with its sturdy sense of human 
motivation should hold its own against the Cistercian Queste’s mysticism, 
idealistic and abstract. 

Springer’s informative and critical chapter on Wolfram’s Parzival is a 
boon to teachers of the romances, many of whose students cannot read the 
Parzival with any certainty. It is considerably longer than most of the chap- 
ters, and one suspects that Professor Springer may have exceeded his allotted 
space. If so, it is a fault the reader cannot deplore. 

The high point in the volume is the late Laura Loomis’ essay on Gawain 
and the Green Knight, a marvel of condensation, in which good sense and 
good taste combine to present this pearl of romances with the grace it 
deserves. 

All of the chapters mentioned above are written about works which are 
themselves excellent. Alexandre Micha manages to deal entertainingly with a 
collection of French romances in verse, few of which have real artistic merit. 

This volume has not settled all disputable points, nor does it present a 
single opinion on them. If it did it would lack authority. The meaning of 
“Britones” and of “Brittania” is still being questioned; here there is perhaps 
still room for careful examination of the uses of these words from the tenth 
century to the thirteenth. The ultimate Celtic origin of many of the themes 
and figures is rarely disputed now, but the extent to which the origins affected 
the twelfth- and thirteenth-century meanings of the works is still argued. It 
is perfectly possible that the authors of the Perceval and Grail legends con- 
sciously changed the material they found at hand to give it its pedagogical 
and Christian flavor. Perhaps the study most needed now is on the narrative 
technique of the romances. Since Lot’s work on the technique of the Vulgate 
Lancelof® with its description of the principle of entrelacement we have had 
nothing so carefully done on any of the works. Vinaver, both in his edition of 
Malory and in his essay in this book, argues with considerable cogency for 
another principle of organization in Malory. We need detailed studies, carried 
on with a knowledge of medieval aesthetics, to show just how the principles 
of organization were worked out in all the important romances. 

The centripetal force of Arthur’s court in the twelfth and thirteenth 


* Even the earlier dating of Chrétien’s works placed Ivain at about 1170. See 
Nitze, Perceval and the Holy Grail (Berkeley, California, 1949), p. 285. 

* F. Lot, Etude sur le Lancelot en Prose (Paris, 1918, 1954). Lot emerges from the 
studies of the volume under review, incidentally, as a good literary critic and a poor 
Celticist. 
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centuries was very great. Not only were most of the popular heroes drawn into 
its orbit—Tristan, Gawain, Lancelot—but remote oriental stories of trickery 
appear to complicate the Tristan legend, the palaces of the Sidhe glitter at 
Camelot, Christian mysticism replaces love and adventure. Its centrifugal 
effect was equally powerful: Yvain becomes a model of fashion in the Midi, 
Norway seizes upon the stories to form a bridge to the culture of Europe from 
which she had been exiled. No wonder the tales were so popular that finally 
Chaucer turned away from Lancelot with some disdain. Their present popu- 
larity, for all its apparent extent, is not what it should be, and that is because 
the great works—the Vulgate Lancelot, Thomas’ Tristan, Gottiried’s Tristan, 
Wolfram’s Parzival, the Perlesvaus—are not yet available to the layman, 
unencumbered by other works of little literary value. It has been necessary 
to study all Arthuriana, of course, and will always be necessary for the 
specialist. But we will turn out more Arthurians for the future if Lovelich 
and the late English romances are read much less and the great works studied 
more. This present volume may help to accomplish that happy event. 


Dorotuy BETHURUM 
Connecticut College 


Cotum’s OTHER IsLAND: THE IrIsH AT LINDISFARNE. By Gareth W. Dun- 
leavy. Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1960. Pp. x+180. $4.50. 


This book, as its title suggests, is an attempt to show the outstanding im- 
portance of Irish influences at Lindisfarne from its first foundation as a 
monastery by St. Aidan. Any scholar familiar with the history of the seventh 
and eighth centuries in the North of England should realize that this is at the 
best a merely academic, at the worst a highly misleading, method of approach; 


for by the time of the production of the Lindisfarne Gospels all other in- 
fluences, Germanic, Italian, Near East, and so forth, have formed such an 
indissoluble whole that it is highly dangerous to try to isolate one influence and 
neglect or play down the rest. And this is precisely what the author tries to 
do. It seems almost incredible that a book purporting to deal with Lindis- 
farne at the height of its fame should contain in its index no entry under 
Jarrow, Wearmouth, or Benedict Biscop. It is true that there are one or two 
casual references in the text, but so casual that the author has not bothered 
to index them. 

The real trouble about the book is that the author has not sufficient 
background to qualify for a work of this nature. He accepts all his authorities, 
ancient and modern, uncritically. All and sundry are eagerly quoted if they 
provide him with the facts he requires to bolster up his thesis of the over- 
whelming influence of Irish culture in Northumbria. Some of these are late 
collections of Irish Saints Lives, Dugdale’s Monasticon, medieval chroniclers 
who do no more than trick out Bede’s statements in the Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, or even the Irish Life of St. Cuthbert. In this latter instance (p. 108) the 
author remarks that “a case has been made for Cuthbert’s Irish lineage” 
and then quotes Paul Grosjean’s article which completely demolishes the 
alleged “case.” The quotation from the Rites of Durham which he gives is, 
of course, derived from the same purely legendary source, though he does not 
seem to recognize the fact. His quotations from Bede are taken from Thomas 
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Stapleton’s sixteenth-century translation, though the author always at- 
tributes the translation to King, who revised it for the Loeb series. As a 
result he takes over without comment Stapleton’s names such as the “‘Prov- 
ince of the Marchmen” (Mercia), or “Lindisfaras” (people of Lindsey), or 
even the ‘“‘Redshanks” (Picts). And he frequently uses “information” culled 
from modern authors whose views have either been outdated or discredited. 

It would be a long and painful process to point out the many places 
where the writer falls into error through using unreliable authorities. On the 
whole, his discussion of the insular hand, based principally on Lowe, is the 
best part of the book, though even here the debt of the hand to Italian in- 
fluences is of course ignored. The chapter on sculpture would not be accept- 
able to any modern student of the subject. Almost every page contains state- 
ments which are more than questionable. One need only give one example, 
his astonishing statement on page 75 that “the figure sculptures of the Ruth- 
well Cross are in the Celtic tradition rather than the Roman.” And his at- 
tempts to turn poems like The Ruin, The Wife’s Lament, The Seafarer, and 
The Wanderer into Irish-inspired lyrics are unconvincing and suggest that 
Mr. Dunleavy’s knowledge of Old English literature is not extensive. 

One may sum up the work by saying that it is a misguided attempt to 
isolate one feature (admittedly an important one) of the Lindisfarne culture, 
to the detriment of the rest. The book is almost bound to mislead the young 
student and one regrets that it should have been produced under the aegis of 
a university press. It cannot in any sense be taken as a serious contribution 
to learning. 

BERTRAM COLGRAVE 
University of Kansas 


A CRITICAL EpitIon oF JoHN Lypcate’s Life of Our Lady. Edited by Joseph 
A. Lauritis, Vernon F. Gallagher, and Ralph A. Klinefelter. (Duquesne 
Studies, Philological Series, No. 2.) Pittsburgh: Duquesne University 
Press, 1961. Pp. ix+742. $12.50. 


This edition, an outgrowth of the University of Pennsylvania dissertations of 
the three authors, is designed to accord Lydgate’s Life of Our Lady the full 
benefit of modern scholarly method and thus to rescue it from the oblivion 
to which virtual inaccessibility had condemned it. Some two-thirds of the 
book’s 742 pages are devoted to the text of the poem; there is a long intro- 
duction which deals with authorship, date, manuscripts, stemma, text, 
sources, metrical structure and style, and brief notes and a selective glossary 
follow the text. There is no bibliography or index. 

The authors have divided both the introduction and the text among 
them, so that Dr. Klinefelter is responsible for Books I and II of the poem, 
as well as for the discussion of the sources of Books I and II; Fr. Gallagher 
takes Books III and IV, and Fr. Lauritis, the general editor of the volume, 
Books V and VI. Dr. Klinefelter has written the introduction up through the 
discussion of the text, Fr. Gallagher the descriptions of the manuscripts and 
prints, Fr. Lauritis the study of Lydgate’s metrics and style. Inevitably this 
arrangement has led to some repetition, so that note 1, page 21, repeats 
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note 1, page 11; page 23, last paragraph, repeats page 18, first paragraph; and 
Fr. Gallagher writes on page 55, 

Prof. Klinefelter has already presented the stemma of manuscripts in his introductory 
study. It is our purpose now to add these two manuscripts to the stemma (they have 
been inserted in the stemma on page 17), 


to the first sentence of which the note is added, “The stemma appears on 
p. 37.” 

Such jurisdictional matters are not, however, the only problems which the 
introduction raises. Dr. Klinefelter seeks to trace the composition of the 
poem “over about a year, possibly a month or two more” (p. g) by following 
references to time of year from the Prologue’s “slombre of slouthe this long 
wynters nyght”’ to the prayer in Book VI, “Graunt vs lorde while that we ben 
here, in februarye—phebus dothe retourne,” without recognizing the distinct 
possiblity that these and other similar figures of speech are indications of 
spiritual themes, not of literal dates. What, for example, of the citation Dr. 
Klinefelter makes to III, ro, “As I shal synge or maies dai the ferthe.” Is 
this not Chaucer’s favorite May third, the significance of which can hardly 
be literal? Another problem: is the colophon to Bodleian MS 596 (p. 25) 
really “Explicit vitam beate Marie virgine”? The reader would be grateful 
for [sic] after the peculiar accusative. Another: what is the “MS. NE F. 3.9” 
of The Life of Our Lady mentioned in the colophon to Bodleian MS 75 (p. 28)? 
We learn nothing more about it. 

A different kind of question grows out of inconsistencies even within the 
work of one editor. Chaucer’s Prioress’s Tale appears in italics on page 35, 
in quotation marks on pages 30, 47. The manuscript variants “‘trewly” and 
“sikirly” for “pleynly” are mentioned among “spelling peculiarities” on 
page 36. The title of the 1868 Catalogue of the Additions to the Manuscripts 
terminates in the British Museum in the years 1848-1853 (p. 38) but in the 
British Museum, in the years 1848-1853 (p. 39). The full stop on page 44, 
line 10 from the bottom of the text, belongs inside the parenthesis, not out- 
side (a frequent error). No style of ordering commas and quotation marks 
in series is followed: the commas are outside the quotation marks page 45, 
line 9 from the bottom; inside them page 47, line 18 from the top, an identical 
case. Not only are there two footnotes 14 in chapter 2 (pp. 47, 50) but the 
style of reference to articles in them varies considerably. 

This kind of difficulty should not arise in a critical edition; it may not 
be very imporant in itself, but it disturbs the reader’s confidence. Mine was 
further disturbed when I moved on to chapter three, the study of sources. 
I collated the first hundred lines of Lydgate’s text as printed in chapter three 
with the same hundred lines in the edition, and I discovered the following 
twenty-two discrepancies (two in I, 240): 


CHAPTER 3 TEXT 
I, 116 pat pat 
I, 125 concevyed conceyved 
I, 185 anoon anon 
I, 187 unto god they unto god, they 
I, 189 With With 


* Cf. John P. McCall, MLN, txxvi (1961), 201-205, for a recent discussion. 
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CHAPTER 3 
190 withstondyng hir 
205 consolacion 
216 euermore 
239 pat 
240 comuersacyon comuersacion 
243 discrecion descrecion 


PAGE TEXT 
58 
59 
59 
60 
60 
60 

248 continuaunce 60 continuance 
60 
60 
61 
61 
61 
61 
61 
61 
61 


withstondyng, hir 
consolacion 
euermore 


pat 


< 


~~ 


255 Wiche that Whiche that 

255 lifelode lyfelode 

264 clenne and pure clenne, and pure 
264 concience conscience 

266 fewe and fewe, and 

266 wondir wondre 

273 disese diseases 

I, 283 be holde by holde 

I, 544 forth furth 


. @¢. o oOo Ss 


an i BO ee ge Be ee ee 


In a number of these cases, notably I, 205; I, 216; I, 240; and I, 248, the 
Chapter 3 version seems more authentic than the variant in the text proper. 
To conclude with the introduction, Fr. Lauritis’ translation (p. 176) of 


Alta petit Turtur cantando gemit veniens ver / Nunciat 


as “‘The singing turtle dove seeks high places, announces the coming of 
spring ...” is surely wrong; it should be “The turtle dove seeks high places, 
she coos in singing, announces the coming spring. . . . ’”” 

The text is based on Durham University MS Cosin V. ii. 6 (D). The 
authors provide as a frontispiece a facsimile of fol. 753 of D, a collation of 
which, with the printed text, follows: 


MS TEXT 
V, 104 shall shal 
V, 112 (perh.) towarde towards 
(See NED s.v.) 
V, 114 (perh.) fittyng sittyng 
V, 117 gret great 
(so in apparatus) 
margin, how the kynges cam to how the kynges cam to 
V, 127-30 Therusalem and askyde Therusalem and askyde 
wher criste was wher criste was borne 
borne Ca® Ixxiii®’ 14" Ca® xxiii” 14™ 
margin, Rex Judeorum Rex Judeorum 
V, 134 (in space before 134) (next to 134) 


1 crossed through. 


The mistaken chapter number in the first rubric is particularly hard to under- 
stand, since the previous one (p. 593) was “Ixxij®.”” The editorial number 
“130” is printed next to line 131 (but the references in the apparatus follow 
the correct numbering). 

The interdependence of textual and literary assumptions is illustrated 
by V, 116, “To do honowr to his nobilnesse,” a line the editors have taken 


* Cf. Virgil, Ec. I, 58. 
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from another MS to replace the “To done honour vnto his noblenesse” of D. 
On the basis of this substitution, Fr. Lauritis (p. 206) includes V, 116 as an 
“acephalous or headless line, in which the first syllable has been cut off, 
thus leaving a monosyllabic first measure” (p. 183). But it is not necessary 
to regard the reading of D as mistaken, or the line itself as a deviation from 
the normal iambic pentameter pattern of most of the poem. “Honour” is 
regularly—in almost all of Chaucer, for example (see the Tatlock and Ken- 
nedy Concordance, s.v.)—an iamb in Middle English. The D reading “‘To 
déne honéur vnté his néblenésse” is surely preferable to the substituted—but 
seemingly corrupt—‘T6 do hénour té his nébilnésse.” 

This edition will enable scholars to read Lydgate’s Life of Our Lady 
conveniently for the first time in centuries; they will read with pleasure and 
profit, if they do so with caution. 

W. F. Botton 
University of Reading 
England 


ELIZABETHAN PoEtTRY. Edited by John Russell Brown and Bernard Harris. 
(Stratford-upon-Avon Studies, No. 2.) New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1960. Pp. 224. $7.50. 


This second volume of Stratford Studies contains ten articles or essays, eight 
of them by English and two by American scholars: ““The Sonnet from Wyatt 
to Shakespeare” (F. T. Prince); “Collections of Songs and Sonnets” (F. 
Dickey, University of New Mexico); “Italian and Italianate Poetry” (D. G. 
Rees); “A Reading of The Ocean’s Love to Cynthia” (D. Davie); “Spenser’s 
Pursuit of Fame” (M. Bradbrook); “Sir Philip Sidney and his Poetry” (Jean 
Robertson); “Words and Music” (R. W. Ingram, University of Chicago); 
“The Cave of Mammon” (F. Kermode); Elizabethan satire (B. Harris); and 
the poetry of Donne (R. Skelton). 

The Stratford series, say the editors, ‘“‘are books for any reader seeking 
a full and informed participation in the literature and drama of which they 
treat.” In this volume emphasis is placed on the shorter poems, and the studies 
come from writers of ‘varied skills and interests.” The aim has been “to make 
a book which not only contains much that is new and revealing to specialists 
in the period, but which is also a balanced and stimulating guide for anyone 
who wishes to appreciate a great period of English poetry.”’ These aims, while 
laudable, are perhaps not entirely compatible. Some slices of literary history 
are already familiar to the specialist; some inquiries go beyond the normal 
confines of the interested amateur; the essays are naturally not of uniform 
quality end interest; and a reader who depended on this book as a guide 
might not always be quite sure that he was participating in a great period of 
poetry. With such reservations, however, one can say that the specialist will 
find much pleasure and some enlightenment in the book. The essays are 
usually informed and, as some of the authors’ names might guarantee, the 
best are concretely perceptive. One is made aware of Tudor poets both as 
living persons in a stirring and difficult world and as artists exploring the 
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problems of their maturing craft. The titles indicate a degree of coherent 
coverage, although, obviously, the articles do not form a history of sixteenth- 
century poetry. Of the two Spenserian pieces, one is as much concerned with 
Harvey as with Spenser; and the other, Professor Kermode’s—an avowed ex- 
ception to the general concern with shorter poems—is a learned and partly 
fresh attack on the meaning of Guyon’s climactic ordeal. This last, and Pro- 
fessor Prince’s analysis of the sonnet, are perhaps the best things; and there 
are other good ones. As in any book of any account, there are debatable opin- 
ions, but a short review cannot go into these. 

The biographical and bibliographical notes prefixed to the essays are 
useful for the nonprofessional reader. A rule of brevity apparently precluded 
some desirable items (though not all the notes fill out their page) and was also 
doubtless responsible for some abbreviated titles not likely to help such a 
reader (e.g., “Huntington Bulletin,” p. 110). Along with some misprints, such 
as 1758 for 1578 (p. 70), there are casual or careless details. P. Sheavyn’s 
Literary Profession in the Elizabethan Age (1909) is named as “‘an early survey 
of a subject which still lacks full, authoritative account”’ (sic, p. 30), though 
E. H. Miller’s Professional Writer in Elizabethan England (1959) is cited on 
page 110. The note on Spenser (p. go) ignores his first marriage and gives all 
the children (including one too many) to Elizabeth Boyle. In the same note 
Gabriel Harvey’s dates are given as “‘c. 1545-1630”; I had thought the 
authoritative dates were c. 1550-1631. Elizabethan Critical Essays (1904) is 
said (p. 110) to have been edited by G. C. Moore Smith. Donne’s death is 
dated 1632 (p. 202); the date of his birth is “‘1571/2,”’ although the note cites 
one of the authorities who have pinned it down to 1572. 

The text also—unless this reviewer is at fault—includes errors or ques- 
tionable data (as distinguished from critical opinions). The first Spenserian 
piece has a cluster, in addition to those cited already: The Mirror for Magis- 
trates is referred to (p. 91) as if it were all Sackville’s; Chaucer’s Book of the 
Duchess is called Death of the Duchess (p. 92); we do not know that Spenser’s 
father was “a journeyman clothmaker”’ (p. 94); the Lancashire relationship, 
long exploded, reappears (p. 94); I know of no authority for Spenser’s having 
been “defeated in a contest for college fellowships by his schoolmate Lancelot 
Andrewes”’ (p. 94); the linking of Mother Hubbard’s Tale with the Alengon 
affair (p. 102; elsewhere Anjou), which one had thought discarded long ago, 
is treated as a matter of fact. The name Campion is almost always ““Campian,”’ 
which, at this time of day, seems a capricious departure from tradition and 
from a large share of the poet’s title pages; Campion’s and Daniel’s discourses 
on rhyme did not both appear in 1606 (p. 131) but in 1602-3; and Daniel’s 
title was not “‘An A pology for Rhyme.” A reference (p. 195) to “the Puritanism 
of Emmanuel College which Hall shared with Spenser” is misleading in 
regard to both writers. But, if such lapses are a bit surprising in such a book, 
it is in general substantial, readable, and more or less actively critical. Why 
it should cost so much is not clear. 


Dovctas BusH 
Harvard University 
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Str Tuomas Wyatt AND His Crrcite: UNPUBLISHED Poems. Edited by 
Kenneth Muir. Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 1961. Pp. xviii+91. 
12s. 6d. 


Every student of Wyatt and of early Tudor poetry generally will be interested 
in Professor Muir’s book, which makes available in print for the first time a 
group of poems from the Blage MS in the library of Trinity College, Dublin. 
This manuscript, compiled at least in part by Sir George Blage (1512-51), 
known to have been a friend of Wyatt, contains in addition to the poems 
printed in the present volume five poems by Blage himself, three by Surrey, 
some fragmentary pieces, and some verses regarded by Professor Muir as 
doggerel. The “Unpublished Poems” printed by Professor Muir number fifty- 
one, although actually, as he points out, some of them have been published 
in whole or in part somewhere before. For instance, a truncated version of 
Number XXII has been published by R. H. Robbins in Secular Lyrics of the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries, and Numbers XXXIX and XLV have 
been published by Norman Ault in Elizabethan Lyrics. One statement by 
Professor Muir about a poem previously published (Number III, beginning 
“Alas, fortune, what alith the”) needs clarification if not correction. He says 
that “ ‘Fortune what ayleth the’ was published in The Court of Venus,” but 
he does not point out that the poem from the Blage MS differs so radically 
from the poem in The Court of Venus that the almost identical opening lines 
are practically the only point of similarity. The poem now printed by Pro- 
fessor Muir consists of five quatrains; that in The Court of Venus of five six- 
line stanzas. (Cf. The Court of Venus, ed. Russell A. Frazer [Duke University 
Press, 1955], pp. 122-23.) Moreover, no verbal similarities can be found except 
in the opening lines. 

Professor Muir is careful, both on the title page and in his introduction, 
not to claim that all fifty-one of the poems just described are by Wyatt; 
indeed he says that “only three are certainly Wyatt’s.” But his real con- 
viction, with which there is no reason to quarrel, is that Wyatt wrote the 
bulk of the poems, if not all of them: “There may have been men writing 
at the time whose best poems were as good as Wyatt’s, and who wrote in his 
characteristic styles; but it is easier to believe that Blage collected poems, 
which would otherwise have been lost, by Wyatt himself.” The viewpoint 
asserted in the preceding quotation is well supported by arguments in the 
introduction and by citation in the critical notes of numerous parallels, ver- 
bal and otherwise, between known poems of Wyatt and the poems of the 
Blage MS. 

In spite of the unquestionable value and interest of Professor Muir’s 
book, it is in several aspects somewhat disappointing. First and most impor- 
tant among the disappointments is the neglect of criticism. Only in the final 
sentence of the introduction is there anything resembling a broad critical 
appraisal of the hitherto unpublished poems: “Many of the poems, indeed, 
are worthy to stand beside Wyatt’s, whether he wrote them or not, and there 
are at least seven which will, I believe, be ranked with his masterpieces.” 
A statement like this should have been the beginning of a critical estimate, 
not the sum total of it. Surely an editor and critic as expert as Professor Muir 
should have named the seven poems he had in mind, and, more, should have 
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given us some sort of analysis of them in relationship to Wyatt’s already 
known best works. Sympathetic as I am toward Wyatt’s poetry, I cannot 
find seven poems of great merit in the group of lyrics printed from the Blage 
MS. Most of the poems in this group are dull and uninspired, like the too- 
often-forgotten worst of Tottel. Tiresome alliteration, lame (not just irregular) 
verse, uninventive word play, and endless trite complaints of unrequited love 
are common defects of the poems that Professor Muir has added to the canon 
of Wyatt or the Wyatt circle. Poems X, XIV, and XXI seem to me to be 
lyrics of some quality, but I cannot honestly say that I would rank them 
with Wyatt’s masterpieces. Poems XX VII and XLIII have considerable bio- 
graphical interest and perhaps something more; they deal with the execution 
of the alleged paramours of Anne Boleyn, and Professor Muir believes that 
they were written while Wyatt himself was imprisoned in the Tower under 
suspicion of having committed adultery with the queen. 

Also on the debit side is the too cursory and uninformative quality of 
many of the critical notes. Here are a few examples: The note on Poem V 
reads, in its entirety, ‘Possibly a translation of an Italian sonnet, with a line 
missing from the octave.” There is little doubt that the rime scheme of the 
poem is that of an Italian sonnet with the fifth line missing—but why are 
Professor Muir’s readers given no explanation of why he thinks that this is 
possibly a translation? Any why are they not told what Wyatt has possibly 
translated? The note on Poem XX reads, “There are several of Wyatt’s 
poems, including some in B, to which this poem may be an answer.”’ Which 
poems of Wyatt, one wonders, and what is the viewpoint or the question 
that is answered? The note on Poem XLIYV is, to say the least, enigmatic and 
incomplete: “Perhaps a translation.” A translation of what? by whom?: 
Equally tantalizing and pointless is the note of XXIII: “Possibly a trans- 
lation of a renaissance poem, derived ultimately from the Greek Anthology 
via Ausonius.” The faults of these notes are only partly indicated by my 
examples. Often there is no note at all where one is needed. There are less 
than four pages of notes and commentary altogether, and the greatest 
number of the notes in this section are concerned with pointing out verbal 
parallels between poems of Wyatt known earlier and the poems of this text. 
No words are glossed; no difficult passages are explained. Admittedly, the 
concept of an editor’s responsibilities has altered in recent years, altered to 
the point where some editors feel called upon to produce only a text. But 
as long as notes survive at all, one may expect them (not unreasonably) to be 
thorough and informative. 

Professor Muir’s book is a valuable addition to scholarship, in spite of its 
minor faults. 


BurTON MILLIGAN 
University of Illinois 


TxHomas Wotton’s LETTER-BooK, 1574-1586. Edited by G. Eland. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1960. Pp. xxi+75. $2.60. 


The fifty-seven letters by Thomas Wotton now first published were recently 
found in the small folio volume in which the writer caused them to be copied. 
The earliest was written in 1573, the latest in 1586. Considering that Wotton 
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was active in both county and national affairs—twice sheriff of Kent and 
once nominated for the chancellorship of the realm—the letters are few in 
number, averaging four a year. Among the addressees are Leicester, Burghley, 
Sussex, the Countess of Pembroke, many of the nobility and gentry of Kent, 
several obscure and unidentified men, and a scapegrace stepson. None of 
the letters reflects Wotton’s book collecting or chiefly concerns his other pri- 
vate affairs, none is to a close relation, and few if any appear to be to intimate 
friends. Almost without exception they were written in the public interest, 
ask benefits for distressed persons, or seek reconcilement between those at 
odds with one another. In the year of his second shrievalty, 1578-79, only one 
or two of the letters appear to reflect his official position. 

The main interest of the letters lies in the confirmation they afford of 
the character given to Wotton by Izaak Walton for honesty, good will, and 
generosity and for a modesty that made him decline high office and court 
favor. They show him, too, a strong supporter of puritanism. Unhappily his 
letters are quite wanting in the wit and felicity of style that have earned for 
his youngest son, Sir Henry, a place among the best letter writers of his time. 
Without warmth, without any touches of familiarity, they make rather dull 
reading. 

George Eland, F.S.A., the editor, does what he can to alleviate Wotton’s 
tendency to be tiresome. He does too much; at least he does the wrong things. 
In his earlier Shardeloes Papers (1947) he demonstrated admirable skill in 
selection and arrangement when dealing with a mass of family papers. The 
Wotton material was intractable, and the editor’s attempt to liven the 
generous notes with anecdote takes him too far away from the letters them- 
selves and beyond his duty to identify and explain. More serious short- 
comings are a tendency to be satisfied with unreliable sources when better 
are available, frequent inaccuracy in quotation and in statements of fact, 
and carelessness about documentation. In the index, names appear to have 
been chosen for inclusion by a system of pure chance. The value of the book 
would have been enhanced if the five or six other known letters of Thomas 
Wotton had been added to the contents of the letter-book. 

Gites E. Dawson 
Folger Shakespeare Library 
Washington, D.C. 


Hrepotyta’s View: Some CurRisTIAN ASPECTS OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLays. By 
J. A. Bryant, Jr. Lexington: University of Kentucky Press, 196r. 
Pp. ix+239. $6.50. 


This is a work which is not likely to meet with wide approval, but it is worth 
some consideration as perhaps the first book-length study to argue that 
Shakespeare was what even T. S. Eliot could not find him to be: a specifically 
Christian poet who reflected in his plays a medieval typological theology. 
Since the typologist sees the story of Christ as the single subject of both 
testaments, of all history, psalm and prophecy, he will frame his own artistic 
creation in terms of Biblical analogy, for in the last analysis nothing else to 
him is important. By Hippolyta’s view, the author means her reply to Theseus: 
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But all the story of the night told o’er 

And all their minds transfigured so together, 

More witnesseth than fancy’s images, 

And grows to something of great constancy; 

But, howsoever, strange and admirable. (V.i.23-27) 


This he takes to be the doctrine which Shakespeare espoused: that even the 
fantastic when ordered by the mind of the poet assumes a life and validity of 
its own, that poetry does not point to some truth higher than itself, but is 
itself truth, that a Shakespearean drama, in other words, is “an incarnation 
of truth rather than an exposition of it,” and that the only important truth 
to a typological poet is the fact of Christ’s life and resurrection. What follows 
is an attempt to illuminate twelve plays by an exploration of Biblical analogies 
which the author finds or thinks he finds in them. In Cymbeline and A Winter’s 
Tale he finds a perfect and complete incarnation of the Christian scheme of 
human redemption through divine grace, and in the other plays the incarna- 
tion of various aspects of this scheme. 

The Christianity of Shakespeare, taken for granted in the eighteenth 
century and often ignored in the nineteenth, has become a battleground for 
critics in the twentieth, most of the controversy centering about the question 
of whether or not Christian tragedy is possible. Certainly all tragedy must 
depend upon a body of ethical and metaphysical assumptions which the 
author must invite his audience to share with him. Without such assumptions 
we can have only meaningless melodrama, for tragedy must make human 
suffering in some way meaningful; it must provide insight and understanding. 
This ethical and metaphysical framework need not be Christian, but that 
Shakespeare’s was we have no reason to doubt. He was neither a pagan 
Greek nor a modern existentialist, but a writer of the Christian Renaissance. 
That the fundamental assumptions of Shakespeare’s tragedies are very close 
to the Anglicanism of Richard Hooker has, in fact, been demonstrated by a 
large group of recent critics: Whitaker, Danby, Elliott, Siegel, H. S. Wilson, 
and others. The present writer has argued this point of view in Patterns in 
Shakespearian Tragedy. Heaven and Hell were real to Shakespeare, and the 
fate of the tragic hero’s soul is an issue in his plays. They are rich in Biblical 
allusions, the fall of his hero being seen often in terms of the fall of Adam 
from Paradise. Christian assumptions lie also behind some of his comedies, 
most notably The Merchant of Venice and Measure for Measure, and they are 
crucial to the final romances. These are matters which have long occupied 
such critics as Leavis, Knights, Wilson Knight, and Traversi. 

All of this, however, does not make of Shakespeare the kind of Christian 
poet which Bryant would have us believe he was, for there is an important 
difference between the writer who deals with ordinary human life against an 
assumed background of religious belief and the writer whose art is deliberate 
Christian exercise. Shakespeare simply is not a George Herbert or T. S. Eliot. 
His subject is not the passion of Christ but the condition of humanity. The 
damnation of Macbeth is the assured punishment for the sins of this world 
with which the play is concerned, and if the murder of Duncan is made 
poetically to recall the crucifixion of Christ it is only to emphasize the horror 
of Macbeth’s crime. Human life may be full of sorrow and pain in spite of the 
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hope of salvation, and man must often pay a terrible price before he can even 
entertain such hope. The suffering of humanity may be made meaningful in 
terms of Christian assumptions about the universe, but tragedy’s focus must 
be always upon the human event and not the divine mystery. Bryant, in a 
brief chapter devoted to answering the common argument that tragedy and 
Christianity are incompatible, sees Christian tragedy in man’s painful aware- 
ness of his inability to attain the divine image of perfection which is always 
before him in the example of Christ. This may be one way of putting it. 

The relationship of Christianity to tragedy will no doubt continue to be 
debated, but the test of this author’s method is in what new light he is able 
to shed upon the plays. Dismissing Richard III and Romeo and Juliet as 
non-Christian plays, he begins with Richard II as the play with which Shake- 
speare for the first time is revealed “‘as a poet with a metaphysical turn of 
mind, capable of seeing the particular event both as something unique and 
as something participating in a universal web of analogy.” And it is indeed 
a web we find, for Richard is identified with Christ as the deposed king, with 
Adam as erring man, and with Cain as the killer of his uncle, Woodstock. 
Bolingbroke, as the succeeding king is identified also with Christ, and as the 
killer of Richard he is identified with Cain. A typological view of the Old 
Testament, moreover, would identify Abel with Christ and Cain with His 
crucifiers. We thus have in the play a set of Biblical analogies in which two 
Christs are seen simultaneously as their own crucifiers. One might be tempted 
to turn to A Midsummer Night’s Dream and cite Hippolyta’s words, “This 
is the silliest stuff that ever I heard’ (V.i.213), but the author assures us 
that such confusions must “inevitably arise whenever a great dramatic poet 
lays the relatively clear-cut distinctions of mythic pattern against the dis- 
orderly flux of human affairs.” One wonders if it might not be simpler to 
suggest that Shakespeare in this play is more interested in the suggestive force 
of Biblical allusion than he is in typological analogy, that he can use Christ 
imagery to emphasize the sacrilege of Richard’s deposition and in another 
context refer to the sin of Cain to emphasize the horror of murder. This, no 
doubt, would be Theseus’ rather than Hippolyta’s view. 

Readers of Shakespeare as brilliant and perceptive as the author of this 
book, and as well armed with Richmond Noble’s Shakespeare’s Biblical 
Knowledge, may find Christ lurking in some very peculiar places, and some- 
times they may find some very peculiar Christs. Antonio in The Merchant of 
Venice, for instance, is a most fortunate Christ, for not only does he succeed 
in working the salvation of Bassanio, but he does not even have to undergo 
crucifixion to do so, and he has a companion Christ, Portia, to assist him. 
Some readers may find it difficult to believe that “from start to finish The 
Merchant of Venice is a play about the restoration of Bassanio.” They will 
find a somewhat fuller treatment of Antonio as Christ in Theodore Reik’s 
The Secret Self (New York, 1952), where the author, as he tells us, arrived at 
his conclusion through a process of free association in a dreamlike trance. 

We have long been familiar with the spying, conniving Christ, Duke 
Vincentio, who redeems mankind in Measure for Measure; we encounter here 
also Hector, the almost-Christ of Troilus and Cressida, who while he states 
high moral principles is incapable of living up to them himself. We are told 
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that although he is “Christlike” and his death is sacrificial, he cannot hope 
for resurrection—as apparently Antonio can without even dying—and “it 
would be pretentious indeed to treat him as anything so magnificent as a 
type of Christ.” We have even the women-and-wine-loving soldier Christ of 
Antony and Cleopatra. Prince Hal emerges as a kind of unsuccessful St. Paul 
seeking to redeem Falstaff as Paul had sought to redeem the Ephesians. (We 
have a more successful St. Paul in Pauline of A Winter’s Tale.) Falstaff, 
“kind, true, valiant,” is a symbol of erring, sinful, but lovable humanity, and 
when Hal finally rejects him, having failed in his attempts at redemption, he 
is rejecting also the human side of himself. A similar view of the rejection, 
without recourse to the Bible, has been suggested by Derek Traversi. 

In dealing with the great tragedies Bryant is on somewhat surer, if even 
less original, ground, for these plays are concerned with the cosmic issues of 
man’s relation to evil, and we cannot doubt that Shakespeare approached them 
with Christian assumptions about the universe. It is strange, however, that 
Bryant pays no attention to King Lear, which might have furnished an ex- 
cellent testing ground for his view that “Christian tragedy reveals the divine 
image in man and his falling short of the perfection that image implies.” 
His view of Hamlet as both the Christlike redeemer of mankind and the killer 
of Cain who must share the sin of Cain—the human, fallible, blind, tragic 
counterpart of the Christ who was knowingly both the scourge of evil and 
the sacrificial victim who willingly took that evil upon himself””—is interesting 
and provocative, although it is difficult to accept the thesis that a truly 
Christlike Hamlet would have killed Claudius while at prayer. The treatment 
of Othello is less interesting because it is more superficial and seems to this 
reader at least to avoid too many of the crucial issues of the play. I cannot 
see that the author satisfactorily supports his very dubious contention that 
the play provides a Biblical analogy in which Othello occupies the office of 
God and Iago that of the devil, with Roderigo as the serpent and Cassio as 
Adam. There is little the author says about Macbeth to which we can take 
exception: that the hero is guilty of apostasy, that he suffers the pains of Hell 
while still alive, and that by his death divine providence is served. We may 
even accept the notion that the murder of Duncan parallels the crucifixion. 
But all of these points have been made before—the author might at least 
have acknowledged Helen Gardner’s essay in English Studies for 1948—and 
I cannot see that this writer adds anything significant to our understanding 
of the play. There is also a rather tired treatment of Antony and Cleopatra 
as a play about the regeneration of Cleopatra (Is she Mary Magdalene, one 
wonders? The author doesn’t say so.) through the self-sacrifice of a Christlike 
Antony, with Enobarbus to play the role of Judas. By this time one is rather 
weary of it all, and the elaborate allegories the author finds in The Winter’s 
Tale and Cymbeline ring faintly anticlimactic. For this sort of thing, one 
would still do better to read S. L. Bethell on The Winter’s Tale. 

I doubt that this book will have the “far-reaching consequences for 
future Shakespearean scholarship” which the publishers predict for it. Many 
readers will be offended by the author’s conviction, assumed from the be- 
ginning and explicitly stated in the eleventh chapter, that only a Christian— 
and one of the author’s particular persuasion—may fully understand Shake- 
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speare. Such criticism may shed more light on the narrow parochialism of its 
author than it does on any one of Shakespeare’s plays. 
IRVING RIBNER 
Tulane University 


Joun WesstTer’s Borrowinc. By R. W. Dent. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1960. Pp. 323. $5.50. 


Professor Dent’s book has been eagerly awaited by students of Webster. For 
at least ten years he has been searching for parallels to Webster’s writings in 
the works of his contemporaries and predecessors, and has published a series 
of articles on books which Webster certainly used in order to collect witty, 
ingenious, weighty or heightened phrases and sentences which he could work 
into his own writing, often rephrased or reapplied. Professor Dent now re- 
prints these “sources” along with those discovered elsewhere by himself and 
other students. His book is in the form of a commentary on the text of the 
three plays (The White Devil, The Duchess of Malfi, and The Devil’s Law Case) 
for which Webster’s responsibility is undoubted, and on A Monumental 
Column and the “Characters” usually ascribed to Webster. For many pas- 
sages, where certain “sources” cannot be found, analogues are given—the 
same idea or image found in books known to Webster or likely to have been 
so. Webster’s Borrowing is a work of lavish industry and an important advance 
in the understanding of a major playwright. 

It is also a forward-looking book. It shows how further study along the 
same lines could help with the problems of dating and ascription which are 
met everywhere outside the three chief plays. (It would be worth much labour 
to be able to consider that fine and unusual play, Appius and Virginia, with 
assurance.) Occasionally, especially for the scene presenting Bracciano’s 
madness, the commentary shows how far a study of Webster’s reading could 
illuminate the significance of his plays where it does not reveal a direct 
“source,” or even an analogue. Moreover, Professor Dent encourages other 
students by listing books which he has read in vain for signs of Webster’s 
indebtedness. More generally he suggests further investigations. So his intro- 
duction to the commentary lists various characteristics of Webster’s treatment 
of verbal borrowings, yet leaves the reader free to puzzle out the wider ques- 
tion of how a recognizably “Websterian” tone was created almost every- 
where in the plays, through such varied material. He likewise considers char- 
acterization in the plays by means of a few examples, but leaves the reader 
to relate the new, detailed knowledge of Webster’s practices to the complete 
plays and the over-all dramatic art. Professor Dent, we may judge, is in a posi- 
tion to write several more books; and has had the generosity to share his 
panoramic view with others. 

For students coming comparatively fresh to Webster, one acknowledged 
deficiency of this study should be emphasised: it is that little mention is made 
of Webster’s theatrical borrowing, as opposed to verbal borrowing. The Am- 
bassadors in The White Devil, for example, were probably taken from Jerome 
Bignon’s A Briefe, But an Effectual Treatise of the Election of Popes (1605) 
and Sir William Segar’s Honor Military and Ciuill (1602), but the splendid 
processions across the stage in IV.iii and V.i may be borrowed from Henry 
VIII (there are possible verbal echoes of this play too), and from other plays 
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of the time. Of course such theatrical borrowings cannot be proved as verbal 
ones may sometimes be; but there are analogues in abundance, and these 
must be considered in any full assessment of “John Webster’s borrowing,” 
and of his art. A tomb with a light, a darkened stage, false deaths, unloaded 
pistols, masque presentations, presence-chamber scenes, various disguises, are 
not simply Webster’s inventions, and more may be learnt about them, even 
if we can never expect definite information such as that which is being ac- 
cumulated about his verbal borrowing and is presented in this book. 


JouN RussELL BROWN 
The University of Birmingham 


Tuomas LopGe’s TRANSLATION OF SENECA’S De Beneficiis COMPARED WITH 
ArTHuR GoLpinc’s Version. A Textual Analysis with Special Reference 
to Latinisms. By Knud Sgrensen. Copenhagen: Gyldendal, 1960. Pp. 185. 
D. kr. 16.75. 


Dr. Sgrensen states that his study, a doctoral dissertation accepted by the 
University of Copenhagen, grew out of a paper entitled “Latin Influence on 
English Syntax” and that his purpose is “to test some of the findings of that 
paper on a limited text”’ (p. 10). Beginning as ‘‘an examination of Latinisms,” 
it grew into a study of “all relevant factors.”” He hopes to make “a modest 
contribution” by way of a concrete assessment of the “réle played by Latin 
in moulding the English language”’ (pp. 155-56). He has chosen Lodge for the 
study because Lodge is “the typical Elizabethan translator, displaying very 
uneven workmanship and a surprising mixture of learning and ignorance” 
(p. 13). He has studied Lodge’s work “not primarily as literature, but from a 
linguistic point of view, as translation, one of the main channels of linguistic 
influence” (p. 14). 

There should be no questioning the reasonableness of Sgrensen’s motive: 
in too many areas, from prosody to language, have our judgments of Renais- 
sance attitudes been based upon inadequately tested generalities. Nor is 
there any complaint with Sgrensen’s general approach. He has checked the 
OED for all wording in Lodge which he has found significant, and has at the 
same time recognized the uncertainty of the termini given by the OED. He 
has in many details compared Lodge’s translation with Golding’s, showing 
the extent of Lodge’s borrowings from Golding. He has identified and used 
for comparison the edition of Seneca which Lodge used (Justus Lipsius [1605]), 
which is often different from modern editions. The extent of the differences is 
illustrated in Appendix II, which presents side by side excerpts from Book III 
of De Beneficiis according to the Lipsius and the Loeb editions and the cor- 
responding translations by Golding and Lodge. In the 1,000-odd word passage 
I have counted more than two dozen variants between the two Latin versions, 
excluding minor variants in punctuation, orthography, and word order; we 
need easily available reprints of sixteenth-century editions of classical authors. 
But I fail to see what the inclusion of the Loeb excerpt, without comment as to 
the differences, contributes to Sgrensen’s study of the translational habits of 
the Renaissance. The reader might be interested in a passage from the Loeb 
translation for comparison, and the variants from the Lipsius text could have 
been provided in notes. 

S¢grensen has looked for Latin influence on Lodge in vocabulary, syntax, 
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and “stylistics.”” His conclusions, taken in sum, are reasonable and contribute 
significant if not surprising critical results to students of Lodge and, to a 
smaller extent, of Golding: (1) though Lodge borrows few (perhaps no) new 
words from Latin, he is “heavily indebted to his original” in his preference 
of previously adopted classical words over native vocabulary, and “Golding’s 
vocabulary is on the whole less latinized” than Lodge’s (p. 71); (2) in syntax 
Lodge usually “is clearly more latinized than Golding” and most of his syn- 
tactical latinisms “must have been immediately inspired by the Senecan 
text” (p. 110); and (3) in “stylistics” (i.e., phraseology and rhetoric, including 
alliteration, doubling of synonyms, and variation) Lodge either is slavishly 
dependent upon Seneca or “resorts to excessive embroidering,” whereas 
Golding strikes “‘a happy mean between the extremes of Senecan aridity and 
Elizabethan exuberance” (p. 141). 

In particulars some fault may be found with Sgrensen’s work. Seeking 
unsuccessfully to identify Golding’s text, the author has collated five editions 
of De Beneficiis (from 1475 to 1573); this much is commendable. But we would 
feel surer of some of Sgrensen’s statements concerning Lodge had crucial 
readings been checked in several copies of the Lipsius edition: e.g., some of 
Lodge’s apparent misreadings of his Latin text (momine for homine, dicere for 
discere, etc., pp. 29-30) may have been accurate readings from a copy con- 
taining some pages in an uncorrected state. In Chapter I, Sgrensen mentions 
some nonclassical influences on Lodge’s language: Lodge’s affinity for Du 
Bartas, his discipleship to euphuism, his education and his competence as a 
translator, the haste in which he worked, the wording in Renaissance lexicons, 
and Lipsius’ glosses. But in particular situations he tends to ignore these 
influences. Thus, under the heading “Previously adopted Romance loans 
used in new senses” (p. 53) Sgrensen lists Lodge’s translation of proiicimus 
as “betray” (“yet without any election we rather betray (Loeb: throw away], 
than bestow our benefits”). If this really is a new sense (and the OED lists 
it as such), the influence is not from the Latin so much as from a euphuistic 
desire for a word to balance and to alliterate with bestow. Under the same 
heading S¢rensen lists Lodge’s rendering of civitatem dare (“he had no particu- 
lar intent to giue mee the Citie (Loeb: citizenship],” pp. 53-54). But Lodge 
was not using the word city in a new sense: he thought civifas meant “city,” 
not “citizenship.” Cooper’s Thesaurus for its basic translation of the word 
offers only “A multitude liuing vnder a law: a citie,” and for one example 
it lists Dare ciuitatem, which it credits to Cicero. Sérensen says that he has 
checked the lexicons of Cooper, Thomas, and Rider, but he has not done so 
adequately. Similarly, Sgrensen lists (p. 57) under the heading “Native words 
. .. in Latin senses” Lodge’s “in the meane while”’ (for interim = “‘sometimes’’) 
and “although” (for guamquam=“and yet’’). Had Lodge checked Cooper, he 
would have found the proper secondary translations for these words (quam- 
quam cited from Cicero; it is not merely Silver Latin, as Sgrensen says it is); 
but he apparently felt no need to check these common words. Lodge was 
not using these words in new senses: he simply did not get the sense of the 
Latin. Finally, I would hardly call a “Revival of [an] obsolete [sense]”’ 
Lodge’s use in 1614 of a word (principall=“befitting a prince,” p. 57) last 
cited in the OED for 1591—this is the only “revival” found by Sgrensen. 
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The evidence cited under syntax and “‘stylistics” is usually more valid 
than that discussed above, though even here there are some questionable 
statements. One example will suffice: Sgrensen says that the alliteration of 
“prise & praise’’ is “unsupported by the corresponding Latin passage”’ (p. 126), 
but the Latin passage alliterates the same letters (“‘illud quod . . . pretiosum 
est, paruipendunt’’). 

The principal objection to this work is its failure to connect its evidence 
with the stated central purpose. Some of the usages discussed above are 
admittedly nonce-uses, and I do not see how such uses apply to an analysis 
of “the réle played by Latin in moulding the English language.” More im- 
portant, no real attempt is made to see what Lodge’s general philosophy of 
translation was (and the nonce-uses might have some importance to that) 
or what it means to the language. In Appendix I (pp. 157-62) appears a half- 
hearted attempt to show possible connections between the language of the 
translation and that of Lodge’s Rosalynde, but Sgrensen admits that it is of 
“limited validity.” True, a final answer to the problem of linguistic influence 
depends on “the completion of . . . formidable projects which would constitute 
the prerequisites to an exhaustive treatment of the amount of Latin borrowings 
in English” (pp. 155-56). But the present study could have made a more 
substantial beginning—or should not have claimed that it has begun at all. 
One would like to know what critical gods Lodge was serving in his trans- 
lation, but no mention is made of important Renaissance critical theories. 

Sgrensen does mention Lodge’s prefatory statement that he will not 
translate word for word, and he expressly denies the validity of such studies of 
prefatory statements as F. R. Amos’ (Early Theories of Translation [New 
York, 1920]). But what of other critical theories, including those on educational 
method? Sgrensen mentions “the practice of varying in construing” as leaving 
its mark on Lodge (p. 25), and he pays lip service to T. W. Baldwin’s “‘im- 
pressive” book William Shakspere’s Small Latine & Lesse Greeke. But one 
part of that book (which Sgrensen passes over as a “reference”’) is the con- 
sideration of the system of teaching Latin at Lodge’s school, Merchant Taylors 
(1, 418-22), and at Paul’s, on which the Merchant Taylors’ system was based. 
Granting that Seneca’s language influenced at least Lodge’s translation (how 
could it not?), one would like to know precisely how Lodge’s practices accord 
with the system which he was taught in grammar school (cf. Baldwin, 1, 
494 ff.). Baldwin gives (1, 421) a list of books at Merchant Taylors’ in 1599 
which might have been checked. Besides a Cooper (“all rent” from heavy 
use), there are several books in standard pedagogical use in schools: Textor’s 
Epitheta and Officina, both “all rent,” which may have influenced Lodge’s 
rendering of certain phrases; and Lycosthenes’ A pothegmata (“all rent’’) and 
Erasmus’ Adagia, commonplace books which might have first introduced the 
young Lodge to passages in Seneca. Could the differences in Lodge’s treat- 
ment of different parts of his text have been caused by his having been 
compelled to study certain passages in commonplace books? Sgrensen may 
be correct in applying to Lodge Baldwin’s statement about Shakespeare, that 
he probably had nothing more than, sententiae from Seneca in grammar school 
(p. 26), but he should have checked for the sententiae. Besides, Baldwin was 
talking principally about Seneca the tragedian. Even the tragedian turned 
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up in some grammar schools (Baldwin, 1, 427); and in 1582-83 a list of text 
and reference books bought for Paul’s included a ““Commentar. Erasmi et al. 
in Senecam” (“possibly the prose”: Baldwin, 1, 422-23). Even if Lodge did 
not get Seneca in grammar school, he almost certainly got him at Oxford or 
at Lincoln’s Inn. In view of the probability that during his training Lodge 
was exposed to Seneca (in toto or in commonplace books) and the certainty 
that Lodge’s method of translation was guided by his training, the basis of 
that training should have been explored. The author would then have had a 
basis for studying the way in which Latin shaped “the English language.” 

Dr. Sgrensen obviously has a thorough and subtle acquaintance with 
Latin, and his work offers some interesting results. It was worth doing; in 
fact, I think that it was worth doing better. The language is not always very 
clear or very readable. The principal faults of the book, however, are basically 
the faults of most doctoral dissertations (mea culpa): it overstates its purpose 
and its significance, and the sound generalizations about approach are not 
systematically adhered to in particulars. 


Joun Hazet Smita 
Marquette University 


MILTON AND CHRISTIAN Heroism: BrBiicaL Epic THEMES AND Forms IN 
SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND. By Burton O. Kurth. (University of 
California Publication, English Studies: 20.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1959. Pp. x+152. $3. 


Soon after announcing the novelty of his views on divorce, Milton learned 
that he had been anticipated. Presumably he was spared this embarrassment 
when later, in Paradise Lost, he stated that wars were “hitherto the only 


Argument / Heroic deem’d” and that he was therefore pursuing “Things 
unattempted yet in Prose or Rhyme.” But scholars have since been at pains to 
prove that his masterpiece was actually the culmination of many continental 
attempts to write a Christian epic, and now we have a little book, developed 
from a doctoral dissertation, that finds Milton’s main themes and concepts 
in a seventeenth-century English tradition of sacred heroic poetry, a tradition 
involving fifteen or more “quite minor” authors. For “only Argument” 
should we read ‘chief Argument’? For “unattempted yet,” ‘often attempted’? 
Or was Milton expressing contempt—as well he might have—for the pitiful 
efforts of his English predecessors? “‘None, before Milton, succeeded in 
achieving the unity and coherence required of the fully realized epic”’ (p. 32). 
Or was he simply recognizing—what Professor Kurth never quite manages 
to recognize explicitly—that there is a world of difference between a full- 
fledged epic and narrative poems that contain “epic” themes or features? 
Examined here are poems on Biblical subjects by Alexander, Robert 
Aylett, Joseph Beaumont, Zachary Boyd, Cowley, Drayton, Du Bartas, 
Giles Fletcher, Fuller, Sir William Mure, Thomas Peyton, Quarles, Thomas 
Robinson, Sandys, and Sylvester. (Not discussed are a dozen other pieces 
which are simply listed in a bibliography.) These make a motley assortment. 
Two were unpublished in Milton’s lifetime; three others are fragments; 
several are paraphrases; one consists of dialogue. They vary greatly in length 
and scope; few bear any real resemblance to an epic. Du Bartas, didactic and 
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discursive, is recognizably influential, but lacks classical form. Of Cowley’s 
abortive Davideis (1656) one can speak, in this context, only of what it might 
have been. It comes therefore as something of a surprise to hear that “the 
concept of a Christian epic based on Biblical subject matter was widespread 
enough in the first half of the seventeenth century to be called one of the 
characteristic ideas, or ideals, of the age” (p. 107), and that, to readers 
familiar with these poems, Paradise Lost ‘“‘might not have seemed novel but 
rather a further attempt to write the long-sought-for Christian epic” (p. 109). 

The trouble with this thesis is that the writers in question were not really 
trying to write an epic, and Milton was. Professor Kurth is on safer ground, 
and is more truly informative, when he traces the developing concepts of a 
Christian hero or Christian heroism, and when he analyzes Milton’s achieve- 
ment (e.g., pp. 113-14: ““By making the human action of Adam and Eve 
central in his epic design, Milton supplied that unifying focus of human in- 
terest which had been missing’’). There are some interesting minor findings. 
Classifying the poems under study, Kurth observes that those using the 
hexameral tradition for subject matter tended to be discursive, that the Old 
Testament provided the main source of material, and that the relatively few 
poems using New Testament material tended to be allegorical. Though few 
of these writers were Puritan, the theme of temptation was dominant in 
their verses; they “came to concentrate upon temptation, trial, and suffering 
as the most significant experiences for the Christian hero and the chief meas- 
ures of his faith, virtue, and fortitude” (p. 30). They faithfully reflected, it 
would seem, the Christian tradition in seventeenth-century England. So, in 
his larger and different way, did Milton. 


WILLIAM RILEY PARKER 
Indiana University 


A Critique oF Paradise Lost. By John Peter. London and New York: 
Longmans and Columbia University Press, 1960. Pp. 172. $3.50. 


In 1952 Mr. Peter published “Reflections on the Milton Controversy” in 
Scrutiny. In his preface to his new book he gives the reader fair warning that 
A Critique of “‘Paradise Lost’’ is part of the controversy, and that his side in 
it is clear: “I should like to record a special debt to A. J. A. Waldock’s 
Paradise Lost and Its Critics, a book which seems to me second only to the 
text itself for a true understanding of the critical problems posed by the poem.” 

Readers who agree with Mr. Peter’s judgment of Waldock’s book (they 
could not, by definition, be Miltonists) will probably welcome this book, since 
they have not recently had much comfort. They may also find some surprises, 
for the line has appreciably softened: even of Book VI, for example, Mr. 
Peter remarks, ‘“‘The book would not be Milton’s if it did not contain some 
good things.”’ They will find some eloquent pages on the princes of Hell and 
on Paradise, and will discover of Adam and Eve, “Prototypes they may be, 
but this in itself gives them a special appeal.” They may be startled by Mr. 
Peter’s conclusion that the flaws of the poem make it in one sense more 
significant than “a successful Paradise Lost”? would have been: “If we bring 
to the poem the attention it merits, free of all preconceptions, it cannot fail 
to stimulate our religious thinking as few other poems still do.” Moreover, 
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“size itself is an aesthetic quality,” and the flaws of the poem are not de- 
structive when compared with its successes and its size. Milton no longer 
seems “dislodged”: the final paragraph of A Critique seems once again to 
place him next to Shakespeare. 

Readers who already admire Paradise Lost and who have been struggling 
to keep up with the extraordinary number of lively recent books on the poem, 
may pardonably wish to know of any new book on the subject, “Must I 
read this one, too?” If the question means only, “Does it contain new knowl- 
edge about the poem or new critical insights?” the answer must be, “No.” 
Anyone who has read the standard volumes of Bush, Lewis, and Tillyard 
and has also read some of the recent works by J. B. Broadbent, David 
Daiches, Isabel MacCaffrey, William Madsen, F. T. Prince, and Arnold 
Stein, will probably discover that even Mr. Peter’s authentic observations 
are familiar. But anyone who is interested in the ‘Milton Controversy,” or 
in the reasons why some readers today are unable to read accurately non- 
dramatic works written before 1700, may find this a fascinating volume. 

In America we have almost forgotten about the “Milton Controversy.” 
The early remarks of Pound and Eliot, expanded and codified by F. R. Leavis 
and Waldock, did not, after the first excitement, seem particularly relevant 
to readers who found they still enjoyed Milton. This did not mean that there 
was any elaborate “anti-Leavis” campaign or conspiracy; it was possible to 
appreciate much of Leavis’ criticism of the novel and to dismiss his comments 
on Milton because they did not correspond with one’s experience of the poems. 
Leavis and Waldock criticized Milton because he did not write the kind of 
poetry they liked; but they did not take much trouble to define the kind of 
poetry he did write. Other critics took the trouble. 

In England things are different. The critical stances of most of the 
British contributors to Frank Kermode’s recent The Living Milton indicate 
that Peter is correct in assuming that there the controversy is still very much 
alive. In Kermode’s volume Bernard Bergonzi suggests that Leavis’ and 
Waldock’s arguments, although wrong, are unanswerable unless one questions 
the assumptions on which they are based: that poetic language must be close 
to the colloquial and that the psychological realism of the novel is the model 
of all narrative. 

It is the assumptions, both those mentioned by Bergonzi and others, 
which I find particularly interesting in Peter’s volume. Peter begins by de- 
fining the work of the true critic as the isolation and judgment of those “effects 
which are accessible to every sensitive reader or theatre-goer, and which have 
consequently a pragmatic claim to being called ‘objective.’ ”’ He assumes that 
the most important “effects” of every poem are immediately accessible to 
“every sensitive reader” of every age. Any consideration of the poet’s intent 
is not only irrelevant but also distracting: “once allowed to intrude,” questions 
of intention “easily come between us and the substance of the poem.” Al- 
though Peter often appeals to “every reader,” he more often calls upon “a 
reasonable man”: what he seems to mean is a reader who shares his own edu- 
cation and assumptions and tastes. Others are “bigots” or “inquisitors” or 
perverse or incompetent. 

Peter repeatedly insists that the reader should approach the poem “with- 
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out preconceptions,” yet he assumes his ideal reader shares with him any 
number of interests and prejudices and preconceptions. The reader has little 
interest in Christianity, philosophy, or history. He is concerned with the here 
and now, and he is fairly satisfied with himself. (“Every reader’’ finds that 
the “behaviour” of Adam and Eve immediately after the Fall “is not so un- 
like his own experience that he cannot understand and even condone it”’; it 
does not occur to Peter that one might be asked to find experience like one’s 
own and then to judge it rather than to “condone”’ it.) He is as uninterested 
in large verbal and symbolic structures as he is in myth and religion. He is 
convinced that all characters in poems should be either “real people’’ (and 
psychological realism is the chief value) or else simple and unconfusing ab- 
stractions. (The materiality of Milton’s angels is a “blatant abuse’’: “‘For poet 
and reader alike it is again chiefly a matter of indecision, of not knowing on 
what plane the poem’s characters exist.” The possibility that they do and 
must exist on more than one plane is never considered.) He assumes that 
morality, too, is clear, simple, and neat. The summary of all wisdom, twice 
quoted in the text, is tout comprendre, c’est tout pardonner—except where 
authority is concerned. 

When any voice speaks with authority, whether the author’s or God’s 
or any other’s, Peter assumes that it has a hidden and discreditable motive. 
A large part of the reader-critic’s fatiguing duty is to see to it that he is not 
taken in. (‘‘Milton’s bold assertion that ‘Into the heart of Eve his words made 
way,’ has already predisposed us to defend her, if necessary against the poet 
himself.”) Since the universe should be democratically organized (one soul 
one vote, and every man potentially self-sufficient), the reader must act as 
citizen-judge, carefully apportioning sentences and correcting authoritarian 
excesses: “‘God’s conduct has come to seem quite unworthy of him, and it is 
to be expected that the reader should find himself keeping a wary eye on it, 
almost as a ratepayer might watch an arrogantly self-righteous mayor loiter- 
ing in an unlit street.”” Much of Peter’s critical language comes from the 
courtroom or the school: Michael is “unfairly patronizing”; God’s condem- 
nation of the serpent is “grossly unfair”; God’s claim that Adam and Eve’s 
“contrition is due to his ‘motions’ in them rather than their own volition 
seems downright unfair.” Peter believes the Atonement should be (and is) 
in some sense “‘merited.”’ Milton’s “palpable attempts to shade the evidence” 
in God’s favor carry no weight in Peter’s court. 

Although some of Peter’s sentiments are admirably, if a bit mistakenly, 
egalitarian, he is at the same time excessively concerned with propriety, both 
social and literary. The close relations between the sentiments and the con- 
cerns may be indicated by the following observation: “If an apparently 
human figure is made to speak what is literally God’s truth, knowing it is, 
the effect will be priggish and distasteful and sometimes even disingenuous.” 
Peter wants his spiritual and “realistic” realms carefully separated and he 
wants everyone to have good manners; he is baffled by the complexities of 
Milton’s poem. Like Joseph Addison, he wants the angels to be “consistently 
angelic’’; he is shocked by their ironies: “these are angels.” The angels’ con- 
duct at Babel “seems infantile and undignified, like peasants giggling and 
elbowing at a peepshow.” Raphael “is not above punning.” Not only the 
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angels evoke Peter’s phrases of shocked propriety: “utter lack of tact,” “odd,” 
“odder,” “unnecessarily gauche,” “pedantic phrase” (applied to “enormous 
bliss”). Occasionally he seems to see Milton as an unsuccessful pupil: “the 
argument remains wholly unacceptable, and should either have been excised 
or carefully rewritten.” 

A Critique of “Paradise Lost’”’ suggests that such assumptions and pre- 
conceptions make it impossible for any reader, no matter how bright, to read 
Paradise Lost successfully. And Peter is bright: he formulates a large per- 
centage of the significant questions about the poem; his chief mistake is 
that he assumes his questions have no answers. He recognizes many of 
Milton’s “‘successes” in lines and passages, but he still insists that Milton’s 
“assumptions about the language of his poem”’ are regrettable. He responds 
to much of Milton’s account of the Fall, but his own assumptions lead him 
to the charmingly mistaken notion that Eve’s primary motive in eating the 
Fruit was her desire ‘“‘to be a better and more companionable wife than she 
has so far been.” Peter remarks that “one of the commonest faults in Miltonic 
criticism is to wrench the characters and incidents of Paradise Lost from their 
artistic context.” He is surely right. But Peter possesses a more limited and 
more limiting sense of “artistic context” than do most of the other recent 
critics of Milton. 

; JoserH H. SumMMERS 
Washington University 
St. Louis 


Or PARADISE AND Licut: A Stupy OF VAUGHAN’s Silex Scintillans. By 
E. C. Pettet. Cambridge: University Press, 1960. Pp. x+-217. $4.75. 


Of Paradise and Light, E. C. Pettet’s account of Vaughan’s Silex Scintillans, 
is, as the dust jacket recites, “‘in effect an introduction to the poet’s whole 
work.”’ Pettet carries no banners, raises no battle cries, minimizes his dif- 
ferences from other critics, and confines himself to the poems he is investi- 
gating. His insights and syntheses are persuasively arranged. The major 
influences shaping the poetry are described and accounted for (Part I); they 
are traced and analyzed in major poems—‘Regeneration,” “The Morning- 
Watch,” “The Night,” “They are all gone into the world of light”—(Part 
II); and the characteristic qualities which all this implies are surveyed and 
detailed (Part ITI). 

Except for intelligent assistance to Vaughan’s reputation and to under- 
standing him, however, Pettet says little that has not been said before. His 
first chapter (“From Within’) argues well the thesis that Vaughan’s érans- 
muting fire, the element which accounts for the particular quality of Vaughan’s 
poetic vision in Silex Scintillans as distinguished from his secular verse, was 
Vaughan’s religious experience, his “regeneration.” Pettet’s eleventh chapter 
(““Vaughan’s Music’’) analyzes prosodic elements in Vaughan’s best work in 
novel and enlightening ways. But the chapters on sources and influences, 
imagery and rhetoric, give us little that is new. The interpretations of four 
poems are brief, and the account of “Regeneration” leaves out much that 
has—by Esch, Durr, and others—been pointed out in the past. The impres- 
sion one takes away from Pettet’s book is that of an excellent, though on the 
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whole, elementary, exposition of a fine poet’s best work. It does not, nor does 
it pretend to, argue for a central, coherent thesis in regard to the poems. 

And here, one feels, is the weakness of such a book as this. Although in- 
dividual chapters have their points to prove and one never feels that issues 
are intentionally sidestepped, yet a kind of disintegration of sensibility seems 
to result from a too exclusively phenomenological point of view, of having 
no formulated experience of the poems to account for. In Vaughan’s case, 
where the devotional elements seem to control the poet’s choices, if questions 
of form are not referred to religious devotion, investigations of influence, 
source, rhetoric, imagery, etc., are likely to go astray. 

In default of that rather far-reaching consideration, studies of Vaughan 
sometimes take on the aura of an intellectual cult. Admittedly, such an aura 
is not widespread and no scholar, particularly not Pettet, has consciously 
fomented it. But the quality of Vaughan’s verse is elusive and delicate; it 
invites, in a way that Milton’s does not, esoteric appreciation. At any rate, 
demonstrating the grounds of an enthusiasm for Vaughan is difficult—and 
difficult, moreover, for the devotional nature of the poems, the tradition out 
of which Vaughan’s rather naive, simple, evangelical emblems come. Skep- 
ticism and empiricism have since Vaughan’s time combined with fideism and 
fundamentalism to becloud the clear devotional attitudes which the poems 
presuppose and which inform their creation of experience. In addition, 
Vaughan’s habit of drawing metaphor from occult philosophies has worked in 
with a scholarly repugnance to reading devotional literature as devotion and 
with a preference for intellectual history. 

Pettet characteristically does not give the devotional nature of the poems 
sufficient weight. He talks much about “enrichment,” finding additional 
meaning in the connotations of language and echoes from known sources and 
influences, and these additional meanings are sometimes appropriate. But 
where their appropriateness is not defined by the principle of choice implicit 
in the experience of the poem, they are misleading. In Pettet’s discussion of 
“The Night,” for example, the image of the first line, in which Christ’s body 
is called “that pure virgin shrine,” is said not to be 


the frustrating, corruptible body that he [Vaughan] so often laments elsewhere in his 
poetry: it is Virgin-born and immaculate (both of these ideas are happily compressed 
in the ambiguity of the first line); it dims but does not eclipse the divine light within. 
(p. 142) 


It seems unlikely that Vaughan could have meant precisely that by “virgin 
shrine.” It is quite enough in the poem to see Christ’s body as inviolate, that 
is, without original sin. To deny that Christ’s body was corruptible like other 
human bodies raises questions of the nature of the Incarnation which are 
beside the point. Moreover, to say that it “dims but does not eclipse the 
divine light within” is to miss the exact kind of light (inner illumination) 
which Nicodemus saw when he “saw such light / As made him know his 
God by night.” The stanza springs from the union in Christ of humanity and 
Godship and the enviable capacity to discern the Godship in the humanity; 
the Godship is not dimmed, but manifested; otherwise Vaughan’s describing 
Nicodemus’ experience as finding “The fulness of the Deity” (line 18 of the 
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poem) is not sustained. In fine, to speak of Christ’s body as incorruptible 
and dimming the divine light, both in the poem and in the tradition out of 
which it comes, is to dissipate the experience of the poem; not to enrich it. 

I suspect that the reason for this sort of diffusion, endemic in studies of 
Vaughan, comes from a reluctance to see a theology as a tradition possible for 
the embodiment of experience. Pettet implies, for example, that Vaughan was 
somehow deficient because intellectually unoriginal, that is orthodox. Religious 
ideas of Vaughan’s sort, he says, 


give the poems of Silex Scintillans some intellectual weight and also serve at times to 
brace them structurally, so that they are never mere visionary raptures or emotional 
outpourings. But, when we have allowed for some individuality of stress and an original 
regard for Nature, his ideas remain on the whole commonplace and orthodox; they 
lack any depth or complexity, apart from an occasional reinforcement from hermetic 
notions; and above all, as they are never predominant inspiration of his finest poems, 
so they are often the main inspiration of his weakest ones. (p. 21) 


It is tempting for a reviewer to accuse Pettet of disproving his estimate here 
(“never predominant inspiration”) in his later analyses of four major poems. 
But the difficulty is not to be so simply demonstrated. There is in the entire 
book as well as in this extract a kind of opposition in Pettet’s thinking between 
excellence and orthdoxy and between religious ideas and hermeticism. 

These matters I have talked about at some length elsewhere (see my 
Henry Vaughan: Experience and the Tradition, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1959, published too late for Pettet to have seen). Suffice it here, how- 
ever, that adherence in one’s own practice to a vocabulary, philosophy, 
theology, or dogma has no relevance to the validity of a poem. The fact 
that Vaughan is orthodox is not of itself a deficiency, nor is the fact that he 
drew metaphor from hermeticism of itself an excellence. But a poet’s ex- 
perience must be embodied in some tradition, and poets, rebelling against 
this necessity of their craft, sometimes have made up traditions of their own. 
Vaughan wrote excellent poetry in the tradition of devotional orthodoxy; 
Yeats wrote excellent poetry in the tradition of a heterodox dualism. One 
must understand both of these traditions to read Vaughan and Yeats. The 
quarrel between orthodoxy and heterodoxy is only polemics, not criticism. 
Aesthetics requires imaginative participation; criticism must make such par- 
ticipation possible, whatever the bias of the reader. 

Pettet has provided the general reader with a modern scholar’s sensitive 
and graceful estimate of Silex Scintillans; he has not solved basic problems 
inherent in the experience of the poems and the tradition which informs it, 
nor does he seem to be aware that such problems exist. 


Ross GARNER 
University of Nebraska 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY CRITICAL Essays. Edited by Scott Elledge. Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1961. 2 vols. Pp. xxiii+-1225. $12.50. 


Scott Elledge has performed a valuable service to the student of eighteenth- 
century letters by editing Eighteenth-Century Critical Essays. In the tradition 
of G. Gregory Smith’s Elizabethan Critical Essays and Joel E. Spingarn’s 
Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, Elledge’s two-volume collection 
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brings together a varied and flavorful representation of a century’s critical 
thought. Unlike Smith and Spingarn, Elledge could not hope to print all of 
the significant critical material of his period; the profusion of critical essays 
between 1700 and 1800 would make such a collection as unwieldy and un- 
likely as a complete edition of the works of Daniel Defoe. 

Elledge has brought together eighty-five selections representing forty 
authors. The material ranges chronologically from Joseph Addison’s “An 
Essay on Virgil’s Georgics’’ (1697) to Alexander Knox’s essay on William 
Cowper (1796). The essays not only cover aesthetics, the genres and formal 
elements of style, and the relationship between literature and the culture in 
which it was produced, but include discussions of particular poets, such as 
Homer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, and Burns. 

The editor admits that “No two students of the eighteenth century 
would make the same set of selections, and no collection is likely to be com- 
pletely satisfactory to anyone, not even to the editor himself.” Henry Field- 
ing’s essays on prose fiction are, unfortunately, omitted because “‘it seemed 
uneconomical to reprint essays certain to be in the personal library of any 
reader of this book.” Johnson’s Lives of the Poets are also summarily dismissed, 
again because they are elsewhere readily available. To prevent his collection 
from becoming a compendium of minor figures, Elledge does include, for 
example, selections from Johnson’s Rambler and Idler papers, and essays from 
the Spectator. Elledge has, all in all, been successful in providing a representa- 
tive sampling of the century’s criticism. Among the notable, interesting 
inclusions are selections from Joseph Trapp’s Lectures on Poetry and part of 
Samuel Say’s “An Essay on the Harmony, Variety, and Power of Numbers,” 
to name only two. Because the collection is weak in dramatic criticism, the 
editor might have included part of the lively controversy between Joseph 
Warton and Arthur Murphy on the nature of the tragedy in King Lear or 
Murphy’s evaluation of the plays of Fielding and Congreve, but these are 
matters of personal taste. 

The text is uniformly accurate and readable, but not suitable for scholarly 
citation because Elledge has normalized the spelling, punctuation, and use 
of italics throughout. The editor also adds a translation of most of the Greek 
and Latin poetry cited in the essays. The notes to each essay, which are 
found at the back of the volume in which the essay appears, are thorough 
and easy to follow. 

Finally, one might wish that Professor Elledge, obviously having worked 
long and patiently with his material, had prefaced the collection with a general 
essay on eighteenth-century criticism. Despite this omission and other minor 
flaws in these two volumes, Elledge deserves thanks for making so readily 
and conveniently available such a large collection of eighteenth-century 
critical material. 

MICHAEL SHUGRUE 
University of Illinois 


RoMANTIC NARRATIVE ART. By Karl Kroeber. Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1960. Pp. xi+225. $5.75. 


Proiessor Kroeber’s work is arranged topically, in three parts. The first, 
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“Balladry” (chs. 1-3), “traces the history of the literary ballad to its estab- 
lishment as a recognized form within the lyricist’s repertoire.”” The second, 
“Stories of Imagination” (chs. 4-6), treats ‘the relation of narrative form to 
the Romantic stress upon imagination”’; its three chapters discuss the vision- 
ary lyric, the poetic tale, and the personal epic. The third part, “Realistic 
Adventures” (chs. 7-9), describes “the evolution of relatively realistic story 
poems, trying in particular to make clear the ways in which narrative verse 
during the Romantic era contributed to the development of new matter and 
new manners in prose fiction.” 

So far, in outline, so good; but Mr. Kroeber, who is writing a chapter on 
Romantic narrative poetry for a forthcoming MLA-sponsored volume, could 
produce a thoroughgoing essay using materials omitted from the present 
study. Against his interesting analyses of some eighteenth-century predeces- 
sors, one has to balance the fact that relatively few Romantic narrative 
poems are considered in any detail. Mr. Kroeber explains several times that 
Shelley and Keats merit comprehensive study in another work, and the two 
poets are almost entirely ignored here, except for an analysis of “La Belle 
Dame sans Merci” (“derived from Dr. Wasserman’s persuasive study”). A 
few of Wordsworth’s narrative poems are discussed, but far more space is 
devoted to his non-narrative achievements, The Prelude and The Excursicn. 
There is brief mention of The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. Only Byron and 
Scott are given something like comprehensive treatment, but then mainly in 
the manner of a chapter-by-chapter general literary history. 

The large omissions considerably weaken the intelligible generalizations 
that are made, for almost any origin or any trend in development can be 
demonstrated when the evidence consists of two or three poems. Not all the 
generalizations are intelligible, moreover; “style,” “structure,” “form,” 
“narrative lyricism” (or is it “lyric narrativism’”’?) are thrown about with 
abandon, and we are given “dynamics of the poem,” “dynamics of a unified 
process,” “dynamics of realistic personality,” “inner dynamics of extreme 
and anti-social experience,” “inner dynamics of human behavior,” “dy- 
namics of action,” “dynamics of aesthetic change,” “dynamics of the Roman- 
tic style” to ponder as best we can. The scholarship also leaves something to 
be desired; poets are almost invariably quoted from nineteenth-century 
American or modern nonscholarly texts. The editorial “we” becomes pomp- 
ous, and sometimes (“Better heads than ours... ”’) disturbing. 

One would write a harsh review, were it not that Mr. Kroeber himself, 
in an amiable prefatory note, declares himself aware of most of the short- 
comings. It is a pioneer work, and one has to admire the pioneer spirit, whether 
or not the wagon broke down en route. It may be that hardier explorers will 
enter and follow through where the initial gap has been opened. On the other 
hand, the short ‘“‘Summary of Conclusions” (ch. 10), in which nothing is 
concluded (“‘we are prevented from drawing general conclusions from our 
particularized analyses’’), suggests that this particular trail may be a dead 
end. 


Jack STILLINGER 
University of Illinois 
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The Female Husband AND OTHER WRITINGS BY HENRY FIELDING. Edited by 
Claude E. Jones. (Liverpool Reprints Series, No. 17.) Liverpool: Liver- 
pool University Press, 1960. Pp. xi+54. 12s. 6d. 


The intention of the editors in this unfortunately little-known series is “to 
make accessible, in many cases for the first time, reprints of minor English 
poetry and prose.”’ Beginning in 1948, with the Seven Satires by William 
Rankin, Liverpool has issued a variety of pamphlets, prefaces, and miscella- 
neous writings, reaching into the nineteenth century with Five Uncollected 
Essays of Matthew Arnold. Nicely printed, with facsimiles of some title pages, 
the volumes are pleasing to the eye, and the type is always legible, an 
expected quality but one not always found in their American cousins, the 
publications of the Augustan Reprint Society. 

This recent offering, The Female Husband and Other Writings by Henry 
Fielding, is the second edited by an American and includes The Masquerade, 
A Poem (1728), probably the novelist’s first book; single epilogues for Theo- 
bald’s Orestes (1731) and Bodens’ The Modish Couple (pub. 1732) and two 
for Lillo’s The Fatal Curiosity (pub. 1737); and the short (ca. 7,000 words) 
account of Mary Hamilton, The Female Husband (1746). The Masquerade, 
a satire on the popular entertainment programmed by “Count” John Heideg- 
ger, is prefaced by a harshly ironic “Dedication” to Heidegger in which 
Fielding reveals his cleverness and control, although the generosity of under- 
standing that was to appear in the novels is absent. The verse itself (304 
lines) is Hudibrastic with the vigor and choppiness of the tetrameter, and the 
poem contains some deft short narrative sections. This satire, as well as the 
spirited epilogues, is lively and reveals the sense of diction and speech rhythms 
that served Fielding so well in his farces. 

The Female Husband is easily the most interesting piece for readers who 
see Fielding as novelist. Something of a Newgate life with a brief introduction 
on order and a hortatory conclusion, the episodic history is filled with scenes 
characteristic of Fielding. After side glances at the Methodists, their dis- 
orders and, therefore, perversion, Fielding presents a roaring sea captain 
and a sixty-eight year old bride who can stand with the vivid minor charac- 
ters of the novels. Such pleasures are gratefuliy received since his imagina- 
tion never seizes on the major character, in spite of the essentially fictional 
aspect of the account. The bedroom battle between the bride and “the female 
husband” is almost as good as, if less chaotic than, the familiar ones in the 
graveyard and inns. Fielding’s sense of the absurd is not constant, but Liver- 
pool has done us a favor by presenting this fiction. 

In his “Introduction” Professor Jones errs in noting “the case narrated 
in The Female Husband was tried before Fielding’s first cousin,” Henry 
Gould, who was simply consulted on the case. Generally one might well argue 
that, in spite of the general availability of Sheridan Baker’s important article, 
“Henry Fielding’s The Female Husband: Fact and Fiction” (PMLA, Lxxiv 
[1959], 213-24), the introduction and notes seem unnecessarily brief, es- 
pecially since copies of these works are so rare (only four known copies of 
The Female Husband) and since Fielding never claimed—or disclaimed—the 
story. There is no mention that Fielding’s version of the Mary Hamilton 
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case has little basis in fact. Self-containment may not be necessary in works 
designed for the specialist, but it would be useful. The organization of the 
apparatus defies ready reference; what principles were used in determining 
what material belonged in the “Introduction,” what in the “Notes,” and 
what in the footnotes elude this reviewer. This awkwardness, however, is so 
common in volumes from English presses that it is probably not just to cite 
the problem in this instance. 


Joun GRAHAM 
University of Virginia 


MATTHEW ARNOLD AND THE DECLINE OF ENGLISH ROMANTICISM. By D. G. 
James. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1961. Pp. x+110. $2.90. 


In his ‘“‘Foreword”’ to this volume of four lectures “delivered on the Gregynog 
Foundation at the University of Wales” Professor James writes, “It will be 
seen that I think that Arnold’s critical writings fall into barely concealed 
incoherence.”’ Although he adds, “I was less anxious to criticize a great 
Victorian ... than to exhibit as clearly as I could the great issues which 
baffled Arnold and which baffle us still more today” (pp. vii—viii), he appears 
to have approached the “great issues” chiefly through a castigation of Mat- 
thew Arnold and all that he stood for. The thesis of the lectures is that Arnold, 
inheriting from Wordsworth and the Romantic tradition a supreme faith in 
the creative imagination as man’s highest faculty, diluted the purity of this 
faith through his appeal to “‘criticism”’ and his attempt to define poetry as a 
“criticism of life,’ both of which shifted the final authority from the imagina- 
tion to reason, thus sacrificing poetry to “science.’’ James characterizes Ar- 
nold’s position in these words: “Criticism must provide to poetry an intel- 
lectual situation and an order of ideas; and poetry must convey this situation 
and these ideas beautifully, impressively and effectively. Now here above all 
is the ‘decline’ to which I refer in the title of my lectures; here is a misrepre- 
sentation of the nature of poetry, and, indeed, of all art, which was bound to 
have disastrous consequences: it must either arrest poetic creation (as it did in 
Arnold’s case) or at best take the nerve out of it (as it did in Tennyson’s case)”’ 
(pp. 83-84). 

What most troubles Professor James about Arnold is, however, the 
Victorian’s effort to make poetry a substitute for religion. This concern about 
Arnold’s attempt to fuse what Professor James regards (and has written 
books about) as two everlastingly distinct human activities manifests itself 
in each of the four lectures. In “The Temperament of Matthew Arnold,” 
while noting that the influence of Senancour appealed more to the young poet 
than that of Newman or Thomas Arnold, James warns his audience, “If you 
persist in wanting an eternity, and must decline the classic answers of 
Christianity, while all the time indulging a certain nostalgia for them, you 
are in for all the ailments of Obermann” (p. 24). In his second lecture, ‘““The 
Romantic Inheritance,” Professor James avers that “poetry is the better in 
the measure that it approximates to painting and music, and not in the meas- 
ure that it approximates to ‘philosophy’ ” (p. 51), and that “poetry is not 
religious at all. As a free autonomous activity of the soul it must remain 
human and secular; its end is to behold, in the form of the symbols it creates, 
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the human and natural world; it has, and can have, no authority to do more” 
(p. 54). Since his thesis in the chapter is that, in Romantic theory, the creative 
imagination whence poetry arises yields to no higher arbiter, one wishes that 
Professor James would specify to what authority poetry can appeal to ex- 
plore the transcendental world. What happens to Dante, or Milton, or Pope, 
or Shelley when such a separation between philosophy and poetry is strictly 
applied? All that can remain, as Professor James tells us in his earlier writings, 
is the poetry of “failure,” such as Shakespeare’s final plays or Keats’s poetry 
(cf. Scepticism and Poetry, pp. 9, 207-11), for the best poetry is that which 
recognizes its own inability to view those things reserved for the eyes of 
faith. In “Criticism and Philosophy” Professor James turns F. H. Bradley’s 
criticism of Arnold to his own ends, with this summary: “The truth is that 
Arnold’s proposition of culture and criticism becomes a defence of letting 
loose, in theology, philosophy, art, and history, wilful incompetence or, at 
best, a kind of higher journalism” (p. 79). Finally, in “Poetry and Science,” 
Professor James goes to some labor to prove that Arnold wished to subordi- 
nate “poetry” (which ought to approach “painting and music”’) to “reason,” 
or “criticism,” or “‘science.”’ ‘Poetry then becomes religion,” writes Professor 
James, ‘“‘which, I have said, it cannot do; but then, in any case, poetry, as 
one of the ‘departments of human activity,’ is, we must suppose, in spite 
of all Arnold’s subterfuge and evasion, his turns and shifts, governed by 
‘science’ which, we are given to understand, consists in an imperturbable 
naturalism” (p. 102). Professor James will not even indulge the “great 
Victorian” (or did he mean to say “eminent Victorian”?) with the excuse of 
having lived in a day of intellectual upheaval: “In truth, the dead and unborn 
worlds composed a piece of myth-making which showed only Arnold’s un- 
certainties, unfixedness, indecisiveness. . .. He could not make up his mind 
or commit himself; he was the slave, in the end, of his temperament... ” 
(pp. 109-10). 

As the foregoing quotations perhaps illustrate, Professor James suffers 
not at all from Arnold’s inability to choose sides and adhere firmly to a point 
of view. Indeed, as he himself admits, ““The composition of lectures too often 
gives to what one writes a certain dogmatic and definitive air; and I am con- 
scious that I have not escaped this . . . ” (p. viii). Yet friends of Arnold need 
not grieve too greatly over the rough treatment accorded to a man who was, 
during his lifetime, supremely able to meet just such attacks by those who 
quite failed to see (cf. p. 15) what Arnold was saying: “Better men fared thus 
before thee.” In Scepticism and Poetry (1937) we were told that ‘Wordsworth 
never arrived at a harmonized view of human experience” (p. 164), that “‘it is 
still more monstrous that Wordsworth should thus ignore all that his ex- 
perience had most clearly taught him” (p. 166), that “in Shakespeare’s 
tragedies we are aware of the imagination of the poet stumbling in darkness 
and uncertainty” (p. 177), and that “Shakespeare’s last plays are tortured 
by a sense of inexpressiveness and failure” (p. 207). In The Romantic Comedy 
(1948) Professor James found Blake possessed of ‘“‘a blindness [which] may 
seem to us unbelievable”; “but” (he added stoically) “we have simply to 
accept it,” for “such confusion and failure to discriminate what appear to be 
the simplest issues must be accepted as quite general in the rarest minds of 
the time” (p. 62). In The Dream of Learning (1951), we were informed that 
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““Bacon’s thought everywhere stumbled forward; in no respect did it advance 
on a clear and straight path” (p. 10). 

What the reader learns from Professor James’ most recent publication is 
how profitless it is for a critic who writes with “a certain dogmatic and 
definitive air’ to expend his energies upon an author for whom he has no 
sympathy. Howard F. Lowry, a noted Christian layman, was able to treat 
Arnold with humanity and appreciation. Lionel Trilling, although he ex- 
plicitly stated that his agreement was more with Arnold’s method than with 
his conclusions, put all scholars in his debt through a sensitive and sympa- 
thetic elucidation of Arnold’s intellectual development. No critic need place 
the figure whom he is currently studying at the apex of the literary tradition 
in order to tell us what the writer has to offer; if the critic feels that an author 
has nothing to say to us today, he can relieve the burden on both publishers 
and readers by telling us as much in a paragraph or a footnote of another 
study. 

Shelley, after expatiating to Peacock on the marvelous classical ruins 
near Naples, caught himself and admitted to his less enthusiastic correspond- 
ent: “You see how ill I follow the maxim of Horace, at least in its literal 
sense: ‘Nil admirari’—which I should say, ‘prope res est una’—to prevent 
there ever being anything admirable in the world. Fortunately Plato is of 
my opinion and I had rather err with Plato than be right with Horace.” 
Perhaps we are naive—or humane—enough to turn back to Matthew Arnold, 
after having read Professor James’ contribution (with at least as much 
tolerance as it was written), and still find in the elegant Jeremiah something 
to admire. Recognizing, as one must, all of Arnold’s limitations, we can still 
learn from him how one who did not pretend to have the whole truth never 
went against the best light he had, while taking care that his light was not 
darkness. As Professor James reminds us, the great issues that baffled Mat- 
thew Arnold baffle us still more today, and even we who have, hopefully, 
seen farther by standing on the shoulders of Arnold and his contemporaries 
can learn a great deal from a man who, during an age in which the relative 
novelty of chaos made it all the more formidable, stood for the best that had 
been known and thought in the world. 


Dona.p H. REIMAN 
Duke University 


Middlemarch From NoteBook To Novet: A Stupy oF GrorGE ELIOoT’s 
CREATIVE MeEtuHop. By Jerome Beaty. (Illinois Studies in Language and 
Literature, Vol. 47.) Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1960. Pp. 
ix+134. Paper, $3; cloth, $4. 


In “Middlemarch” from Notebook to Novel Professor Jerome Beaty has traced 
the history of Middlemarch from the earliest references in George Eliot’s 
letters to the publication of the novel in 1871-72; he has made use of George 
Eliot’s notebook (published as Quarry for Middlemarch by Anna T. Kitchel 
in 1950), her journals and letters, the Middlemarch manuscript, and the cor- 
rected proof sheets. The result of Mr. Beaty’s extensive and careful research 
is a major contribution to our understanding of George Eliot’s creative method. 

In his opening chapter, Mr. Beaty traces the fusion of ““Middlemarch” 
and “Miss Brooke,” the two fragments which George Eliot worked on during 
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1869 and 1870 and which she began to combine early in 1871. The first 
nine chapters of the present Middlemarch, as well as the first half of chapter 
10, are identified as the major part, perhaps all, of the original “‘Miss Brooke”; 
part of chapter 10 and chapters 11-16 of the completed novel are bridge 
passages and revisions of the earlier “Middlemarch.” Chapter 17, though 
extensively revised and rewritten, shows no evidence of belonging to the 
pre-fusion period; and finally, “chapter 18 is either the first chapter to be 
written in its entirety after the fusion of the two works or, at least, is the 
first such chapter to join elements from both ‘Middlemarch’ and ‘Miss 
Brooke’ ” (p. 6). Mr. Beaty also points out that when George Eliot combined 
the two fragments, she made few changes in the original ‘“‘Miss Brooke”; in 
fact, she did not recopy or rewrite the original manuscript pages. On the 
other hand, her alterations of the “Middlemarch” fragment were extensive, 
in part (and more important) because the writing needed improving and in 
part because of the problems created by the intended fusion. 

Mr. Beaty’s second chapter explains how Middlemarch came to be pub- 
lished in parts, and how Books 2 and 3 of the novel were affected by this 
mode of publication. Many readers no doubt will be surprised to find that 
Mr. Beaty has ascertained no detrimental influences; for instance, although 
George Eliot was concerned with making the parts approximately equal in 
length, she was never forced to alter radically or rewrite extensively in order 
to accommodate the form of publication. Mr. Beaty suggests that the method 
of publication actually helped to unify the novel: with the readers of parts in 
mind, George Eliot did not carry out her original plan of developing separate 
plots in lengthy independent sections, but instead presented the various plot 
lines in each part unit. This jumping back and forth from one story to another 
within each part “undoubtedly made George Eliot consider more carefully 
the relation of one story to the others and one group of characters to the 
others” (p. 55). 

The subject of Mr. Beaty’s third chapter is the relationship between 
George Eliot’s notebook, specifically Quarry IJ, and Books 4-8 of the com- 
pleted novel. The major conclusion is that George Eliot, although she early 
knew what the main events of her novel were to be, made many changes for 
the better as she went beyond the planning or notebook stage to the stage of 
composition. It is conclusively illustrated, in other words, that George Eliot 
did not compose an outline and then mechanically follow it. As Mr. Beaty 
tells us several times, ““Any number of novelists would have been capable of 
conceiving even the most advanced and detailed plans of the notebook; only 
George Eliot from these notes could have written Middlemarch’ (p. 78). 
Moreover, after the first three parts of the novel, the writing became pro- 
gressively more rapid and the notebook plans more detailed; it is possible that 
the early parts were composed more slowly than the last because of the 
energy which George Eliot expended in planning the total work. 

By examining the manuscript of chapter 81 of Middlemarch, Mr. Beaty 
shows, in his final chapter, that the hitherto accepted description of George 
Eliot’s creative method is false. According to Cross’s account in his Life, 
George Eliot told him that she “kept the idea” of Dorothea and Rosamond 
coming together “resolutely out of her mind until Dorothea was in Rosa- 
mond’s drawing-room,” and that she wrote this famous scene “‘without altera- 
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tion or erasure.” But as the Quarry illustrates, she did make some preliminary 
plans for the scene, and as the manuscript clearly shows, se did make signif- 
icant alterations in the chapter, some while the chapter was being written and 
some at later times. The conclusion reached here is clearly one of the most 
important in the volume, for it establishes an altered view of Eliot’s creative 
process. For her, according to Mr. Beaty, writing was not the slavish following 
of a blueprint, nor the result of “inspiration”; it was a process in which 
changes and additions were made in the moment of writing, and in which 
judgment continued to function through the planning and writing stages. 
Introducing his final chapter, Mr. Beaty states: “It is not the intent of this 
study to deny the importance of the unconscious in the creative process but 
simply to show that it rarely operates in and of itself to the exclusion of the 
conscious control of the author, and that the whole process of creation is 
much more complex than the black-white terminology of ‘conscious’ and 
‘unconscious’ can comprehend” (p. 104). 

To the body of his text Mr. Beaty has added a bibliography of works 
consulted and two noteworthy appendices giving “‘Facsimiles of Four Sig- 
nificant Pages from the Middlemarch Manuscript” and a “Chronology of the 
Composition of Middlemarch, 1867-72.” 

In spite of the great complexity of his subject, Mr. Beaty apparently 
has maintained an admirable degree of accuracy. I have noticed several 
minor misquotations of the Quarry, however; for instance, on page 51, when 
quoting Kitchel, Professor Beaty writes ‘‘Farebrothers” instead of ‘‘Fare- 
brother family,” and on page 65, when quoting Eliot, he uses “‘and” instead 
of the ampersand found in the Quarry. Such flaws are tiny and infrequent, 
and have not lessened this reader’s general trust in Mr. Beaty’s accuracy. 

The greatest limitation of the volume, I believe, is that it sometimes 
makes dreary reading, especially in sections of the first and third chapters. 
Mr. Beaty works painfully toward his conclusions, which, it must be noted, 
are always clearly stated and enlightening; but the reader sometimes wishes 
that he had been spared sharing in this painful journey. In spite of this 
demurrer, I believe that the patient reader of the book will sometimes feel 
genuine excitement in observing Mr. Beaty retrace George Eliot’s efforts to 
piece together the voluminous novel. I also believe that patient and im- 
patient readers alike will feel that “Middlemarch” from Notebook to Novel is a 
type of scholarly study which goes far, perhaps as far as possible, to retrace 
the steps of an artist at work—to reconstruct the writing process. 

Before commencing his final chapter, Mr. Beaty points out the difficulty 
of making a definitive study of the revisions in the novel until a variorum 
edition is published. His great familiarity with Middlemarch materials, I am 
sure, would make him eminently qualified to take such a project in hand. 

DANIEL P. DENEAU 
Spring Hill College 


A TrouBLep EpEN: NATURE AND SOCIETY IN THE WoRKS OF GEORGE 
MerepiTH. By Norman Kelvin. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1961. Pp. ix+250. $5.50. 


In pursuing his study of nature and society Mr. Kelvin is at first restricted by 
a limited thesis, but he becomes freer as he continues. He dismisses The 
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Shaving of Shagpat and Farina because they “do not anticipate the themes 
and forms” of the later works; actually they do present themes and some 
aspects of form not related to Mr. Kelvin’s subject. Similarly, under the 
heading “Society Is a Battleground” he reads Evan Harrington somewhat 
narrowly in terms of its military metaphors. Or again, in discussing evolu- 
tionary theory in reference to Modern Love, he achieves a needlessly involved 
interpretation of the last lines—‘‘Moves dark as yonder midnight ocean’s 
force, / Thundering like ramping hosts of warrior horse, / To throw that 
faint thin line upon the shore.” Taking his meaning from the simile within 
the simile, he sees the “faint thin line” as the product of evolution—‘men 
who have emerged wiser and better.’”’ Meredith has been concerned through- 
out the poem with the passions of his hero and heroine and is surely saying 
here that they are dark yet forceful, like an ocean; the thin line then becomes 
the visible evidence of these in the characters’ consciousness and overt acts. 

Mr. Kelvin is best on Vittoria and the later poems. He finds evidence 
that Meredith’s political and social views changed, that he was actually in- 
clined toward conservatism and never, as some enthusiasts insisted, com- 
mitted to democratic radicalism. He shows that Meredith accepted Nature’s 
concern for the species rather than for the individual and that he believed 
that “natural law is a form of universal benevolence.” He points out, how- 
ever, that Meredith sternly insisted on individual responsibility and on the 
need for rational control of one’s human nature. In pursuit of this concept 
Mr. Kelvin gives little attention to romance and cites the career and death 
of Richmond Roy as Meredith’s proof that “humanity can no longer afford 
romanticism.” 

Since Meredith presented complex characters and situations, it is diffi- 
cult to sort out his ideas and fit them together to reveal consistency or con- 
flict; one must inevitably leave out much in order to focus on one or another 
concept. Mr. Kelvin has wrestled strenuously with the problem, and his book 
is stimulating. 

WALTER F. WRIGHT 
University of Nebraska 


Tue Comic SENSE OF Henry JAMEs. By Richard Poirier. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1960. Pp. 260. $6.50. 


As stated by Mr. Poirier in his preface to The Comic Sense of Henry James, 
his study is “meant to show how attention to comic expression in James’s early 
novels can, in fact, lead us through the language to his most vitally personal 
meanings’’—can, in fact, lead us to his attitude upon life. In an endeavor to 
establish his point, Mr. Poirier confines himself to the six novels produced in 
rapid succession from Roderick Hudson in 1875 to The Portrait of a Lady in 
1881, as James, after a self-imposed apprenticeship devoted mainly to the 
writing of reviews of fiction and short stories, turned to the larger aspect of 
his chosen craft, the writing of novels. As his guiding principle, Mr. Poirier 
uses a passage James wrote fully a quarter of a century later in his preface— 
not to one of these early novels, but to The Spoils of Poynton. Looking back 
on his many novels and shorter fictions, James then noted that his characters 
fell into two classes, the “fixed” and the “free.” According to Mr. Poirier, 
the comic sense in James’ novels appears in the confrontation of the “free” 
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(those independent spirits in his novels who change, vary, grow, develop) by 
the “‘fixed” (the high-strung, impetuous, uneasy natures who seldom or never 
change their pitch). The reader, as spectator of the drama James places be- 
fore him, enjoys the bafflement, the compromises, the adjustments, and the 
final triumphs—often pyrrhic and moral, rather than actual—of the “free” 
characters. The “‘free’’ characters invariably have moral integrity, realize 
their responsibility in the choices they must make; the “fixed” are self- 
centered, self-propelled, in the end self-destructive. Thus a study of the 
comic sense in James’ novels yields additional light on his “moral scrupulous- 
ness” and on his art. It opens the door to the deeper meanings, the ethical 
and moral implications of James’ point of view, and this, Mr. Poirier feels, 
justifies his extended review and reappraisal of James’ early novels from this 
somewhat limited kind of approach. 

Mr. Poirier emerges with some interesting, often intriguing, and some- 
times surprising interpretations. On the basis of the categories, the reader of 
Roderick Hudson will have no difficulty accepting Rowland as a “free” charac- 
ter, short-sighted though he often is; even no difficulty, perhaps, accepting 
the mercurial Roderick as “fixed,” for he is always basically unstable with his 
melodramatic flourishes and posturings. It is another matter, however, to 
consider Christina as “free,” since her motivation, like Roderick’s, is self— 
both are egocentric, and there is no moral propulsion back of Christina’s 
acts. Mary is too shadowy a character, too little rounded to allow one to place 
her, yet Mr. Poirier considers Christina and Mary quite as “free” as Rowland 
and says of the three, “they are the only ones capable of that ‘enlargement’ of 
consciousness which permits them to see that their own conduct and other 
people’s involves complex responsibilities to an ideal of selflessness.” In The 
American, it is possible to conceive of Newman as “free” but difficult to see 
Valentin and Claire as “imprisoned Americans” (Mr. Poirier’s designation) 
waiting for Newman to liberate them. Granted that Madame de Bellegarde 
and Urbain are rigidly “fixed” and that amusement for the reader is inevitable 
when Newman faces them; but what about the other aspects of the Parisian 
world which appear in the novel, and furnish added light on Newman’s 
provincialism? What about the Nioches—father and daughter? If this is a 
study of the comic sense of Henry James, the Nioches, neglected by Mr. 
Poirier, play their part more realistically and less romantically, more amus- 
ingly and less melodramatically though somewhat less importantly than the 
de Bellegardes, in revealing the limitations of Christopher Newman and 
opening his eyes. There are also the Tristrams, functional characters to be 
sure, but the comedy which appears in the satiric remarks of the expatriate 
Tristram as he undercuts his wife’s remarks and romantic contriving should 
not be missed, foreshadowing as it does so many uses of this device in James’ 
later novels. 

The Europeans, Mr. Poirier considers, has been long overlooked or under- 
valued by critics of James who have failed to understand and appreciate 
Eugenia, the “free” character in this gentle satire of New England Puri- 
tanism, and of, I wish to add, European deviousness. Eugenia, to Mr. 
Poirier, is “the most imposing character in the novel,” fascinating, fully aware 
of what she is doing when she maneuvers and prevaricates, and he sees the 
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end as more of a victory for Eugenia than for the New Englanders who lose 
by failing to accept her. The reader wonders; possibly the New Englanders 
lose something, but doesn’t Eugenia lose more, and is she not sadly aware of 
the fact? Her brother Felix, on the other hand, wins Gertrude and thus 
brings about the union of the two sides—improvident European and pleasure- 
starved, conscience-bound Puritan. He, moreover, has won Gertrude openly, 
fairly, honestly, and James’ approval and blessing is given to this pair where 
it could not have been bestowed on any union of Eugenia and the cautious 
Acton. In James’ handling of the situation, delicate comedy and amusement 
surround the mating of Felix and Gertrude, irony and disapproval surround 
the parryings of Eugenia and Acton. As for moral implications, if the stand- 
ards of the New Englanders are often too rigid, those of the Europeans, it 
would appear, are too loose. James’ next novel, Confidence, even more neg- 
lected by critics, Mr. Poirier restores to its place in James’ development, 
but rightly sees it as inferior. He makes the point that both Confidence and 
Washington Square, which was shortly to follow are significant as “‘experi- 
ments.” Not only was the novelist experimenting when he wrote these novels 
but he chose to portray characters who experiment with others. Here we 
have “the calculated attempt by one character to test the intentions and 
capacities of another.” The lightly ironic tone of the former, derived from the 
superficial comedies of Sardou and Augier, becomes heavier and more 
tragically significant in the latter, as Dr. Sloper “experiments” with the emo- 
tions of his daughter and James tries out what a cruel selfish nature can do to 
a trusting one. Both these novels are thus in the nature of preludes to the 
“last and greatest of the early novels,’ The Portrait of a Lady, which “offers 
the fullest relationship among its characters and in the features of its style and 
composition, of the drama and comedy of judgment.” In this masterpiece 
“the moral implications tend to be absorbed into and diminished by our 
amusement.” The reader is enlightened and edified at the same time he is 
amused. The novel achieves its impact by the very lightness of its tone and 
“the total effect is close to the mock epic.”’ Isabel, Mr. Poirier shows, begins 
as a “free” character, open-minded, a trifle fatuous, curious, confident, in- 
quisitive. Ralph in persuading his father to leave Isabel a fortune, endeavors 
to enable her to continue “free,” but “the progress of the action” in the 
novel is “in the direction of making Isabel a representative or ‘fixed’ charac- 
ter.” Starting as a light comedy, the novel gathers meaning and depth as 
it progresses, as it develops and pivots, until finally Isabel is caught and can- 
not escape. Ralph is then liberated by death; Isabel is caged by life. Isabel 
returns to Rome at the end not, according to Mr. Poirier, because of Pansy 
and any duty Isabel may feel toward her, as some critics believe, nor because 
of Caspar and any physical revulsion from love, as other critics claim, but 
because she has been “ground in the very mill of the conventional,” so com- 
pletely ground therein that death—a kind of death in life till physical death 
releases her—is inevitable. The last point is argued somewhat ambiguously, 
and one feels—on closing Mr. Poirier’s book—that the final word on the 
ending of The Portrait of a Lady has not yet been said and may never be said. 
Each age, each generation approaches James from a different standpoint, and 
his novels have the timeless quality of enabling each age to draw from them 
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or read into them some significant meaning conditioned often more by the 
critic’s time than by James’. 

The reader of this review as well as the reader of Mr. Poirier’s book may 
well be led to ask “Well, what of the comic sense? Where has that gone in all 
this discussion?” It has, indeed, seemed to disappear, and if one returns to 
Mr. Poirier’s stated purpose, one sees that his consideration of the comic sense 
is really but a means to an end, his investigation of James’ larger and “more 
vital meanings,” his ethical bias, his “moral scrupulousness,”’ his awareness 
of the shallows and the depths in human nature, already probed and ex- 
plained by many critics. Should this study then have a different title—or 
this one retained, should more attention have been paid to an analysis of all 
the many facets of James’ comic sense? It would seem so, for one looks al- 
most in vain for any discussion of the comedy as comedy—light, easy give- 
and-take, delightful undercutting, good-humored banter and slightly acid 
exchange, brilliant repartee, clever punning, exaggeration, belittling—all 
those light touches which make James’ early novels scintillating and easy to 
read. What Elizabeth Stevenson has briefly to say about James’ comedy in 
The Crooked Corridor, what Constance Rourke has to say in American 
Humor is much more to the point as far as James’ comic sense is concerned. 
As for the “more vital meanings,” nothing really new has been added, though 
the explanation has been extended and expanded. 

Mr. Poirier’s book, however, has many valuable and suggestive asides 
as he touches upon and briefly shows James’ relation to other novelists, 
Jane Austen, Dickens, Balzac, Turgenieff, and George Eliot of course, 
Fielding, Flaubert and Zola, Hawthorne, Thackeray. It is amusing to think 
of Isabel as an Emersonian Becky Sharp, and not impossible; later she is re- 
ferred to somewhat less convincingly as a Thoreau. Osmond is a Trans- 
cendentalist—surely a decadent one. Parallelisms with later novelists, D. H. 
Lawrence and Faulkner, are shown. These extensions are thought-provoking, 
usually pertinent and suggestive, generally accurate as far as they go, and 
suggest to the reader the many roads not taken here, but open to future 
critics. Perhaps Mr. Poirier will extend his explorations into some of these 
fields. He is doubtless well qualified to do so. 

CorNELIA P,. KELLEY 
University of Illinois 


Tue Joyce Country. By William York Tindall. [University Park]: The 
Pennsylvania State University Press, 1960. Pp. 163. $5.95. 


We are told that, when first published, Joyce’s works, and especially Dub- 
liners, seemed censorably realistic; the wheel has come half-circle: the critics’ 
readings are overly symbolical. We chase images, black masses, the seven 
deadly sins, the virtues or their inverse, through the works. Professor Tin- 
dall’s picture-book on Dublin and its environs should help to redress matters. 
The book reminds us unpretentiously of Joyce’s immersion in the felt and 
seen life of the city. Professor Tindall’s seventy-eight photographs mainly are 
scenes from Ulysses and Finnegans Wake, but, as his unobtrusive notes to 
each plate point out, many scenes relate to several volumes. 

There are only two questions that might be raised, the first very minor. 
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As Professor Tindall says in his brief preface (mainly concerned with how he 
came to take the pictures), ‘“‘A map is also useful”; but the book fails to pro- 
vide one. A more serious question is raised by the photographs themselves. 
The pictures were all taken, one presumes, in 1959, and occasionally the 
modernity of a scene is disquieting. Might it not be better to have a picture- 
book of Joyce’s Dublin that avoids this discord? If it is possible, say, to 
construct a contemporary picture-book of the Civil War, surely one could put 
together an illuminating book from photographs and paintings of Dublin 
made from 1882 to 1904. 

But this is to cavil. Professor Tindall has given us a fascinating book 
which in its quiet way will be instructive to all lovers of Joyce. 

Bruce HARKNESS 
University of Illinois 


Port oF New York: Essays ON FoURTEEN MODERN AMERICANS. By Paul 
Rosenfeld. Introduction by Sherman Paul. Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1961. Pp. lvi+311. $s. 


Paul Rosenfeld was one of a half-score of tendentious American critics of the 
1910's and 1920’s. They were not “‘new critics’’ or formalists in their approach 
to the arts; instead, they explored the psychological and spatial conditions of 
our culture. The range of interest is wide enough to include the specifics of 
criticism as well as broad, sweeping, exhortatory generalities. I might suggest 
a formula that accommodates the span: they were concerned to test the 
American “soul” (psyche, person, body texture as it reveals psychological 
dispositions) in relation to “‘scene’’ (the continent, the number and arrange- 
ment of objects in space), and the history of both. In most or all of these 
critics there are a disposition to look gloomily upon the American past, a 
feeling that the hard pragmatics of American culture have cut the creative 
disposition off from its acquisitive energies, a sense that the present is a 
challenging and dangerous time but that the future is charged with hope. In 
these men an aesthetic taste is always warring with or being displaced by pater 
familias emotions stirred by the behavior of a brilliant but errant child. 

The facts of this group have not been stressed sufficiently; in the decades 
of prominence which formalist criticism has enjoyed, the men of the Seven 
Arts tradition have often been scarcely recognized. But they are given an oc- 
casional nod and are even seriously considered from time to time as a part of 
twentieth century self-consciousness. The reissue of Rosenfeld’s Port of New 
York, originally published by Harcourt, Brace in 1924, is an example of 
American scholarship trying to catch up with our century’s literary record. 
Not only is the fact of the new issue important, but the long introductory 
study by Sherman Paul marks a significant turning point in our view of 
ourselves. Professor Paul’s fifty-page essay is surely the best work ever done 
with the subject. His previous studies of Emerson and Thoreau serve him well; 
Rosenfeld and company prove quite accurately to be part of an American 
tradition as well as in themselves a group worthy of attention. 

The key to Rosenfeld’s position is Europe as it contrasts with America. 
This is not unexpected; the perspective of Europe upon American culture pre- 
dominated over the great majority of early twentieth-century analysts. But 
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it is important also to note that the focus of attention was America: what it 
had and what it lacked, and most of all what it might become. Rosenfeld’s 
curious view of all of this is defined as an interest in “the direct sounds of 
souls in contact with present existence...” (p. xiii). He was a romantic, 
with a clear idea of what the American spirit should be and an extraordinary 
gift for measuring his contemporaries against his definition of its promise. 
Paul wisely discriminates his criticism from “Huneker’s exhibitionism”’; it is 
also often free of the hazy urgencies of Waldo Frank’s ‘“‘wholism”; and Rosen- 
feld is sufficiently alert to the dangers of a priorism to which Van Wyck 
Brooks’ criticism was frequently exposed. 

Yet it would be a mistake to assume that Rosenfeld always succeeded 
in avoiding the errors of the Seven Arts critics. His writings are often curiously 
ambiguous. At times they come directly to the heart of the issue; the “happy 
phrase” is not uncommon, and there are occasional points at which cultural 
scope and a devotion to the particulars of art combine to provide remarkable 
illumination. But there is also much that is clumsy, brooding, or heavy- 
footed. The great seriousness of his purpose not infrequently obscures his 
vision. As Edmund Wilson has said, he “gives us loosely imaged rhapsodies 
when what we are demanding is ideas” (p. xxxi). We are nevertheless almost 
always aware of Rosenfeld’s remarkable sensitivity: to surfaces, blocks, 
“souls,” human situations. He reacts vividly to the achieved image, as he 
withdraws admonishingly from the distorted and the “botched” creation. 

The Seven Arts critics were a group of friends, and one senses in this book 
of sketches Rosenfeld’s personal relationships to the artists he discusses. He 
can scold Van Wyck Brooks for having too urgently sought proof of his 
theories; but he “hopes” that the delinquency will soon be removed. For 
Sherwood Anderson and Alfred Stieglitz he has almost unqualified praise. 
He notes the strength of William Carlos Williams, the early vigor of Carl 
Sandburg. And he is sensitively aware of the painter’s manipulation of colors, 
spaces, and lines. 

As Sherman Paul has said, Rosenfeld and his friends were sufficiently 
of the twentieth century to note the divergence from nineteenth-century 
transcendentalism. They “no longer believed the world was an emanation of 
the ego” (p. xl). They were concerned with America’s cultural immaturity. 
Their admonitions ranged from the heavy analysis of the American psyche 
(of Waldo Frank’s Our America) to Lewis Mumford’s sensitive explorations of 
architecture and taste. Rosenfeld at times betrays the worst aspects of Frank’s 
influence, at others manages to communicate brilliantly the qualities and the 
particulars of his contemporaries. 

I should distinguish among three types of American criticism of the 
period, 1910~30: that of the Masses and the Liberator, which was intermit- 
tently doctrinal and became more and more doctrinaire; that of the Seven 
Arts and subsequent periodicals (the Freeman among them), which varied 
from the psychographic to the formalistic; and that of the Little Review and 
the Egoist (and other current “little magazines”), which was responsible for 
limiting critical diagnosis and for a revision of literary history. These dis- 
tinctions do not escape entirely the dangers of oversimplification, and they 
do not tell the complete story; but they are adequate to the task of placing 
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Rosenfeld as a “middle figure,” mediating between doctrinal and analytic 
extremes. Paul defines him as “the kind of humanist who takes life for his 
scripture” (p. xx) and his method as an “objective impressionism” (p. xxx). 
As he so brightly suggests, the ideal to which Rosenfeld aspired was the 
American man who was both cultured and cultivated, a composite of Emer- 
son’s American scholar and Whitman’s poet (pp. xxxiii-xxxiv). He made very 
few wrong guesses and several brilliantly correct ones. But as criticism, his 
sketches were apercus and improvisations; the past is sometimes sketched in 
as backdrop and the future is hopefully called upon to justify the immediate 
conjecture. 

The wonder is that Rosenfeld’s cultural annotations were so often so 
shrewdly correct and that their diagnostic and prognostic values did not fail 
more often than they did. The degree of their success is at least partly due to 
his very generous cultural scope and range, his ability to locate American 
culture within the broadest of European-Western scenes, and his great 
seriousness. This last at times has a depth sufficient to give him the appear- 
ance of profundity; occasionally also, it limits him and keeps him from seeing 
the immediate facts of cultural experience for their own sakes. But Port of 
New York has a genuine value and a deserved importance in modern American 
criticism. The decision to reissue it is a happy one; and Sherman Paul’s 
brilliant essay in situating its author should remain an indispensable latter- 
day addition to the perspectives given originally by it. 

FREDERICK J. HoFFMAN 
University of California 
Riverside 





CORRESPONDENCE 


REPORT OF PROGRESS ON A CENSUS OF JUNIUS 


Over three centuries ago (1655), there was published in Amsterdam, in small 
quarto, at the expense of the editor, a beautiful book: 


Czdmonis Monachi Paraphrasis Poetica Genesios ac precipuarum 
Sacre paginz Historiarum, abhinc annos MLXX. Anglo-Saxonicé con- 
conscripta, & nunc primum edita & Francisco Junio F. F. Amstelodami, 
Apud Christophorum Cunradi, Typis & sumptibus Editoris. MDCLV. 
[106+ 10 pp.] 


As all Old English scholars know, this is the very earliest instance in which 
one of the four great manuscripts of OE poetry was edited and printed in full. 
Junius’ ‘““Caedmon”’ antedates Thorkelin’s Beowulf by exactly 160 years, and 
the editing of the ixeter and Vercelli poems by still more. As Eleanor Adams 
said, the publication “gave the world its first purely literary interest in Old 
English.” 

It occurred to me a year or two ago that since extant copies of the book 
would undoubtedly turn out to be pretty rare, many reasons would justify a 
facsimile edition. Commemoration of one of the most venerable names in the 
history of Germanic scholarship would, of course, be one. To render this 
pioneer editorial effort accessible, not merely in the detached variant readings 
of later editors, but as a consecutive and organic whole, would be another. 
Besides, Junius’ ¢ypi are valuable in themselves. He was by no means unique 
in having OE documents (the others being in prose) printed in a font es- 
pecially cast to approximate the Anglo-Saxon Carolingian minuscule, but his 
font for the so-called ““Caedmon” is a peculiarly exquisite example of the 
seventeenth-century type-founder’s art. 

Through last December and the early months of the current year most 
gratifying and encouraging responses to a circular letter of inquiry about the 
acceptability of a Paraphrasis facsimile have been coming in from all over 
the English-, French-, and Germanic-language-speaking world. 

One of the two main purposes of the letter was to learn, in a very pre- 
liminary way, how many copies of the little book are still extant, after so 
many years of alarums and excursions. I knew it would prove rare; the ques- 
tion was how rare. In the United States, I had heard of only two complete 
copies, at Harvard and Princeton; and no others have been reported except 
an imperfect one at California. The over-all total so far is 33. The distribu- 
tion runs as follows: England 19: Oxford 9 (Bodleian 5; college libraries 4); 
Cambridge 7 (University Library 2; college libraries 5); Bristol 1; John 
Rylands 1; British Museum, 1; Ireland 1 (Trinity); Germany 1 (Gottingen); 
Sweden 1 (Lund); Switzerland 1 (Geneva); Holland 5 (Royal, The Hague 1; 
Leyden 2; Amsterdam 1; Leeuwarden 1); Denmark 2 (Royal). 

The figure 33 is, I am sure, less than complete, and yet I do not expect 
it to be greatly extended. Aside from possible copies in a few key educational 
institutions abroad which have not reported, others will certainly be found 
in monastic and chapter libraries, in special collections, and in the hands of 
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private collectors. Eventually, I intend to make the census as complete as 
can be. My hope is that this report of present findings will lead me to more. 

If any of its readers know of the location of additional copies of the Junius 
1655 edition in places to which I may well have failed to send the circular 
letter, I shall be deeply grateful for the information, addressed to me at the 
Department of English, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, U.S.A. 
This report of mine may reach the hands of persons abroad who did not 
receive the original questionnaire, but who know where copies are extant in 
the special categories mentioned in the preceding paragraph. Naturally, I 
should appreciate brief notes on the history of such books as can be added 
to my census. 

Already, some curious points are beginning to appear regarding the 
provenience of individual copies, most of which I wish to examine before 
writing an introduction to the facsimile. The state of one copy will be in- 
teresting to all Old English scholars, as H. W. Parke, Vice Provost and 
Librarian of Trinity College, Dublin, graciously described it to me in his 
report: 


It is a most interesting circumstance that you have caused us to look again at our copy 
of this edition, which has been in the library since at least the early 18th century. I 
find on inspecting it that it is probably best described not as the book itself, but as a 
make-up from the sheets. The title page and plates . . . are lacking, but instead our 
copy is interleaved throughout, and on the page which precedes the text is pasted 
the slip reading: Guilielmo Nicholson Coll. Reg. Oxon./ Tabardario Librum hunc 
D.D. Vir/ Clarissimus Franciscus Junius F.F./ Jun} die 7°. A.D. MDCLXXVII. 


[William Nicholson] knew Junius in the last year of his life, which is the date of the 
presentation of this book. 


My conjectural interpretation of the strange make-up of our copy is that the aged 
Junius gave it as a working copy to young Nicholson, who was showing an interest 
in Saxon philology. But apart from some manuscript notes on the first page, which 
are probably in Nicholson’s hand, there is no sign that he used the interleaving. The 


printed text itself has several small corrections of errata on it, perhaps by Junius 
himself. 


Professor Parke’s ingenuous modesty only underscores the exciting pos- 
sibility that Trinity possesses the most precious copy of the Paraphrasis in 
the world. 


MERREL D. CLUBB 
University of Kansas 


CorRECTION TO JEGP, x11 (1943), 402 


In an article on ‘Germanic and Celtic,” I cited Herodotus as an authority for 
the extent of the Celtic countries (JEGP, x11, 492 [1943]). This was a mere 
error, and my colleague Professor Laird of the University of Wisconsin called 
my attention to it at the time, expecting no doubt that I would make the 
correction myself. Perhaps the error did not then seem worthy of correction, 
or maybe the greater urgency of wartime obligations interfered. I am anxious 
to repair the omission now, in case my statement should mislead someone. 
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What I must have had in mind is that Herodotus is our earliest authority 
for the name KeArol. It occurs, however, only twice (ii, 33,2; iv, 49,3), and in 
both passages Herodotus says merely that the Kedroi dwell beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules and are neighbours of the Kuvovx (Kivnres). The form 
KeXrixq occurs even earlier in fragments of Hecataeus, but neither does he 
give any account of the extent of the dominion of the Celts such as I at- 
tributed to Herodotus, so I cannot use him to explain my mistake. 


My1es DILLon 
Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies 


AppENDuM To JEGP, Lx (1961), 325 


Mr. J. C. Maxwell has kindly called my attention to some comments by the 
late Arthur Davenport in Notes and Queries (CXCVIII, 21-22) which anticipate 
my defense of the corrected Quarto reading “party-ey’d” (King Lear, IV.i.10) 
in my review of Dover Wilson’s and G. I. Duthie’s New Cambridge edition 
of that play (JEGP, ix [1961], 325). 


G. B. E. 








ILLINOIS STUDIES IN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


ALLEN, D. C.: Francis Meres’s treatise “Poetrie,” a critical edition. . ee ee 

ALLEN, Joseru H. D.: Two old Portuguese versions of the life of Saint ‘Alexis. 

BEATY, JEROME: Middlemarch from notebook to novel 

BRAWNER, J. P.: The Wars of Cyrus: critical edition with introduction and notes 

Burris, Q. G.: Richard Doddridge Blackmore: his life and novels................. 

CARNAHAN, Davip H.: The Ad Deum Vadit of Jean Gerson 

Day, Liovp W., and WaLtTHeR Sucuter: Altercatio Hadriani Augusti et Epicteti 
Philosophi. 

DeJorpy, Atma, and “Harris ‘FRANCIS FLetcueER, editors: A library for younger 
schollers. . . . 

Fo, G. T.: The morphology of the dialect of Aurland (in Sogn, Norway). . 

Fiom, G. T.: The phonology of the dialect of Aurland, Norway 

From, G. T.: The Borgarthine Law of the Codex Tunsbergensis 

Fiom, G. T.: Codex AM 619 Quarto. Old Norwegian book of Homilies 

Frey, Joun R., editor: Schiller 1759/1959. Commemorative American studies. 

GEISSENDOERFER, THEODOR: Briefe an August Hermann Francke 

GETTMANN, R. A.: Turgenev in England and America. 

HALLOWELL, Rosert E.: Ronsard and the conventional Roman elegy 

Hamitton, Artuur: A study of Spanish manners, 1750-1800........... 

HaMILton, Mary N.: Music in eighteenth century Spain. 

Hammer, Cart, Jr.: Goethes Dichtung und Wahrheit, 7. Buch 

Harris, Brice: Charles Sackville, Earl of Dorset, patron and poet of the Restoration 

Herrick, M. T.: Tragicomedy: Its origin and development in Italy, France, and 
England...... 

Howapay, ALLAN: Thomas Heywood’ s | The Rape of Lucrece 

Jacos, P. E.: Remy de Gourmont.. . 

Jenute, Mrmr Ina: Das deutsche Kunstmirchen von der Romantik zum Naturlismus 

Jocuums, M. C.: John Milton’s An A pology against a Pampiiet Called a Modest ee 
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